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PREFACE 


162901? 


This  genealogy  of  one  branch  of  the  Gross  family  was  prepared  by  my 
father  and  is  the  result  of  a  great  deal  of  work  over  a  period  of  several 
years.  Previous  to  his  work  on  the  subject,  we  had  no  knowledge  as  to  h 
ancestry  of  Thomas  Gross,  father  of  Ezra  Carter  Gross.  In  order  to  make 
the  record  available  to  all  of  the  descendants  of  Ezra  Carter  Gross,  I  have 
had  a  number  of  stencil  copies  made.  Perhaps  some  day  it  will  be  printed 
in  a  larger  and  more  complete  form,  but  in  the  meantime  this  record  pre¬ 
serves  all  that  we  know  about  the  life  and  work  of  Thomas  Gross  and  Ezra 
Carter  Gross,  and  their  ancestry  back  to  the  time  when  Isaac  Gross  came  to 

this  country. 


Hamilton  Bradshaw 


Wilmington,  Delaware. 
July  1921.- 


•Die  foregoing  is  the  introduction  to  the  Gross  Genealogy  which  my  father 
worked  out  and  Hamilton  had  mimeographed  for  the  relatives.  Father  also  did 
extensive  research  on  the  Carters  and  Eastmans  and. Fishers,  all  of  whom  are 
among  the  forebears  of  our  Ezra  Carter  Gross  and  his  wife  Phebe  Fisher.  S 
in  the  following  pages  I  have  included  these  lines  in  order  to  give  us  a  com¬ 
plete  picture  of  our  ancestry  through  Ezra  and  Phebe  Fisher  Gross. 

We  are  grateful  indeed  to  my  father  for  his  immense  amount  of  patient 
labor  in  the  genealogical  rooms  of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  and  for  fur¬ 
nishing  us  thereby  with  proof  of  our  descent  from  so  many  interesting  people. 
You  will  note  as  you  read  that  there  is  practically  no  ancestral  society  for 
which  our  forebears  did  not  give  us  the  necessary  qualifications  to  join. 

Being  first  settlers,  officers  in  the  town  governments,  officers  m  sundry 
wars,  we  find  we  are  eligible  for  such  organisations  as  the  Founders  and 
Patriots  of  America,  laughters  of  the  Founders  and  Patriots  of  America, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Colonists,  Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  Colonial  Dsm  , 
Daughters  of  Colonial  Wars,  Daughters  of  1812,  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the 
Revolution,  and  the  New  Qigland  Society,  among  others.  No  Signer-  and  no 
Mayflower  passenger  have  we  found,  but  probably  if  we  searched  around  among 
the  forebears  of  these  wives  we  would  find  one. 

Ib  the  material  my  father  compiled  I  have  added  items  on  the  personal 
side,  in  an  effort  to  make  us  more  acquainted  with  some  of  these  delightiui 
tseonle.  After  all,  we  are  compounded  of  our  ancestors,  something  of  each  one 
we  are  —  Ebenezer  Eastman  and  his  interest  in  horticulture,  Ezra  Carter  Gross 
and  his  brilliant  mind,  Josiah  Fisher  and  his  talented  hands,  for  example.  To 
these  and  many  others  should  be  given  our  thanks  for  a  really  amazing  inheri¬ 
tance  of  ability  and  integrity. 

If  any  of  you  have  any  more  information,  please  do  let  us  all  have  it.  I 
am  sorry  indeed  that  some  details  are  a  bit  skimpy.  It  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  requested  information  was  not  sent  in,  both  by  relatives  ana  by  Jtie 
offices  of  town  clerks.  My  stencillist  and  I  hope  you  will  pardon  some  mis¬ 
takes.  Having  been  the  job  of  many  months'  duration  and  set  -in  various 
disconnected  sections,  we  are  surprised  it  looks  as  well  as  it  aoes. 


It  is  presented  to  you  by  ^brother  Henr/«£  LteresttaghpredeCessors, 

yZ  SS  each^o the i^of ^the ^living^gene ra t-ions  soattered  acn,ss  the  country. 


I  sib  el  Bradshaw 
William  Henry  Bradshaw 


Earlville,  New  York 
April  1961 


FOR  WHOM  OR  TOR  WHAT  ARE  YOU  10 OKING? 


ANY  OF  THESE? 
Ausable  Forks  - 

Barnes  - 
Bradshaw  - 


Burt  - 
Carter  - 

Canal  Board  Testimony 
Catalan  Furnace  - 
Camp  at  Lake  Placid  - 
Claman  - 

Fisher  - 

Four  Burner  Forge  - 
Fashion  notes  - 
Flood  - 
Forbes  - 

Gray  - 


TRY  THE  PAGES  LISTED 

early  days,  62,  63;  early  ownership,  58;  hotel,  62; 
Burt  home,  55  ff. 


5,  7  of  Fisher  section 

Samuel  Peck  Bradshaw,  65;  Children  of  S.P.  Bradshaw 
and  Juliet  Burt  Bradshaw,  65.  George  Burt  Bradshaw,  65, 
68.  His  children  and  grandchildren,  68,  69.  Hamilton 
Bradshaw,  65,  70.  His  children  and  grandchildren,  70, 

71.  William  Henry  Bradshaw,  65,  71.  His  children  and 
grandchildren  71,  72.  Isabel  Bradshaw,  "betwee  ?  ' th®  . 
lines."  George  Burt  Bradshaw,  Jr.,  68.  Charlotte  Evelyn 
Bradshaw  Woelfel,  68.  James  Samuel  Bradshaw,  68,  69. 

Jean  Bradshaw  Dillon,  70.  John  Robeson  Bradshaw,  70. 

Mary  Juliet  Bradshaw  Chalmers,  70,  71.  ^une  Hami-ton 
Bradshaw,  71.  Helen  Barlow  Bradshaw  Stephan,  71,  72* 
Winston  Bradshaw,  72.  Richard  Warren  Bradshaw,  72. 


53-59. 

Line  of  descent,  3  of  Carter  Section.  Dr,  Ezra  Carter, 
1  of  Carter  Section. 


60,  61,  62, 


53 

3U 

Julian  Claman,  U5.  Julian  Claman  and  Marian  Hall 
Claman ! s  child,  U5  * 

Line  of  descent,  8  of  Fisher  Section.  Josiah  Fisher, 

1  ff  of  Fisher  Section.  Phebe  Fisher,  1,  U  of  Fisher 

Section.  9. 

58 

28 

59 

George  Plouden  Forbes,  39,  UO.  Children  and  grand- 
children  of  G.  P.  Forbes  and  Charlotte  Ricketson  i?oibes, 
UO,  Ul.  George  ?,  Forbes,  Jr.,  UO.  Richard  Elb ridge 
Foibes,  UO,  Ul.  William  Ricketson  Forces,  UO,  ul. 

Mary  Alice  Forbes,  UO,  Ul. 

Arthur  Gray  and  Adele  T.  Hall  Gray’s  children,  U5. 


ANY  OF  THESE? 


TRY  THE  PAGES  LISTED 


Gross  - 

Line  of  descent,  1  ff.  The  Reverend  Thomas  Gross,  3, 

9.  Ezra  Carter  Gross,  10  ff.  Children  of  Ezra  Carter 
Gross  and  Phebe  Fisher  Gross,  16.  Juliet  Maria  Gross, 

16  ff,  30.  5U.  Emily  Phebe  Gross,  loff,  U7  ff. 

Charlotte  Caroline  Gross,  16  ff,  53  ff.  Letters  oi 

Ezra  Carter  Gross,  1A  to  10A.  Missouri  Compromise 

Speech,  after  letters.  Portrait,  13. 

Hall  - 

5,  7,  Fisher  Section.  Monroe  Hall,  6,  27,  30,  3U. 
Children  of  Monroe  Hall  and  Juliet  Gross  Hall,  30. 

Ermina  Prindle  Wells  Hall,  33.  Children  of  Monroe  Hall 
and  Ermina  Prindle  Wells  Hall,  30.  Dinner  with  the 

Burts,  32.  Camp  at  Lake  Placid,  3U.  Letter  of  Heniy 
Hall,  33-  Henry  Hall  1st,  35.  Phoebe  Hall,  3.5. 

Henry  Hall  2nd,  30,  37.  Charlotte  Gross  Hall,  30,  31. 
Jans  Stow  Hall,  30,  31,  36  .  Mary  Alice  Hsul,  30,  31, 

3S.  E-Kina  Juliet  Hall,  30.  31.  Monroe  Hall,  Jr.,  30, 
•?1.  Benjamin  Elihu  Hali,  30,  31,  IiU.  Henry  Hall,  Jr., 

3 7,  Charles  Hall,  37.  Andrew  Hall,  3.'.  Julia  Hal*, 
y.  38.  Phebe  Squires  Hall,  37,  3-3*  Rcoert.  James 

Hali,  37,  38.  Ida  Hall  Collins,  33.  Marian  Wells  hall, 
UU.  Richard  Brown  West  Hall,  HU*  His  children  and 
grandchildren,  UU.  Alice  VJadhams  Kail  Seldes,  Uu,  U5. 
Her  children  and  grandchildren,  U5*  Monroe  nostwieK 
Hall,  LU,  );5,  U6.  His  children  and  grandchildren,  U5. 
Mortimer  Wad  nans  Hall  and  children,  U.o. 

Iron  Manufacturing  - 

58. 

Jay  Covered  Bridge  - 

5?. 

Leopold  - 

Frederic  and  Adele  Theresa  Hall  and  their  children,  U5. 

Letters  - 

Matilda  Burt,  62.  Isabel  Clark  Wood,  L8  -52.  Ezra 
Carter  Gross,  1A  -  10A.  Gross  girls,  17  ff.  henry  Hall 

33. 

Luna  - 

William  Ralph  Luna  and  Margaret  Aloes ta  Ricketson  Lunafs 
children,  u2. 

Missouri  Compromise 
Speech  in  Congress 

1820.  - 

Separate  section  after  p.  16*1 

"Officially  Dead"  - 

U5,  U6. 

Oratory  - 

After 

Osgood  - 

5,  6  Fisher  Section, 

Poetry  - 

5,  6  Fisher  Section. 

Recipes  - 

56. 

•Rome"  - 

58. 

ANY  OF  THESE? 

TRY  THE  PAGES  LISTED 

Rickets on  - 

Elbridge  Gerry  Ricketson,  39.  Children  of  E.  G« 

Ricketson  and  Mary  Alice  Hall  Ricketson,  39.  *7 

Caleb  Ricketson,  39,  1*2.  Charlotte  Hall  Ricketson 

Forbes .  39,  UOo  William  Elbridge  Ricketson,  39,  4U, 

U3.  Ermina  Wells  Ricketson  Forbes,  39,  UO.  Harold 
Wheeler  Ricketson  and  children,  U2.  Margaret  Aloes ta 
Ricketson  Luna  and  children,  U2.  Harriet  A  ^-ce 

Ricketson  Paxton  and  children,  U3.  William  L.  Ricketso 

and  child,  U3« 

Seldes  - 

Gilbert  and  Alice  Wadhams  Hall  Seldes’  children,  U5* 
Timothy  Seldes,  U5,  Marion  Hall  Seldes,  U5. 

Stephan  - 

Christian  W.  Stephan  and  Helen  Barlow  Bradshaw 

Stephan’s  children,  71. 

Valentine  - 

Robert  Valentine  and  Elizabeth  Bond  Valentine’s 
children,  38. 

VandeiWarker  - 

58 

Washington  - 

Ezra  Carter  Gross  in  Congress,  1A  ff. 

Whitley  ** 

Samuel  J.  Whitley,  36.  Children  of  Samuel  J.  Whitley 
and  Jane  Stow  Hall  Whitley,  36.  Ermina  Minerva  Whitley, 

36.  Samuel  Hall  Whitley  and  children,  36.  Samuel 

Hall  Whitley,  Jr.,  36.  Dulcie  Elaine  Hall  Clark,  36, 

37.  Mary  Jane  Whitley  Wheeler  and  children,  back  of  3r. 

Woelfel  - 

Gerard  Anthony  Woelfel  and  Evelyn  Bradshaw  Woelfel’ s 
children,  68. 

Wood  - 

Ransom  E.  Wood,  hi,  U8.  Children  of  Ransom  E.  Wood 
and  Emily  Gross  Wood,  hi*  Jane  Aiken  Wood,  Isabel 

Clark  Wood,  Charlotte  Gross  Wood,  Lorraine  Fisk  Wood, 

U7  ff.  The  Wood  home,  U8. 

(The  numbera  listed  before  and  after  names  in  the  following  pages  are  the 
official  genealogical  numbers  of  generations*) 


EASTMAN  GErIE.£  LOGY 


« =r.ss  Jw.irfsr-wj  “bsi ,rr:t 

c^unity  and^  f 

rsf  ?:  &%HSs*.  «^r 

aider  S  E  tS%£L££«  -e  the  shaft  in  Ma  lory  fortunately 

££  niaiSd  fVcui:1^::/3 

son,  Ezra  Carter  Gross  we  have  no  grave.  Bur  both  men  receivea 
respect  of  their  compatriots  * 

T  T,n0  of  nf ter  a  reunion  at  Wellesley,  I  went  up  to  Concord  and 

^“several  day^searching  f  .ore  info  rmat 

srr&;  suarur 

^  elate  ea  t^ 

Stories  which  I  had  already  heard  many  times  at  hone,  but  never before 
realize  my  mother's  ancestors  were  the  ancestors  of  Ouh  p  p 

ggSHSsa.^yyfSp^ggKjg* 

srs  s 

idles  “  propagating  fra, it  and  other  trees.  The  record  says, 

'•In  1731  his  house  and  home  lot  were  in  better  order  and  he  had 
more  land  under  cultivation  than  any  other  in  the  settlement. 

No  wonder  he  left  an  estate  of  $1.0,000.  Ao  not  onl f  ad „thi, »^«P **» f  f  re£t„. 
station"  but  he  owned  the  ferry  over  the  n  ,  ]c;  -1707  t  read  that 

There  is  a  marker  there  now.  In  the  Town  Records  of ^  W  L  take  the 
Ebenezer  Eastman  and  Rolf e  and  others  were  ^ske  ,rkpT,  in  a  field 

place  of  the  ferry.  On  the  farm  land  you  mil  fund  a  stone  m-raer  in  a  f„eld 

back  from  the  river,  which  reads 

"Site  of  Rumford  Garrison  Mo.  2  Around  the  House  of  Capt.  Ebenezer 
Eastman.  To  which  were  assigned  uay  15,  17U0  thirteen  settlers  nth 

their  families." 

And  near  the  memorial  playground  there  is  a  h^dso®®  f°UI*  Cl°Ck  faC63' 

a  memorial  to  our  highly  respected  ancestor,  Ebenezer  Ed 

The  gentleman  seems  to  have  been  very  much  a  part  of  the  town,  being  constable 
in  17U8,  among  other  tdngs.  fe  town  changed  its  name  set^^^  in  ^33.  then 

y.n  *.*  about  .*«■.  we 

The  following  was  compiled  by  Samuel  1.  Bradshaw. 
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EASTMAN  GENEALOGY  compiled  by  Samuel  Peck  Bradshaw 


The  first  Eastman  of  whom  we  have  record  is  JOHN  EaSTHAN  of  Romsey, 

Southampton  County  (Hampshire)  England.  He  made  a  will  dated  September  21*,  1602, 

proved  October  22,  1602,  and  left  bequests  to  his  sons,  Roger  and  John,  and  to 

his  daughters,  Elizabeth  and  Margaret,  and  to  his  wife,  Anne. 

The  first  Eastman  in  America  was  ROGER.  He  came  in  April,  163 8,  on  the  ship 
Confidence,  John  Jobson  Master,  bound  for  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  He^ re¬ 
ceived  lands  in  the  first  division  in  Salisbury,  Massachusetts  j.n  161*0—3 •  Roger 
was  born  in  England  in  1610.  He  married  Sarah  Smith,  who  was  born  in  1621  and 
died  in  Salisbury,  Massachusetts  March  11,  1697 •  They  were  both  members  of  the  ^ 
church  in  Salisbury  in  l69l*«  Roger  died  in  Salisbury,  Massachusetts  December  lo, 
1691*.  (It  was  originally  thought  that  Roger  came  from  Langford,  but  the  search 
which  George  Eastman  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  had  made,  disclosed  that  Roger 
came  from  Charieton  near  Downton  in  Vi It shire  and  was  a  carpenter.) 

The  children  of  ROGER  and  SARAH  SMITH  Ea.ST.uAN  we  re:  John,  born  January  2, 

161*0;  Nathaniel,  born  March  18,  161*3;  PHILIP,  born  October  20,  16 hh;  Thomas,  bom 
September  11,  161*6;  Timothy,  born  September  29,  161*8;  Joseph,  born  November  8, 

1650;  Benjamin,  born  December  12,  1652;  Sarah,  born  July  25,  l655i  Samuel,  born 
September  20,  1657;  Ruth,  born  January  21,  1661.  All  presumably  born  in  Salisbury. 

PHILIP  EASTMAN,  son  of  Roger,  son  of  John 

Born  October  20,  16U*  in  Salisbury,  Massachusetts 
Died 

Married  1st,  name  unknown,  and  had  one  daughter 
Married  2nd,  August  22,  1678,  Mary  Morse,  widow  of  Anthony  Morse 
and  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Elenor  Barnard  of  Newburyport, 
Massachusetts.  She  was  born  September  22,  161*5 
Married  3rd,  Margaret 

Children  of  PHILIP  EASTMAN :  Susannah,  born  1673,  in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  died 
December,  1772  in  her  100th  year.  Married  1st  Thomas  Wood  who  was  killed 
by  the  Indians,  March  15,  1697*  Married  2nd,  John  Swann  and  moved  to 
Connecticut.  She  was  twice  captured  by  the  Indiana;  Hannah,  born  November 
5,  1679  in  Haverhill,  Mass.;  EBENEZER,  born  January  10,  1680  in  Haverhill, 
Mass.;  Philip,  born  August  18,  168U;  Abigail,  born  1689,  married  John  Morse. 

EBENEZER  EASTMAN,  son  of  Philip,  son  of  Roger,  son  of  John  _ 

Born  February  17,  1681  or  January  10,  1689  in  Haverhill,  Massachusetts 
Died  July  28,  17U8  in  Concord,  New  Hampshire  aged  59. 

Married  March  1*,  1710  Sarah  Peaslee  of  Haverhill,  daughter  of  Joseph 
Peaslee  and  Ruth  Barnard  Peaslee  (Tracy  Gen.) 

Children  of  EBENEZER  EASTMAN  and  SARAH  PEASLEE  EASTMAN 

Eb.enezer,  born  September  5,  1711  in  Haverhill,  died  1778,  married  Eleanor 
Philip,  born  November  13,  1?13,  died  September  1,  l80l*,  married 
Abigail  Bradley 

Joseph,  born  June  10,  1715,  died  1803,  married  Abigail  Mellon 
Nathaniel,  born  March  10,  1717,  married  175'*  Phoebe 
Jeremiah,  born  August  25,  1719,  married  Dorothy  Carter 
Obadiah,  born  December  11,  1721 

RUTH,  born  January  17,  1729  in  Concord,  New  Hampshire 
Moses,  born  February  28,  1732,  died  April  i*,  1812,  married 
Elizabeth  Kimball. 


of  Philip,  son  of  Roger,  son  of  John 


RUTH  EASTMAN,  daughter  of  Ebenazer,  son 


Born  January  17,  1729  in  Concord,  New  Hampshire 
Died 

Married  1st  January  30,  17 it 2  Dr.  Ezra  Carter 
Born  1719 

Died  September  17,  1767,  aged  48 

Married  2nd  August  Hi,  1768  Samuel  Fowler  of  Boscawen, 


New  Hampshire 


Children  of  RUTH  EAST: AN  CARTER  AND  DR.  EZRA  CARTER 

Ezra,  born  June  12,  17U3;  Ruth,  born  February  26,  llhSi  Ephraim,  born 
October  21,  17  U6,  married  Dorcas  Hill  or  Haul. 

JUDITH,  born  about  1763 

JUDITH  CARTER,  daughter  of  Ruth  Eastman  Carter,  daughter  of  Ebenezer,  son 
of  Philip,  son  of  Roger,  son  of  John. 


Born  about  1?63  in  Concord,  New  Hampshire 

Died  June  22,  1790  in  Hartford,  Vermont  .  „  . 

Married  1776  the  Reverend  Thomas  Gross,  son  of  Captain  Simon  uross  an 
Phebe  Knowles  Gross  of  Lebanon,  Connecticut 
Born  November  12,  1758  in-  Lebanon,  Connecticut 
-Died  March  18,  18H3  in  Batavia,  New  York 

Children  of  JUDITH  CARTER  AND  THOMAS  GROSS 


Thomas  Jr.,  born  in  Hartford,  Vermont 

EZRA  GARTER,  Born  July  11,  1787  in  Hartford,  Vermont  .  , 

Died  April  9,  1829  in  Albany,  New  York.  Buried  m  Albany 
Married  February  2,  1815  Phebe  Barnes  Fisher,  daughter  of 
.Tns-5  ah  Fisher  and  Phebe  Barnes  (Hall)  Fisher, 


Elizabethtown,  New  York 

Born  February  17,  1799  in  Elizabethtown,  New  York 
Died  April  26,  1827  in  Keeseville,  New  York 


Children  of  RUTH  EASTMAN  ATD  SaMUEL  FOOLER,  2nd  HUSBAND 


Ruth,  married  Samuel  Fessenden. 

Sarah  Carter,  married  Dr.  Samuel  Peterson  M 

Ruth  Fowler,  married  Samuel  Fessenden,  a  lawyer,  born  July  16,  1784  m 
Fryeburg,  Maine,  died  March  13,  1869  near  Portland,  maine.  Their 
children  were:  William  Pitt  Fessenden,  bom  October  16,  looo  in. 
Boscawen,  New  Hampshire.  Died  September  8,  1869  in  Portland,  Maine. 
Was  graduated  from  Bowdoin  in  1823,  when  17  years  old,  adraiubed  to 
the  bar  in  1827,  member  of  Maine  Legislature  in  1832  and  m  1840,  mem 

her  of  Congress  in  1840.  Q 

Samuel  Clement  Fessenden,  born  March  7,  1815  in  New  Gloucester,  Mai  , 
diidTMTr“G?aduated  from  Bowdoin  in  I83U  when  19  years  of  age,  was  a 

lawyer,  in  Congress  1861-63.  .  .  , 

Thomas  Amory  Deblois  Fessenden,  bom  January  23,  1826  m  or  _  ^ ^ _ 

MiHTiT^IidSeptember  28,  1868  in  Lewiston,  Maine.  -rras  graduated  _ro 
Bowdoin  in  1845  when  19  years  old,  was  a  lawyer. 


-V 
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"Captain  Ebenezer  Eastman  born  in  Haverhill  Feby  17,  1681.  At  the  age  of 
21  he  joined  the  Keg't  of  Col.  ^ainwright  in  expedition  against  Port 
Royal.  In  1711  was  in  command  of  a  company  that  joined  the  British  fleet 
under  Admiral  talker  destined  for  Canada.  He  went  to  Cape  Breton  twice, 
first  time  Mch  1,  1745*  in  command  of  a  company  and  was  present  at  the 
reduction  and  surrender  of  Louisburg  June  16,  1745.  He  returned  Nov.  10, 
1745.  Early  the  next  year  .he  went  again  and  returned  July  9,  1746." 

— From  History  of  Haverhill,  Mass. 

"In  the  Expedition  against  Louisburg,  Cape  Breton,  Captain  Ebenezer  Eastman 
was  commander  of  a  company  raised  in  and  around  Concord  IT.  H.  and  was 
engaged  in  the  assault  made  on  that  stronghold  in  1?45»  He  went  to  Cape 
Breton  twice,  first  set  out  from  Rumford  (now  Concord)  Mch.  1,  1745  and 
returned  Nov.  10,  1745*  The  next  year  he  went  again  and  returned  home 
July  9,  1746." 

—From  History  of  Concord,  N.  H. 

"Captain  Ebenezer  Eastman,  Capt.  of  Company  5th  of  6th  Mass.  Regt. 

Feb.  6,  1744.  Col.  Sylvester  Richmond."  (Hist,  of  Concord) 

The  Government  Guide  Book  on  New  Hampshire  has  the  following  to  say: 

"Ebenezer  Eastman  in  1764  built  a  sawmill  at  Pemgewasset  or  East 
Village,  later  Franklin,  kept  a  tavern,  besides  a  farm  and  lumber. 

His  homestead  is  at  ^ebster  Place,  2  miles  south  of  Franklin  on 
U.S.  3  (north  of  Concord).  He  was  founder  of  Pemge?;asset.  In 
1725  Concord  was  regranted  to  a  company  including  Ebenezer  Eastman. 

He  was  an  early  settler  in  1727." 

"Ebenezer  Eastman  was  a  man  of  indominable  energy.  He  first  resided 
in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  next  in  Concord,  N.  H.  of  which  he  was  one  of 
the  original  grantees.  He  was  bold,  judicious,  determined  and 
successful.  Many  anecdotes  are  related  of  him  in  the  histories  of 
Haverhill  and  Concord.  He  was  a  pioneer  among  the  Indians.  Captain 
in  the  French  war,  held  a  garrison  on  the  east  side  of  the  Merrimac 
and  was  prominent  in  the  settlement  and  subsequent  business  of  the 
town.  He  married  Sarah  Peaslee,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Joseph  Peaslee 
and  Ruth  Barnard.  ‘Hien  nine  years  of  age  his  father's  house  was 
burned  by  the  Indians." 

George  Eastman  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  had  a  search  made  in  England 
in  regard  to  our  Eastmans.  Those  findings  are  somewhat  at  variance  with  what 
was  found  at  the  library  in  New  York.  It  disproved  the  idea  that  the  Eastmans 
originally  came  from  T7ales.  It  gives  the  interesting  information  that  90  per 
cent  of  all  Eastmans  in  this  country  are  descended  from  Roger,  and  that  the 
family  is  one  of  the  smallest  in  the  United  States  with  a  300-year  record  of 
residence. 

The  two  dates  given  for  the  birth  of  Ebenezer  Eastman  are  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Eastman  Genealogy  by  Guy  S.  Rix  gives  the  date  as  February  17,  1681, 
while  the  History  of  Concord,  from  1725  to  1853  by  Nathaniel  Bouton,  ,  on  page 
645  says  he  was  corn  oanuary  10,  1689  and  died  July  28,  1748,  aged  59.  And  our 
usual  source  of  information,  a  tombstone,  we  do  not  have.  In  this  history  of 
■Concord  are  all  proofs  of '  war  service  and  lists  of  officers.  The  Haverill,  Mass, 
birth  records  give  Feb.  17,  1861.  /M  S  , 


Material  sent  Sept.  11,  1869  to  Juliet  Gross  Burt,  aged  17,  in  Aus able  Forks  by 
her  cousin,  Isabel  Wood,  in  Grand  Rapids  (From  the  History  oi  Concord  by  Bouton). 

"In  addition  to  the  many  interesting  facts  respecting  Capt.  Ebenezer  Eastman 
which  the  nreceding  history  furnishes,  the  part  he  took  in  the  first  settlement 
of  the  town,  the  services  he  rendered,  and  the  offices  of  trust  and  honor  which 
he  held— it  may  be  stated  that,  having  considerable  property,  and  coming  as  he 
did  at  the  earliest  period  of  the  settlement,  with  six  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom 

was  fifteen  years  of  age  and  able  to  work  —  Capt.  Eastman  became  in  a  few  years 

the  strong  man  of  the  town.  From  his  youth  he  had  been  inured  to  hardship  and  to 

bold  and  daring  enterprises  .  .  .  Capt.  Eastman  obtained  his  title  in  the 
French  war,  when  he  was  distinguished  for  his  gallant  conduct.  He  led  a  Company 
against  the  French  stronghold -on  Cape  Breton  in  17UU-5-6,  and  was  successful  m 
the  reduction  of  the  fortress." 


201.  PHILIP  EASTMAN,  born  October  20,  l6Ui  in  Salisbury  Mass.,  first  lived 
in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  but  his  house  being  burned  by  the  Indians  March  15,  1697  and 
some  of  his  family  captured,  and  others  dispersed,  and  himself  captured  at  the 
same  time,  he  finally  after  his  escape,  soon  after,  concluded  to  settle  in  Conn, 
where  his  son  Philip  had  preceded  him.  Susannah,  his  daughter,  was  twice  captured 

by  the  Indians. 


THE  GARTERS 

Sent  by  Isabel  Wood  to  Juliet  Burt  in  Ausable  Forks  Sept.  11,  1869. 
^  jsT  Fa^a.  e/v  i-Yj 
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From  the  History  of  Concord: 

"RUffl  EASTMAN,  born  January  17,  1729,  married  DR.  EZRA  CARTER,  first  physi¬ 
cian  of  Concord  in  17U2,  being  only  thirteen  years  of  age.  Dr.  Carter  was  a 
native  of  South  Hampton,  N.  H.  and  came  to  Concord  in  17u0,  in  17h2  he  manned 
Ruth,  only  daughter  of  Capt.  Eastman.  According  to  family  tradition  their  first 
child  was  bom  before  she  was  fourteen  years  old.  After  marriage  Ruth  retained 
her  love  for  childish  sports  and  on  one  occasion  the  doctor,  on  returning  home, 
found  his  wife  playing  with  other  children  in  the  haymow.  Being  respectably 
educated  and  a  good  penman  Dr.  Carter  soon  became  prominent  in  town  affairs  as 
well  as  distinguished  as  a  physician.  Dr.  Carter  was  of  a  kind  and  benevolent 
temper,  of  quick  wit  and  pleasantry  in  conversation,  and  a  general  favorite  among 
all  classes  of  people.  On  a  certain  occasion  Dr.  Carter  was  called  to  visit  a 
sick  family  in  Bow.  The  family  were  a  long  time  sick,  the  doctor  was  their, 
constant  attendant,  and  on  their  recovery  the  poor  man  felt  new  trouble  coming 
upon  him.  "How  doctor,"  said  he,  "am  I  to  pay  you  for  all  your  kindness,  atten¬ 
tion  and  medicines?"  "I  have  been  faithful  to  you,"  replied  the  doctor,  "and  am 
I  not  entitled  to  a  reward? "  . "You  are  doctor,  oh  you  are,"  said  the  trembling  wife, 
"but  do  wait  a  little,  we  cannot  pay  you  now."  "I  can  inform  you,  my  good 
friends,"  said  the  doctor,  "that  I  am  knowing  to  your  having  property  enough  to 
satisfy  my  demands,  and  moreover  that  I  shall  have  it  before  leaving  the  house. 

The  poor  family  were  thunderstruck,  they  had  always  heard  the  doctor  applauded 
as  a  man  of  mercy  and  benevolence.  They  knew  not  what  to  do.  At  this  moment 
away  scampered  a  flock  of  kittens  across  the  room,  which  the  doctor  seeing,  caught 
one  of  them  and  put  in  his  pocket.  "I  told  you  I  should  have  my  pay,"  he  said. 

"I  have  got  it.  Goodbye  and  God  bless  you."  Just  before  his  decease  he  looked 
over  his  accounts,  filled  out  receipts  against  all  the  poor  persons  who  were  in¬ 
debted  to  him  with  directions  that  his  executors  should  deliver  them  to  those 
concerned  immediately  upon  his  death.  He  died  in  the  meridian  of  manhood  Sept. 

17,  1767  aged  J48.  On  a  plain  old-fashioned  gravestone  erected  at  the  brow  of 
the  ascent,  after  you  enter  the  old  Concord  burying  ground,  on  the  south  side, 
his  name  is  engraved  Ezra  Carter  Esq." 

The  grave  of  Dr.  Ezra  Carter  in  the  North  Cemetery  in  Concord  on  the  map 
of  the  cemetery  is  Grave  1,  Lot  I4.83B.  The  stone  is  an  old,  old  stone  of  gray- 
black  material  somewhat  sunken  in  the  soil.  It  stands  in  a  row  of  graves,  but 
there  are  no  other  markers.  It  is  four  rows  back  from  the  Stickney  vault,  on  a 
slight  rise  of  land.  It  reads  "Here  lies  the  Body  of  Ezra  Carter  Esquire.  He 
died  September  17th  1767  in  the  h8th  year  of  his  age." 


The  History  of  Concord  and  the  town  records  give  sundry  interesting  items 
about  Dr.  Carter.  "Dr.  Ezra  Carter  is  the  first  doctor  of  whom  we  have  any 
account."  At  a  meeting  the  8th  of  March,  17U5,  Ezra  Carter  was  voted  to  be  con¬ 
stable.  He  was  selectman  and  clerk  in  17U9.  Nov.  10,  1?66  he  was  made  moderator 
of  the  legal  meeting  of  freeholders  and  inhabitants  of  the  Parish  of  Concord. 
March  1767  "he  performed  the  last  of  the  many  official  duties  intrusted  to  him 
by  his  fellow  citizens."  April  17,  1778  it  was  voted  to  purchase  the  house  lot 
belonging  to  the  heirs  of  Ezra  Carter  Esq.  deceased.  (From  the  Concord  Town 
Records  1732  ff.) 


Ezra  Carter  came  from  South  Hampton  in  17U0,  aged  21,  with  his  father  and 
three  brothers  and  one  sister,  Abigail.  He  had  studied  medicine  with  or.  Ordway 
in  Salisbury,  Mass.  There  were  two  hundred  and  fifty  people  in  Concord  at  that 
time.  It  is  told  that  a  man  cam©  to  get  the  doctor  to  go  to  his  house,  but 
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nr.  Carter's  horse  would  not  take  the  bridle.  The  man  returned  without  the 
doctor,  was  ambushed  and  killed  by  the  Indians.  Dr.  Caroer  7/as  Justice  of ^ the 
Peace.  (The  Carter  Genealogy,  descendants  of  Thomas,  Carter,  vreston,  Reading, 
Hebron  and  Warren,  is  not  our  genealogy.) 

CARTER  GENEALOGY  compiled  by  Samuel  Peck  Bradshaw 
THOIAS  CARTER  of  Salisbury,  Mass. 

Born 

Died  August  Ik,  1669 
Married  Mary  ? 

Children  of  THOMAS  CARTER  and  Mary  his  wife 
JOHN 

Bom  May  18,  1650 
Died 

Married  Martha  Brown,  daughter  of  William  Brown  and  his  wife  Elizabeth 
Murford  (Tracy  Genealogy) 

(New  England  History  and  Genealogical  Register  Vol.  7,  p.  31k) 

Children  of  JOHN  CARTER  AND  MARTHA  BROTH  CiJITER 

Mary,  born  1681,  died  young.  Thomas,  born  March  1683.  Abigail 
bom  March  7,  1686.  John,  Born  June  8,  1683 ■,  Samuel,  born 
April  7,  1691.  Mary,  born  April  7,.  1691.  EPHRAIM,  born  November 
2,  1693. 

(Savage  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  New  England.  N.E.  Hist,  and  Gen. 

Reg.  Vol.  7.  p.  31k) 

EPHRAIM  CARTER,  son  of  John,  son  of  Thomas  of  Salisbury,  Mass. 

Bora  Nov.  2,  1693 
Died 

Married  Martha  Stevens,  daughter  of  John  and  Dorothy  Hubbard  Stevens. 
John  Stevens  was  the  son  of  John  Stevens  and  his  wife  Joanna 
Thorn.  Dorothy  Hubbard  was  the  daughter  of  Richard  Hubbard  and 
his  wife  Martha  Allen  (Tracy  Genealogy).  Martha  Stevens  was 
bom  in  1696. 

Ephraim  Carter  moved  from  South  Hampton,  N.  H.  to  Concord,  N.H.  in 
1?U0  taking  his  family  with  him. 

Children  of  EPHRAIM  CARTER  aND  MARTHA  ALIEN  CARTER 

EZRA,  bom  1719.  Daniel,  born  in  Salisbury,  Mass.,  married 
Hannah  Fowler  of  Salisoury.  Ezekiel,  Joseph,  Abigail,  married 
John  Hoyt. 

(N.  E.  Hist,  and  Gen.  Reg.  Vol.  7,  p.  31k.) 


EZRA  CARTER,  son  of  Ephraim,  son  of  John,  son  of  Thomas 


Born  1719  ,  ,  to 

Died  Sept.  17,  1767  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  aged  U8  Ebenezer 

Married  January  30,  17^2  Ruth  Eashnan,  daughter  of  Capt.  Ebenezer 

EasS  S  Concord,  H.  H.  by  the  Reverend  Timothy  Walker.  Rutn 
Eastman  bom  January*-  17,  1729  at  Concord,  N.  H. 

Children  of  Dr.  Ezra  Carter  and  RUTH  EASTMAN 

Ezra,  born  Juno  12,  171*3.  Ruth,  born  February  26  17W. 

Ephraim,  born  Dot.  21,  171*6,  married  Dorcas  Hill  or  HJ.1, 
aid  had  taelve  children.  JUDITH,  born  1763  in  Concord 

N.  H. 

(Hist,  of  Concord,  N.  H.  and  Eastman  Gen.  by  Guy  S.  Hix) 

JUDITH  CARTER,  daughter  of  Dr.  Ezra  Carter,  son  of  Ephraim,  son  of 
John,  son  of  Thomas 

Born  1763  in  Concord,  N.  H.  ~  ^ , 

Died  June  22,  1790  in  Hartford,  Vt.,  aged  27,  burned  in  Hartford, 

Vt. 

Married  1776  the  Reverend  Thomas  Gross 
Born  November  12,  1758  in  Lebanon,  Conn. 

Died  March  18,  18U3  in  Batavia,  New  York. 

Children  of  JUDITH  CARTER  GROSS  A®  THOMAS  GROSS 

Thomas  Jr. 

EZRA  CARTER  GROSS 

Died  April?)  1829  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  buried  in  Albany- 
Married  Feb.  2,  1815  Phebe  Barnes  Fisher,  daughter  of 
Josiah  Fisher  and  Phebe  Barnes  (Hall)  Fisher  of 
Elizabethtown,  N.  Y.  Phebe  Fisher  was  born  February 
17,  1799  at  Elizabethtown,  N.  Y.  Died  April  2o,  Lodi 
at  Kee Seville,  M.  Y. 

(Eastman  Genealogy.  Family  records  and  cemetery  records.) 

.  Letter  from  the  Reverend  Thomas  Gross  to  his  three  grandchildren  reads: 

"Because  my  first  wife  was  gra^mcther,  1  ^ -L^h^dsometomL. 

ier.  She  was  the  admiration  of  all  who  knew  her.  ^nc  w  a  y  rather  small 
»he  was  sensible  and  possessed  of  the  most  amiable  ^posx  ,  engaging, 

size,  but  an  excellent  figure.  Her  conversation  wcS  instructive  and  engag  g, 

and  she  died  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind,  bidding  her  *p-en  c* 

Such  is  an  imperfect  representation  of  your  grandmother. 


THE  FISHER  FAMILY 


And  now  for  the  Fishers.  They  are  parti cularly  in teres ting  as  tney  bring 
us  right  dovm  to  the  present.  They  lived  in  lovely  Elizabethtown  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  and  there  is  the  "Fisher  Bridge"  on  Route  9N  on  the  way  to  Westport.  Al- 
the  land,  some  300  acres,  along  the  highway  beyond  the  red  brick  .land  residence 
was  Greatgrandfather  Fisher's  farm.  Now  there  are  many  new  and  attractive  houses 

built  along  the  road. 

In  August  1959  I  went  over  from  Jay  to  Elizabethtown  and  stayed  a  week 
looking  up  records  in  the  Court  House,  cleaning  the  tombstone,  and  calling  on 
various  people,  seeking  information.  Some  were  people  I  remembered  mother  men 
tioning  as  old  family  friends  —  the  Hands  and  the  Hales,  for  example.  Among 
others  were  descendants  of  Ezra  Pond;  Mrs.  George  Levi  Brown,  widow  of  the  author 
of  "Pleasant  Valley,"  the  history  of  Elizabethtown.;  Air.  Arthur  Coonrad,  an  old 
gentleman  of  85,  and  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Lawrence .  Her  mother  was  a  Hand,  and  her 
father  Albion  ^adharas.  Erhich  makes  her  a  relative  of  the  Ben  Hall’s  family,  bu 
not  of  mine.  All  were  delightfully  friendly. 

Mother  said  she  remembered  as  a  very  little  girl  being  all  dressed  up  in 
her  bronze  slippers,  embroidered  pantalets  and  low-necked,  short-sleeved  dress 
and  being  taken  to  call  on  Mrs.  Hand.  A  few  years  ago  when  George  Bradshaw  was 
on  his  way  to  his  fiftieth  reunion  at  Beloit,  his  seatmate  proved  to  be  Judge 
Augustus  Hand.  The  Judge  knew  all  about  the  Fishers  oeing  old  family  xrien  s 
and  neighbors  and  remembered  about  the  three  little  orphan  Gross  girls  being 
brought  up  by  their  grandparents,  the  Fishers. 

Having  so  many  of  the  Fisher  personal  belongings  makes  them  seem  more  real 
to  us  than  some  of  our  other  forebears,  Jo si ah’ s  snuff  box  is  here,  and  his  wi  e 
Phebe’s  with  vanilla  beans  in  the  snuff  to  give  fragrance.  It  is  round,  t  ee 
and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  picture  and  the  inscription  "Telemaque 
Aborde  dans  L’ile  de  CaUpso."  I  have  too  a  pocketbook  of  Josiah  s  from  Turkey 
with  "Constantinople"  impressed  on  the  cover.  It  has  the  following  memorandum 
in  one  of  the  compartments:  "One  pare  of  handirns,  fifteen  sheep,  nine  harer 
teeth,  three  plowshires,  beens  and  grees  and  too  saws  and  bags  a  number  .and  ..our 
barrels,  two  chanes,  one  mill  saw,  and  my  flax  brake,  one  pair  of  yock  irons, 
Charles  his  goat,  the  yock  irons,  my  plow  at  Mr.  Howards."  It  is  signed  Josien 
Fisher  of  Elizabeth  Town"  with  the  old-fashioned  s.  Tnere  is  also  some  money 
two  thirds  of  a  dollar,  printed  by  Hall  and  Sellers,  1776,  and  two  pieces  of 
fractional  currency,  one  of  Feb.  17,  186U.  As  there  is  also  a  receipt  made  out 
to  Mr.  George  M.  Burt,  it  may  be  that  Grandfather  Burt  carried  this  pockeobook 
on  occasion,  which  would  account  for  the  Civil  War  fractional  currency  therein. 
Richard  Bradshaw  has  a  huge  gold  colored  silk  handkerchief  given  to  him  by  ms 
grandmother,  with  Josiah’ s  initial  in  the  corner,  embroidered  by  his  grand¬ 
daughter  Emily  Gross.  There  is  also  a  gingerjar  brought  to  Josiah  along  vatu 
the  handkerchief  by  some  seafaring  friend.  Silver  tea  spoons  and  table  spoons 
of  both  Phebe  and  daughter  Phebe  I  have  and  Phebe’s  sugar  spoon,  and  a  vrhite 
dress  of  daughter  Phebe’s  all  made  by  hand  in  Empire  style,  probably  her  wedding 
dress  of  1815.  There  was  also  a  white  wool  cape,  ’which  I  gave  to  the  museum  m 
Elizabethtown.  Handwoven  are  daughter  Phebe’s  blankets,  part  of  her  trousseau 
apparently,  as  they  are  marked  with  her  initials  and  a  number.  Brass  candle¬ 
sticks  of  Phebe  senior's  are  here  and  many  of  her  befrilled  caps,  and  her  ig 
embroidered  pocket  worn  outside  - —  the  Kind  Lucy  Lockett  lost. 

what  we  do  not  have,  most  regrettably,  is  any  of  Josiah' s  cabinet  work. 

For  he  was  a  cabinet  maker.  A  letter  from  his  granddaughter  Juliet  Gross  .o  her 
sister  Charlotte  tells  of  his  difficulty  in  raising  his  payroll  m  the  ways 
after  the  financial  panic  of  1837.  However,  in  Julia  Hall  Edward ' s  house  m 
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Jay,  for  all  to  see,  there  is  a  beautiful  chest  of  drawers  of  mahogany  and  maple 
v/hich  Josiah  made  for  his  daughter  Phebe,  the  grandmother  of  Julia's  father  and 
of  my  mother. 

Just  where  his  cabinet  shop  was  we  are  not  sure.  An  elderly  man  of  92, 
ulr.  Belong,  said  he  thought  it  was  beyond  the  Fisher  Bridge  toward  Simond  Hill. 

He  did  remember  that  the  Fisher  residence  was  between  the  Hands  and  the  Bridge. 
Some  distance  back  from  the  road  to  rrestport,  behind  the  Coonrads,  there  is  a 
big  building  with  windows  made  up  of  twelve  tiny  panes,  which  no  doubt  is  a 
Fisher  barn,  and  in  which  possibly  some  of  the  furniture  was  made.  The  risher 
house  hasbeen  moved  across  the  road  from  the  side  on  which  the  Hand  house  stands, 
and  hasbeen  remodelled  somewhat,  but  the  interior  shows  its  old  construction. 

It  is  a  few  doors  beyond  the  Library  and  is  occupied  by  the  George  James  family. 

It  was  most  interesting  to  find  in  the  Court  House  documents  relating  to  the 
Fisher  family.  I  tried  to  search  out  what  happened  to  all  those  3C0  acres  but 
could  not  discover,  though  I  traced  through  every  possible  angle  — -  selling  or 
buying  or  transferring  or  giving,  and  under  various  names.  I  was  told  that  there 
might  possibly  be  some  records  in  Plattsburgh,  as  Essex  county  was  originally 
part  of  Clinton.  But  it  seems  strange  that  there  simply  are  no  records  of  the 
sale  of  that  land  after  Josiah' s  death. 

I  did  find  the  following  document,  however.  Notice  the  "rock."  Mr.  Arthur 
Coonrad,  aged  85  in  1959,  told  me  the  Fisher  land  began  at  a  rock  in  the 
Boquet  river  ™  not  far  from  the  little  bridge  leading  to  the  Hale's  home  and 
was  not  split  by  the  frost. 

Deed  in  Court  House,  Elizabethtown,  New  York: 

"Made  this  22d  day  of  May  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  183k,  Juliet  M.  Gross  and 
Charlotte  C.  Gross,  grandchildren  of  the  said  Josiah  Fisher  .  .  .for  and  in 
consideration  of  the  natural  love  and  affection  which  both  said  party  of  the  first 
part  hath  and  beareth  unto  the  said  parties  of  the  second  part  as  also  for  the 
better  maintenance,  support  and  livelihood  of  them,  the  said  parties  of  the 
second  part  hath  given,  granted,  aliened,  enfeoff  and  confirm  .  .  .  all  that 
certain  piece  or  parcel  of  land  situate  in  Elizabethtown  aforesaid  and  bounded  as 
f ollov/s  ~  beginning  at  a  rock  in  a  corner  of  lot  No.  13  in  a  stream  of  water 
called  the  (2)  branch,  thence  down  stream  of  water  south  60  degrees  east  one 
chain  and  80  links  .  .  .  lot  purchased  of  George  W.  Allen  and  the  same  on  which 
Daniel  Jackson,  now  live  together  ..."  (Much  legal  phraseology.) 

The  following  letter  is  from  donroe  Hall  to  his  sister-in-law ,  Charlotte 
Gross.  Charlotte  apparently  is  visiting  Emily  in  New  York  at  30  Pearl  Street . 
Juliet,  the  oldest  of  the  three  Gross  girls  married  monroe  Hall,  Emily  married 
Ransom  E.  Yrood  and  Charlotte  married  George  M.  Burt  of  Ausable  Forks. 

From  Monroe  Hall  to  Charlotte  Gross,  mother  of  tirs.  Samuel  Peck  Bradshaw: 

Jay,  Jany  21,  18U6 

Sister  Charlotte 

Above  is  a  description  of  your  lot.  I  am  in  hopes  I  can  get  5125  for 
lot.  I  think  I  shall  go  to  E . Town  next  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  (court  week)  and 
shall  probably  close  the  trade  on  the  best  terms  I  can  get.  I  tho't  it  best  to 
send  the  description  instead  of  having  a  deed  drawn  here  -  I  suppose  my  own 
name  must  be  included  with  yours  and  Inlicts  -  and  Hr.  ''-ood  can  get  a  blank  and 
fill  the  deed  perhaps  for  you.  I  have  received  no  rent  for  the  house  and  don't 
knov/  as  I  shall,  except  some  repairs,  but  it  was  better  to  have  it  occupied  than 
otherwise. 
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Juliet  is  expecting  you  hare  seme,  but  is  inclined  to  think  you  will  not 
venture  in  winter. 

"All  that  certain  piece  or  parcel  of  land  situate  in  the  town  of  Elizabeth¬ 
town  Essex  County  and  state  of  Nevr  York  and  bounded  as  follows:  Beginning  at  <- 
Rock  in  a  corner  of  lot  no  thirteen  in  a  strean  of  water  called  the  ^est  branch, 
thence  down  said  stream  of  water  south  sixty  degrees  east  on  chain  and  eighty 
links  thence  south  twenty  nine  degrees  west  one  chain  and  fifty  links  to  the 
highway  that  leads  to  the  place  called  the  Corner,  thence  north  forty  five  de¬ 
grees  west  one  chain  and  twenty  five  links,  thence  north  one  chain  and  thirty 
six  links  to  the  place  of  beginning  and  containing  twenty  eight  rods  of  land  it 
being  the  lot  formerly  conveyed  by  Josiah  Fisher  and  Phebe  Fisher  to  Charlotte 
C.  Gross  and  Juliet  ii.  Gross." 

It  was  a  satisfaction  in  all  the  frustrating  searching  to  find  Josiah1 s 
will  and  the  various  documents  concerned  with  it.  In  the  notice  puolished  in  the 
"Albany  Argus"  once  a  week  for  six  weeks,  these  names  are  mentioned:  Curtis 
Fisher  of  Claremont,  il.  H.,  Jonathan  Holcomb  and  Fanny  his  wife,  Charles  Fisher 
of  tfestport,  xionroe  Hall,  Juliet  Hall,  Charlotte  Caroline  Gross  of  Jay,  Ransom 
E.  Yfood  and  Emily  his  wife.  For  some  reason  the  mil  was  not  probated  until  the 
29th  of  October,  though  Josiah  died  April  1,  18 ah . 

The  main  part  of  the  will,  dated  the  third  day  of  June,  18U3 ,  reads  as 
follows : 

•« .  .  .1  desire  to  be  decently  buried  without  any  funeral  pomp  and  with  as 
little  expense  as  maybe." 

•1  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  daughter  Mrs.  Johnathan  Holcomb  and  my  grand¬ 
daughters  Mrs .  Juliet  Hall  and  miss  Charlotte  Gross  the  use  of  all  my  personal 
estate  in  possession  and  in  action  (after  the  payment  of  my  debts  and  funeral 
charges  as  aforesaid)  with  the  express  injunction  and  understanding  that  the 
said  Mrs •  Holcomb,  Mrs.  Hall  and  Hiss  Gross  shall  see  that  my  wife  Phebe  (should 
she  survive  me)  is  well  provided  for  during  her  natural  life,  in  sickness  and  in 
health  in  a  style  suitable  to  her  rank  and  condition  in  life,  and  at  her  death  a 
decent  burial,  she  to  reside  with  the  said  Mrs .  Holcomb,  but  at  the  expense  of 
the  said  Mrs.  Holcomb,  iirs.  Hall  and  hiss  Gross." 

Monroe  Hall  named  as  Executor 

Josiah  Fisher 


There  was  also  an  affidavit  of  iirs.  Fanny  Fisher  Holcomb  stating  that  her 
father  Josiah  Fisher  came  to  her  house  in  mostport  and  gave  her  the  will  and 
left  it  with  her  and  never  returned  to  get  it.  And  that  she  gave  it  to  Monroe 
Hall,  the  executor.  Another  item  found  was  that  in  1816  Ezra  C.  Gross,  Josiah’ s 
son-in-law,  bid  $13  h  on  some  property  of  Josiah’ s  to  save  it  from  mortgage  fore¬ 
closure  (Vol.  B.,  p.  U50).  Unfortunately  there  is  no  old  map  showing  the  Fisher 
property,  nor  its  extent,  how  many  chains  in  all  directions  from  that  stone. 

One  memo  says  the  Fishers  lived  next  to  the  Stowes  and  the  Stowes  next  to 
the  Hands.  The  Stowes,  we  know,  were  very  good  friends,  for  Jane  Stowe  is  men¬ 
tioned  frequently  in  the  letters  of  the  Gross  girls  to  each  other,  and  it  was 
a  grown-up  Jane  Stowe  who  gave  my  mother  when  five  years  of  age  a  white  china 
doll  tea  set  which  I  have,  and  a  china  doll  with  many  dresses  in  the  fashion 
of  the  time,  exquisitely  made,  in  a  little  woven  basket  ■'with  a  cover  and  a  hasp. 
Cousin  Jennie  mhitley  in  Plattsburg,  daughter  of  Juliet  Gross  Hall,  was  named  for 
Jane  Stowe,  her  mother's  childhood  friend.  Gardner  Stowe  practised  law  before  1831. 
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He  served  as  District  .Attorney  of  Essex  Co.,  and  as  Attorney  General  of  New 
York  Skate.  The  family  removed  to  PCeeseville.  To  him  Ezra  C.  Gross  wrote 
letters  which  you  will  find  further  on. 

The  Hands  came  to  Elizabethtown  in  1831,  Judge  Augustus  C.  Hand  being  the 
first.  The  present  residence  was  built  in  1849.  This  Augustus  had  three  sons, 
Clifford,  Samuel  and  Diehard.  Richard  too  was  a  lawyer ,  and  he  had  three  daugh¬ 
ters  and  Augustus,  the  Judge  Augustus  Hand  of  New  fork  City.  One  of  the 
daughters  became  Mrs.  Albion  Wadharas.  Judge  Learned  Hand  was  a  cousin. 

When  a  widow  marries  a  widower,  and  both  have  had  children  it  complicates 
things  for  the  lineage  searcher.  And  when  Mrs.  Phebe  Barnes  Hall,  widow  of  Isaac 
Hall  and  the  mother  of  Elihu  the  father  of  Monroe,  our  "Uncle  Hall11  of  Plattsburgh, 
marries  the  widower  Josiah  Fisher  and  their  daughter  if  Phebe,  who  marines  Ezra 
C.  Gross,  our  greatgrandfather,  we  get  all  tangled  up.  To  add  to  our  confusion 
everybody  was  always  naming  children  for  family  friends,  and  everybody  in  Jay  and 
Upper  Jay  and  Black  Brook  and  Elizabethtown  and  Ausable  Forks  and  Plattsburgh  was 
on  such  good  terms  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  who  was  a  relative  and  who  just 
a  family  friend.  The  Hall  situation  does  not  affect  the  Bradshaws ,  as  Monroe 
Hall  was  only  an  uncle  by  marriage  to  Juliet  Gross,  and  a  half-cousin,  but  it 
does  affect  the  Hall  descendants.  Our  "Uncle  Hall"  was  mheir  "Grandfather  Hall," 
and  he  was  bom  in  that  fine,  big  brick  house  in  Jay  at  the  junction  of  the  road 
from  Wilmington  and  the  road  to  Ausable  Forks.  The  house  was  built  in  1815  by 
his 'father,  Elihu  Hall.  The  attic,  into -which  I  climed,  is  a  marvel  of  construc¬ 
tion  with  its  huge  timbers. 

To  digress  a  moment  to  the  Halls.  They  run  Isaac,  Elihu,  Monroe.  Isaac 
married  about  1776  Phebe  Barnes,  who  was  born  April~24 ,  17'^6  at  Farmington,  Conn. 
Isaac  died  in  Connecticut.  They  lived  in  Claremont,  N.  H. ,  and  their  children 
were  Elihu,  who  married  in  Jay  in  18 13  Amanda  Stone,  the  daughter  of  Ely  Stone 
and  Polly  Frisbee  Stone.  Mr.  Stone  was  the  Baptist  minister  in  Jay  and  preached 
there  for  many  years.  Amanda  was  born  at  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  Oct.  2a,  1794;  Rhoda 
who  married  David  Osgood  in  Claremont  and  came  to  Elizabethtown  later;  Maria, 
who  married  Asa  Elmore,  and  Isaac,  about  whom  I  know  nothing.  Elihu  Hall  came 
to  Jay  from  Elizabethtown  as  a  young  man,  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  in 
that  new  community,  had  a  distillery,  sold  cattle  in  Montreal,  made  potash  in 
his  potashery  and  sold  it  in  Montreal,  and  built  the  big  house.  He  died  April 
27,  1827.  Ihe  children  of  Elihu  and  Amanda  Stone  Hall  were:  Henry,  born  June 
18,  1815,  Monroe,  born  June  4,  1817,  Phebe,  and  Amanda,  born  1819  and  died  of  a 
sore  throat  in  1820.  The  widow  Hall  married  Peter  G,  Newell  and  continued  to 
live  in  the  big  house  until  her  death  in  1865.  In  1869  it  was  sold  to  Mr.  Day, 
the  father  of  Miss  Caroline  Day,  who  was  living  there  in  1936.  An  inscription 
on  an  old  stone  in  the  Jay  cemetery  reads:  "Amanda  Stone,  widow  of  Elihu  Hall 
and  wife  of  Peter  C.  Newell,  died  May  27th,  1865  aged  70  years."  The  Newell 
children  were  Helen,  Elihu  and  I mo gene.  Elihu1 s  son  Monroe  was  married  August 
31,  1841,  by  the  Rev.  Conant  Sawyer,  to  Juliet  Gross,  the  granddaughter  of  Josiah 
Fisher  of  Elizabethtown.  Their  children  were:  Emily  Phebe,  Henry,  Charlotte 
Gross,  Jane  Stowe,  Mary  Alice.  Juliet  died  Feb.  22,  1853  and  Monroe  was  re¬ 
married  on  May  3 ,  1854  by  the  Rev.  David  Osgood  to  Ermina  Prindle  '"ells,  daughter 
of  Benjamin  ¥e 11s  of  Upper  Jay.  Their  children  were:  Monroe,  Benjamin  Elihu 
and  Ermina  Juliet.  These  are  all  Plattsburgh  people. 

To  return  to  Josiah  Fisher  and  his  second  wife,  Phebe  Barnes  Hall,  the 
widow  of  Isaac  Hall,  and  hence  the  grandmother  of  Monroe  Hall.  Their  daughter 
was  Phebe  Fisher,  who  married  Ezra  Carter  Gross,  and  their  daughter  Juliet 
married  Monroe  Hall,  so  that  the  granddaughter  of  Phebe  Barnes  Hall  Fisher 
married  the  grandson  of  Phebe  Barnes  Hall,  a  half -cousin.  Phebe  Barnes  has  an 
interesting  line  in  her  own  right,  which  of  course  is  just  as  much  ours  as  the 
Fisher  line.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Daniel  Barnes  of  Farmington,  Conn.  One 
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memorandum  says  that  the  first  Barnes  in  this  country  from  "'horn  all  others  are 
descended  left  France  at  the  time  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  and  wont  to  Scotland 
and  there  married  a  Scottish  Covenanter.  Authorities  for  the  lino  arc  uenealogies 
q£  Hew  Hampshire  Vol.  ixl j  Cutter's  Northern  New  York  and  Essex  County,  pngs  73oj 
History  of  Claremont,  N.  H. 

1  Thomas  Barnes  of  Hartford,  Conn,  located  thero  1635,  was  in  Pequot 
War.  Moved  to  Farmington  I6i|l»  Married  Mary  Andros  or  Andrews, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Andrews  of  Farmington,  Conn.  (Andrews  Genealogy, 
page  56).  Lived  at  what  is  now  the  corner  of  Albany  Ave.  and  High 
St.,  Hartford.  Thomas  Barnes  died  between  1688  and  1691. 

2  Ebenezer,  son  of  Thomas,  married  Deborah  Orvis,  their  son 

3  Ebenezer,  Captain  Ebenezer,  born  in  Farmington,  his  son 

I4,  Daniel,  born  April  1701  at  Farmington,  died  May  2U,  1775*  Married 
Zuriah  Edgar,  daughter  of  Abraham  and  Lydia  Edgar.  Their  children 
include 

5  Bill  Barnes,  born  1753,  moved  to  Claremont,  N.  H»  1772  and  died  Feb. 

2U,  18^2.  Became  very  wealthy,  Episcopalian.  Not  a  Tory. 

5  Asabel  Barnes 

5  PHEBE  BARNES,  born  April  2h,  1756  at  Farmington,  Conn.  She  went  to 
Claremont  also.  About  1776  she  married  there  Isaac  Hall,  and  they  had 
ELIHU  Hall,  born  about  1777  at  Claremont,  N.  H. 

(Maria  Hall,  born  circa  1779  at  Claremont,  married  1796  at  Claremont 
Asa  Elmore. 

6  MRS.  PHEBE  BARNES  HALL  (Widow  of  Isaac  Hall)  married  second, . Josiah 
Fisher  of  Claremont,  and  had  PHEBE  BARNES  FISHER  born  at  Elizabeth¬ 
town  Feb.  17,  1799. 

Next  the  Osgoods  must  be  mentioned.  Uncle  luonroe  Hall  and  praina  PrindlQ 
Wells,  you  noticed,  were  married  by  David  Osgood,  a  cousin  as  he  was  uhe  husband 
of  Rhoda  Hall,  daughter  of  Phebe  Barnes  Hall,  grandmother  of  Monroe.  I  have 
books  of  my  mother* s  mother,  Charlotte  Gross,  inscribed  from  Dillon  Osgood. 

There  is  appended  hereto  a  copy  of  a  poem  by  said  Dillon  Osgood  in  regard  to  the 
rain.  After  being  in  au sable  Forks  in  August  and  hearing  how  it  never  rained 
there  nor  in  Jay,  I  have  an  idea  the  subject  of  rain  was  most  heartfelt.  My 
brothers  and  I  can  remember  our  mother’s  frequent  quoting  of  the  first  line  - 
she  probably  hoard  it  as  a  child  from  her  mother.  Only  recently  did  l  discover 
from  whence  it  came. 

The  Summer  Shower 

The  rain*,  the  rain l  the  glorious  rain*. 

In  a  cooling  shower  has  come  again. 

The  summer  gales,  all  day  asleep 
Once  more  awak’ning,  onward  sweep. 

They  bend  the  Poplar’s  quivering  limb. 

In  Firboughs  breath  a  dirge  like  hymn. 

While  limpid  globules  one  by  one 

Fall,  ere  the  shower  has  well  begun. 

The  rain’,  the  rain’,  a  dark’ning  mass 
Of  lowering  vapors  swiftly  pass. 

Along  the  prc'und  where  they  advance 

In  bright' ning  files  the  rain  drops  dance. 

Still  fierce  drives  the  furious  gale, 

The  Pine  sends  forth  a  louder  wail, 

And  bursts  in  grandeur  through  the  cloud 
The  mighty  thunder,  deep  and  loud. 
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The  rain l  the  rain!  it  pours  amain 

On  fresh’ ning  grass,  and  ripening  grain. 
It  pierces  through  the  beochen  leaves 
In  forest  dark;  the  soil  receives 
Its  genial  moisture;  gleeful  rills 
Are  rushing  down  the  verdant  hills; 
Drinks  in  the  tide  the  thirsty  earth 
'There  violets  had  their  primal  birth. 

Oho  rainl  the  rain l  the  s hover  is  by 
Breaks  out  in  blue  the  tranquil  sky, 

Ihe  rainbow  spans  the  blooming  plain. 
Comes  from  .the  grove  a  merrie  strain; 

A  petal  more  fair  flowers  unfold, 

A  deeper  green  decks  woodlands  old, 

A  sweeter  fragrance  scents  the  air, 

A  never  life  is  everywhere. 


Ihe  Osgoods  and  the  Halls  and  the  Fishers  were  all  friends  m  Claremont, 

N.  H.  According  to  the  town  books  of  Claremont,  Joseph  Fisner  married  Sarah 
Osgood  Hay  20,  179*4.  Rhoda  Hall,  daughter  of  nr.  and  „;rs.  Isaac  Hull,  marine 
David  Osgood.  They  moved  to  Elizabethtown  in  181U,  settling  on  the  farm  si u 
of  the  Osgood  family.  Rhoda  was  a  half  sister  of  our  Phebe  Fisher,  and  their 
cL^en  half  ccusiL.  The  Osgoods  are  buried  near  the  Fishers  in  Elazabethto™, 
a  whole  line  of  then.  One  Solomon  Washington  Osgood,  aged  98,  died  in  lul2. 

Iso  is  the  sister  of  SUlm  Hall,  the  father  of  Uonroe  our  '-Uncle  Hall  ," 
so  is  the  aunt  of  Monroe  and  greataunt  of  the  Hall  girls  m  *  a  s  urg, 

Ben  Kali,  the  father  of -Marion,  Richard,  Alice  and  nonroe  of  New  York  City. 

Then  again  on  the  Fisher  side  of  the  house  we  run  into  Josiah's  children 
by  his  first  marriage.  Doubtless  the  Halls  knew  the  children  but  the >  on-y  on.s 
I  know  anything  about  are  the  daughter,  Mrs.  Fanny  Fisher  Holcomb  i  p  , 

who  had  charge  of  the  will  of  her  father  —  and  would  be  a  half  sister  of  youn^ 
Phebe  —  and  her  daughter  Sarah  Ann  Holcomb,  who  married  a  Stanton  in  1837,  -nd 
is  mentioned  in  the  diary  of  uonroe  Hall. 

That  diary  is  a  fascinating  document  --  several  books  of  it.  They  begin 
in  183U.  Some  of  them  are  in  Julia  Edward’s  house  in  Jay.  The  early  on-s  were 
written  while  Monroe  was  a  student  at  Brown  and  tell  of  the  classes  so  very 
early  in  the  morning.  One  entiy  reads:  "CCF  possessed  my  affections  but  there 
were  objections.  I  feared  she  was  not  neat,  her  mind  not  much  cultivated  an 
she  was  a  Congregationalism"  Heed  it  be  added  that  botn  Brown  and  the  Halls 

were  of  the  Baptist  persuasion. 

There  ore  various  interesting  sidelights  on  the  personnel  of  the  genealogies. 
One  is  that  Prudence  Crosby,  who  Harried  Jeremiah  fisher  in  7  5,  Qrosbvs 
father  of  our  Josiah,  cane  fron  the  sane  line  as  did  our  fn  ,  y 

in  Brooklyn,  whoa  I  visited  for  many  summers  at  Crystal  Stock,  1 L. I.  She  was  the 

daughter  of  Joseph  Crosby,  son  of  Simeon,  son  of  Simeon  S?vli™flevte 
Anthony,  son  of  Thomas,  son  of  Uiles,  son  of  John  Crosby  of  StyUyngf ley te , 

England,  born  about  lUhO. 

According  to  Cousin  Lottie  Hall’s  records  in  Plattsburgh,  Jeremiah,  father 
of  Josiah,  served  in  Joseph  Morris'  Company,  Col.  Samuel  Bullards  Reg.  from 
Natick,  which  marched  to  the  alarm  at  Lexington.  He  was  a  Capte*in  m  th 
Militia  when  war  broke  out. 
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Daniel  Barnes,  the  fathar  of  Pnebe  Barnes  Hall  Fisher,  was  killed  in  the 
Revolution,  She  and  Josiah  Fisher  were  married  in  Wethersfield,  Conn,,  Hved 
in  Claremont  and  moved  to  Elicabcthtown,  Josiah  was  born  in  Needham,  Hass., 
lived  in  Natick,  moved  with  his  parents  to  Claremont,  N*  H,  When  I  was  in 
Claremont  in  June  19U7,  I  found  the  old,  old  town  records  and  all  the  Fishers 
listed,  A  Mrs,  Frances  was  living  in  the  old  Fisher  residence,  at  I16  Washington 
Street, 

Richard  Keese  of  Keeseville  was  receiver  for  Elihu  Hall's  estate,  the  papers 
in  connection  therewith  are  at  Julia  Edward's  home  in  Jay.  There  was  an  auction 
of  his  possessions  and  George  Li,  Burt  of  Au  sable  Forks,  my  grandfather,  purchased 
a  yoke  of  oxen  for  #22.95» 

After  Mr,  and  Mrs,  Josiah  Fisher  had  attended  the  funeral  of  their 
daughter,  Phebe  Fisher  Gross  in  Keeseville  in  April  1827,  they  continued  on 
to  Jay  to  attend  the  funeral  of  Mrs,  Fisher's  son,  Elihu  Hall, 

Jeremiah  Fisher  hoh,  was  Town  Clerk  in  Needham  1739-hO-lui,  Selectman  17h2, 
•iiii,  %hSf  *ii7,  *ii8,  1  $0.  Captain  of  Needham  Company  of  Hilitia,  Jacob,  brother 
of  Josiah  Fisher,  had  eleven  children, 

Maria  Hall,  daughter  of  Phebe  Barnes  and  Isaac  Hall,  married 
Asa  Elmore  in  1796  at  Claremont,  They  later  removed  to  Peru,  N.  Y. 
Rhoda  Hall,  another  daughter,  who  married  David  Osgood  and  went  to 
Elizabethtown  in  1814,  died  there  in  1847.  A  daughter,  name  not 
given  in  Julia  Edward’s  papers,  married  a  Parmalee  in  Claremont,  and 
had  Horace  of  whom  we  know  from  Juliet  Gross,  and  Ovid,  Lyman,  Maria, 
Emily,  and  Elihu,  born  1784  in  Claremont,  Phebe  Barnes  Hall  Fisher 
died  in  1844,  blind. 
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FISHER  GENEALOGY 

Compiled  by  Julia  Hall  Edv/ards 
from  the 

American  Encyclopedia  of  Genealogy  and  other  sources 


ANTHONY  FISHER,  born  at  Syleham  England,  County  of  Suffolk,  April  23,  1591, 
baptized  April  23,  1591.  Died  April  18,  1671,  Dorchester,  Mass,  in  his 

80th  year.  Married  1st  Mary - in  England.  2nd  Widow  Isabell  Erect, 

Nov.  lh,  1663,  at  Dorchester,  Mass.  She  died  June  22,  1673. 

Anthony  came  to  New  England  probably  from  Yarmouth  in  the  ship  Rose,  arriv¬ 
ing  at  Boston  June  26,  1637.  Subscribed  to  the  Dedham  covenant  July  18,  1673. 

DANIEL,  son  of  Anthony,  was  born  in  England,  came  to  Dedham  with  his  parents  in 

1637,  died  1683.  Married  Abigail,  daughter  of  deacon  Thomas  and  Susan 
Marriott.  He  is  first  mentioned  in  Dedham  records  as  "Sargent  Daniel  Fisher" 
May  17,  1639.  Chosen  Measurer  May  30,  I6k0.  Joined  the  Ancient  and 
Honorable  Artillery  Co.  &iay,  16U0.  ^as  first  sargenu  of  the  Co.  in  1665. 
Served  the  town  as  selectman  for  32  years,  from  16U9.  Representative  to 

General  Court  1658  to  1682.  State  Surveyor  and  county  commissioner  1668  to 

16?0,  and  in  1683.  Speaker  of  House  of  Deputies  16 8 0-168 1-1682,  was  one 
of  the  Court  assistants  at  time  of  his  death  in  1683  (Dedham).  Jan.  29,. 
1661-2  is  mentioned  as  being  aged  about  1*3  years.  Also  his  depositions  in 
court  files  giving  his  age  as  51  years  in  1669.  Had  six  children  including 

JOHN. 

JOHN,  son  of  Daniel,  born  July  20,  1656  at  Dedham  Mass.,  died  Jan  25*  1736. 

Married  June  15,  1681  Rebecca  Ellis  of  Dedham,  daughter  of  Lieut.  Richard 
and  Elizabeth  Ellis,  born  April  30th,  1661  at  Dedham,  died  Oct.  26,  17U0  at 
Dedham.  Both  buried  there. 

Children;  Abigail,  John,  Elizabeth,  and  Jeremiah  liOii. 

John  Fisher  was  one  of  the  petitioners  for  the  incorporation  of  Needham 
organized  December  1711*  Chairman  of  board  of  selectmen  1711  to^l?l4,  a3.sc 
of  commission  to  build  meeting  house.  Selectman  1722  to  1726.  oigned 
Covenant  of  First  Church  March  18,  1720.  John  received  pay  for  services 
in  King  Phillip’s  War  from  January  2k  to  December  27,  1676. 

JEREMIAH  kOh,  born  September  8,  1701  in  Dedham  (Needham)  Married  Jan.  20,  1725 
Prudence  Crosby  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Sarah  Crosby*  Bora  May  11,  1705  &t 
Billerica.  Died  - . 


Children:  12,  including  JEREMIAH  501,  born  1727  at  Needham.  Josiah,  born 
Jan  29,  1733,  died  March  26,  1752. 

JEREMIAH  501,  son  of  Jeremiah  UoU.  Born  February  1727  at  Needham,  Mass.  Married 
.  March  26,  1755  Esther  Reed  (Needham),  died  1789,  Claremont,  N.  H.  Had  moved 
to  Natick,  Mass,  about  1760. 

Children;  Hannah,  Elizabeth,  JOSIAH, . Phebe,  Prudence,  Abraham,  Isaac, 

Jacob,  Prudence,  Jesse  and  Nancy. 

JOSIAH,  son  of  Jeremiah,  son  of  Jeremiah,  son  of  John,  son  of  Daniel,  son  of 
Anthony,  born  Oct.  16,  1759,  died  April  1,  18U±.  Buried  in  Elizabethtown 
cemetery  beyond  Catholic  church.  Married  first  Married  second 

Phebe  Barnes  Hall,  widow  of  Isaac  Hall.  She  died  Feb.  18,  l8Uu,  aged  88. 
Buried  in  Elizabethtown  cemetery  and  listed  on  the  same  stone  vdth  Josiah. 
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ISAAC  GROSSE 
3 

Isaac  Grosse  came  from  England  with  his  wife,  Ann,  and  three  sons,  Edmund, 
Clement,  and  Matthew,  previous  to  1635 •  Some  one  has  said  he  came  from  Cornwall 
County,  England.  Neither  his  nor  his  sons1  names  are  mentioned  in  the  Cornwall 
County  Parish  Registers  of  Marriages  from  1550  to  I6ii0.  At  that  time  there  were 
a  great  many  Grosses  in  Cornwall  and  Norfolk,  England.  He  was  a  Brewer,  but 
called  "an  husbandman"  when  admitted  to  the  First  Church  in  Boston,  Mas 3 * , 

April  17,  1636.  Having  joined  the  Antinomians  with  John  Wheelwright,  he  with 
others  was  disarmed  Nov.  20,  1637,  and  was  dismissed  from  the  First  Church 
January  6,  163 8,  and  went  with  them  to  Exeter,  where  he  was  a  leading  man  in  that 
community.  Afterwards  seeing  the  folly  of  his  ways  he  returned  to  Boston.  In 
1636,  he  was  granted  "a  great  allotment  of  land  at  Muddy  River."  He  had  large 
possessions  of  real  estate  in  Boston,  where  are  now  State  Street  and  Faneuil 
Hall,  and  at  the  North  end.  Was  a  man  of  consequence,  and  had  the  title  of 
"Mr."  The  Boston  Town  Records  mention  him  as  follows:  "Apl.  17,  1637  -  Isaac 
Grosse  appointed  with  others  to  look  after  the  gates  and  fences."  "May  31, 

161:7  -  Isaac  Grosse  is  not  to  sell  any  beer  by  the  quart  within  doors  any  more. 1 
In  the  Book  of  Possessions,  Isaac  Grosse  "has  one  house  bounded  with  .im  Pierce 
on  the  south  and  the  east,  Edward  Bendall  west,  and  the  cove  on  the  north ''j  also 
"a  house  and  garden  about  \  an  acre";  also  "a  house  and  garden."  Muddy  River 
was  the  boundary  line  between  Roxbury  and  Brookline.  Muddy  River  district  is 
now  Brookline.  Dec.  Hi,  1635  -  Isaac  Grosse  "allotment  of  50  acres,  being  80 
Rodd  in  length  to  the  southwest  and  northeast."  (Boston  Town  Records.) 

Rich  in  his  book  "Truro  -  Cape  Cod"  says:  "It  has  been  accepted  as  good 

history  that  the  Cape  Cod  family  of  Gross  were  Huguenots,  and  that  the  name  not 

many  generations  back  was  DeGross.  Gross  is  evidently  a  French  name.  They  may 

have  been  Huguenots,  but  probably  of  Norman  stock.  The  American  family  were 
indisputably  from  England." 


The  Disarming 

Nov.  20,  1637,  Whereas,  the  opinions  and  revelations  of  Mr.  Wheelwright 
and  Mrs.  Hutchinson  have  seduced  and  led  into  dangerous  errors  many  of  the 
people  here  in  New  England,  insomuch  as  there  is  ins t.  cause  of  suspition  that 
they,  as  others  in  Germany,  in  former  times,  may,  upon  some  revelation,  make 
some  snddaine  irruption  upon  those  that  differ  from  them  in  judgment,  for  pre— 
vention  whereof,  it  is  ordered  that  all  those  whose  names  are  underwritten  shall 
(upon  warning  given  or  left  at  their  dwelling  houses)  before  the  30th  day  of 
this  month  of  November,  deliver  in  at  Mr.  Cane's  house  at  Boston,  all  such  guns, 
pistols,  swords,  powder,  shot,  and  match  as  they  shall  be  owners  of,  or  have  in 
their  custody,  upon  paine  of  ten  pound  for  ev^y  default  to  be  made  thereof;  w 
armes  are  to  be  kept  by  Mr.  Cane  till  this  Court  shall  take  further  order  therein. 

Also,  it  is  ordered,  upon  like  penalty  of  x^*,  that  no  man  who  is  to  render 
his  armes  by  this  order  shall  buy  or  borrow  any  guns,  swords,  pistols,  powder, 
shot,  or  match,  until  this  Court  shall  take  further  order  therein. 

Isaac  Grosse  and  57  others. 

Mass.  Bay  Col.  Records,  Vol.  1,  p.  211. 


Isaac  Crosse's  will  dated  May  29,  161:9, and  proved  June  5,  161:9,  is  as 
follows:  29  th  day,  3  Mon.,  161:9  -  I  sack  Grosse  of  Boston,  Brewer.  Being  sicke. 
To  wife,  the  house  I  now  live  in,  with  the  onset  and  one  hundred  pounds  starling. 
L  12  S  in  money,  the  other  in  goods.  Unto  Edmund  Grosse  h  200.  Unto  Clement 
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Grosse  i  100.  Unto  Matthew  Grosse  L  100.  Unto  Mr.  John  Cotton,  teacher  of  the 
Church  of  Boston  L  10.  To  Philemon  Pormort  of  ^ells  i  10.  To  Will111  Mar  day  le  of 
’Tells  L  5.  To  George  Baytes  of  Boston  L  5.  To  my  grandchild,  Isack  Grosso,  L  20. 
To  my  grandchildren,  Hannah  and  Susanna  Grosse,  each  L  5»  To  my  grandchild,  Tho. 
Grosse,  L  10.  To  the  child  which  my  son  Clement's  wife  goeth  withall,  if  born 
alive,  L  5«  To  my  wife  besides  the  above  mentioned  my  servant  the  Indyan,  named 
Lewes.  My  son,  Edmund,  Executor.  Witness  hereunto  Tho.  marshall.  Isaac  Waker. 

The  Testator,  I.  Grosse. 


Isaac  Grosse  died  in  Boston,  Hass.,  Hay-June  16U9. 


ISAAC  GROSSE,  born  in  England.  Died  in  May-June  16L9  in  Boston,  Mass.  Married 
Ann,  born  — -,  died  1653  in  Boston. 

Children:  201  Edmund,  born  in  England.  Died  May  1655  in  Boston.  Married 
1st  Katherine.  Married  2d  Ann.  She  married  2d  Aug.  15,  1658,  Samuel 
Sheeres  of  Dedham.  202  CLEMENT.  Born  in  England,  carried  1st  Mary, 
married  2d  Ann.  203  Matthew,  born  about  1630  in  England.  Died  l69li 
in  Boston.  Married  1st  Oct.  5,  1652  Mary  Trott,  married  2d  Ellener. 


EDMUND  GROSSE 

Edmund  Grosse,  son  of  Isaac  Grosse,  came  from  England  with  his  father  pre¬ 
vious  to  1635*  He  was  allowed  for  an  inhabitant  of  Boston  Dec.  30,  1639.  Had 
land  allotted  to  him  Jan'y  27,  1639,  and  the  year  following.  was  admitted  tothe 
Church  with  his  wL f e ,  Katherine ,  mar.  22,  16U5»  He  is  described  as  a  "seafaring 
mam,"  and  according  to  the  iiass.  Bay  Colony  Records  he  was  interested  in  vessels 
and  fitting  them  out  with  cargoes  as  owner  and  part  owner.  The  Boston  To?m 
Records  mention  him  as  follows:  "June  27,  1639,  Edmund  Grosse  allotted  a  square 
piece  of  ground  for  a  house  plot."  "A pi.  27,  I6I4.O,  allotted  a  lott  for  tvro 
heads."  In  Book  of  Possessions,  he  has  "one  house  and  lot  bounded  with  lane 
north,  Samuel  Cole  south,  Isaac  Cullimcr  west  and  Bay  East." 

His  will  dated  May  3,  1655,  is  as  follows: 

I,  Edmund  Grosse,  of  Boston,  give  the  bigger  half  of  my  now  dwelling  house 
to  my  son,  Isaack,  and  the  lesser  half  of  my  house  to  my  wife,  being  the  better 
part  thereof,  for  my  wife  to  enjoy  her  lifetime,  and  then  to  return  to  my  daughter, 
Susan.  I  give  my  best  suit  and  cloaks  to  my  son  Isaack,  my  dau.  Susan,  my  second 
cloak,  my  best  seare  coat  to  my  wife,  my  six  acres  of  marsh  and  ten  acres  of 
upland  that  layeth  on  Runney  Marsh,  equally  to  be  divided  between  my  son,  Isaack, 
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and  ai y  dau.  Susan.  I  give  my  50  acres  of  land  that  layeth  at  Muddy  River  to  fcs 
equally  divided  between  iny  wife  and  five  children  proportionally. 

'Yitnesses  Edmund  Jackson 

Francis  Hudson  Edmund  Grosse. 

Edward  Yeomanes 

In  his  account  of  debts  and  credits,  Edmund  Grosse  mentions  "my  sister, 
Mary  Grosse."  This  will  was  turned  down  by  the  authorities. 

An  interesting  item  is:  Phebe  Penhallow  married  Thomas  Gross,  son  of 
Isaac,  son  of  Edmund,  brother  of  Clement.  Carried  Thomas  Gross,  March  28,  1715, 
he  died.  Intention  published  for  her  and  Joseph  Titch  Oct.  1,  1729.  He  died 
Oct.  10,  1729.  Married  Leonard  Vassal,  Apr.  16,  173U,  he  died.  Married  Hon. 
Thomas  Graves  of  Charlestown  Feb.  11,  1738,  he  died.  Married  Francis  or  land 
of  Boston  March  21,  17^9-50.  He  died,  and  she  died  a  widow  April  3,  1775  aged 
80  years. 

Edmund  Grosse  (201),  son  of  Isaac.  Born  in  England,  died  May  1655  in  Boston, 
Mass.  Married  1st  Katherine.  Married  2d  Ann. 

Children  by  1st  wife  Katherine:  301.  Isaac,  born  Oct.  1,  161*2,  baptized 

March  23,  161*5,  died  - ,  married  Elizabeth  Atherton.  302.  Susanna,  born 

August  l6i*U,  baptized  March  23*  l6i*5.  303.  Hannah,  bom  August  16-i7>  bap¬ 

tized  August  15,  161*7,  at  about  8  days.  30l*.  Lydia,  born  March  1650,  _ 
baptized  March  1650  at  about  7  days,  married  Nov..  21,  1671  George  Hanse. 

Children  by  2d  wife,  Ann:  305.  Mary,  born  Sept.  19,  1652.  306.  John, 

borr*  April  21,  1655.  Probably  in  King  Philip's  War.  Assigned  Ins  war 
wages  to  Dedham town,  Aug.  2k,  l6?6. 


CLEMENT  GROSSE 


Clement  Grosse  came  from  England  with  his  father,  Isaac,  previous  to  1635 
and  followed  the  occupation  of  Brewer,  ’^as  a  licensed  Innholder  in  1658,  and 
the  Town  Records  show  the  license  was  renewed  every  year  following  up  to  and 
including  1678.  The  Records  of  May  9,  1676-9  mention:  ''Ale  house  of  Clement 
Grosse  was  set  on  fire,  extinguished  before  it  did  material  damage."  ’’Feb  y 
5,  1669,  Clement  Grosse  made  a  bond  with  James  Oliver  and  Richard  Callicott  as 
securities  to  act  as  Administrator  of  the  Estate  of  his  son,  Clement  Gross,  Jr. 
Witnesses  Thomas  Weld,  Grace  Bendali."  This  is  the  only  mention  of  Clement 
Grosse,  Jr.,  in  the  various  records  of  that  time.  Clement  married  his  first 
wife,  Mary,  before  161*9,  and  his  second  wife  was  Ann.  He  had  8  children,  5  sons 
and  3  daughters.  The  records  show  Clement  Grosse  was  living  in  Boston,  Oct.  10, 
I683.  Truro-Cape  God,  by  Rich,  says:  "Clement  left  son,  Simon,  who  in  1675 
married  Mary  Bond  in  Boston  and  settled  in  Hingham."  Treat  Family  Genealogy 
says:  "Clement  had  5  sons  and  3  daughters." 

From  Mass.  Bay  Colony  Records,  Vol.  5,  P«  150:  In  answer  to  the  petition 
of  Clement  Gross,  who  declared  that,  by  the  instigation  of  his  late  wife  and 
friends,  and  by  a  wile,  he  was  draw*  to  signe  and  seal  to  an  instrument  he  never 
understood,  conveying  all  his  estate  to  Mr.  Richa  Callicott  and  Sargeant  Horde n, 
his  feoffees  in  trust,  to  her  and  her  children  use,  leaving  him  nothing  to  pay 
his  debts  &c,  humbly. begging  the  favor  of  this  Court  to  null  the  same,  the  sa^ 
feoffees  were  sent  for,  brought  in  their  deed,  and  on  the  back  thereof  endorsed. 
Wee,  whose  names  are  underwritten,  being  feoffees' in  trust  for  y^  children  within 
mentioned  in  this  deed,  upon  the  motion  of  the  honoured  Generali  Court,  now 
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assembled  ye  23d  May,  1677,  doe  hereby  renounce  our  trust  and  any  right  to  the 
within  mentioned  premises  for  the  ?d  children,  ;.nd  ourselves,  as  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  therein,  not  doubting  but  the  Genrall  Court  vn.ll  settle  an  estate  upon 
the  children  agquall  with  ye  rest  of  Clement  Gross,  his  other  children  and  see 
that  they  will  be  brought  up  during  yr  nonage,  Boston,  26  May,  1676.  Witness 
Thomas  Gross,  John  Williams,  Richd  CalUcott,  Samuel  Norden. 

The  feoffees  were  sent  for  an  appearing  in  Court,  made  ye  surrend®,  and 
renunciation  of  their  power  and  interest  in  the  deed  which  the  Court  orders  to 
be  transmitted  to  the  County  Court  for  Suffolke,  and  that  it  be  entered  on  y® 
records,  and  that  some  due  care  be  taken  for  the  education  and  portions  of  the 
two  children  mentioned  by  the  County  Court,  Clement  Grosse  being  at  the  charge 
solely  of  this  accou  as  to  coppies  and  recording* 

Hie  same  Vol.  5*  p.  247.  In  answer  to  the  petition  of  Clement  Grosse,  the 
Court  grants  his  request  -  liberty  to  sell  his  owne  lands  Oct.  15,  1679. 


CLEMENT  GROSSE  (202),  son  of  Isaac.  Born  in  England,  died  - ,  married  1st 

before  1649  Mary.  Married  2d. Ann,  died  between  1671  and  1676. 

.Children  by  1st  wife,  Mary.  307  SIMON,  born  about  1650,  died  April  26, 
1696,  married  Oct,  23,  1675*  Mary  Bond  or  Pond,  of  Boston,  308  Elizabeth, 
born  Jan.  30,  1653,  died  Sept.  1,  1656.  30?  Edmund,  born  March  9,  1655* 
died  - — ,  310  Elizabeth,  born  March  5*  1659.  311  William,  born  March  3* 

1666.  312  Clement,  Jr. 

Children  by  2d  wife,  Ann:  313  Edmund,  born  Sept.  26,  1 669,  in  Boston  and 
moved  to  Hingham,  died  March  13,  1728,  at  Hingham,  married  Martha. 

314  Ann,  born  March  18,  1671,  died - ,  married  Nov,  12,  1696,  Walter 

Gut ridge,  in  Charlestown. 


MATTHEW  GROSSE 

Matthew  Grosse  came  from  England  with  his  father,  Isaac,  previous  to  1635* 
He  lived  and  died  in  Boston.  He  was  appointed  ’’Overseer  of  wood  Corders"  in 
1681-168?  and  1693.  On  May  29,  1655*  he. swore  he  was  about  25  years  of  age, 

Was  on  the  list  of  Taxable  Inhabitants  of  Boston  in  1687.  His  will  dated  Dec. 
28,  1693,  and  proved  Feby.  22,  1694,  gives  to  son  Edward  (of  whose  birth  we 
are  ignorant)  double  portion  and  equal  shares  to  others.  It  was  customary  in 
those  days  to  leave  adouble  portion  to  the  eldest  son.  Matthew  Grosse  died  in 
Boston,  1694.  Thomas  Gross,  son  of  Matthew,  credited  with  military  service 
under  Capt.  Mosely  in  June  and  July  1675*  at  Mt.  Hope,  from  Boston,  See 
Bodges  "Soldiers  in  King  Philip's  rrar",  pp.  64  and  452. 

Mat  they;  Grosse  (203),  son  of  Isaac.  Born  about  1630  in  England,  died  1694  in 
Boston.  Married  1st  Oct.  5*  1652  Mary  Trott  in  Boston,  married  2d  Ellener . 

Children  by  1st  wife  Mary:  315  Martha,  born  June  29,  1653  »  316  Thomas, 

born  July  5,  1655,  married  Elizabeth  (in  King  Philip's  war).  317 -  Mary, 
born  Sept.  17,  1657.  318  Elizabeth,  born  Feby.  3*  1659.  319  Sarah,  born 

August  23,  1662.  320  Edward,  birthdate  not  recorded.  (Probably  in  King 

Philip's  "rar;  in  garrison  at  Wrentham  Nov.  20,  1675*  Assigned  his  wages 
to  Medfield  Aug.  24,  16?6.  Bodges,  p.  366.) 
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Children  by  2d  wife,  Ellener.  321  John,  born  Sept.  11,  1670.  322  Ann, 

born  Jan.  5,  1672.  323'  Ruth,  born  Hay  12,  1678,  married  June  3,  1^6 

Francis  Gumar. 


SIMON  GROSS 

SIMON  GROSS  (307)  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  a  son  of  Clement 
Gross.e,  though  some  think  he  was  a  son  of  Edmund,  his  brother.  At  any  rate, 
he  was  a  grandson  of  Isaac  Grosse.  He  removed  to  Hingham,  where  he  was  a 
Cordwainer.  ?ras  at  Hingham  as  early  as  16 ?5«  Was  designated  as  "Boatman." 
Resided  at  South  Street,  Hingham.  His  widow,  a ary, was  appointed  Administratrix 
of  his  Estate,  appraised  at  *>  196.  5/3 •  His  children  were  all  born  in  Hingham. 
Simon  Gross  had  8  children,  5  sons,  2  daughters,  and  one  sex  unknown.  This  one 
"sex  unknown"  we  presume  is  Isaac  (i'll) .  Simon  Gross  (307)  was  in  King  Philip's 
war,  from  Hingham,  1675-6.  See  "Soldiers  in  King  Philip's  ^ar"  by  Hodge,  p.  uu9. 

SIMON  GROSS  (307),  son  of  Clement  (202).  Born  about  1650,  in  Boston,  died  April 
26,  .1696,  at  Hingham.  Married  Oct.  23,  1675,  Mary  Bond  or  Pond,  of  Boston. 

Children:  UoU  Simon,  bom  Aug.  11,  16?6,  at  Hingham.  h0$  Ihoraas,  born 
Feb.  U,  1677-8  at  Hingham,  married  1st  Dec.  29,  1705,  Elizabeth  ^Hincks  of 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  died  June  7,  1708  in  Hingham.  Married  2d  Oct.  13, 

1709  Experience  Freeman  in  Boston.  I4.O6  John,  born  April  3,  1681  (John 
was  taxed  in  Hingham  in  17 08,  probably  removed  soon  after).  h07  Josiah, 
born  August  2,  1683,  married  march  13,  1717  Susannah  Howard,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  had  Samuel,  bom  Jan.  2h,  1719,  Susanna,  born  June  20,  1722. 

U08  MICAH,  born  Feb.  20,  1685  at  Hingham,  died  Oct.  8,  1753,  at  Truro, 
married  1st  Ivlary  at  Hingham j  had  a  son,  SIMON,  born  in  hingham,  May  3, 

1709,  married  2d,  Hannah  Freeman.  u09  Alice,  born  April  26,  1689,  married 
Pub.  Aug.  21,  171U,  John  Crowell  of  Truro.  1*10  Abigail,  born  June  28, 

1692,  married  Pub.  Aug.  18,  1716,  Nathaniel  Smith  of  Eastham.  ull  Isaac, 
died  May  30,  17h2,  drowned,  married  Sept.  9,  1725  Dorothy  Cobb,  in  Hingham. 


MICAH  GROSS 

MIC AH  GROSS  (U08)  is  described  as  a  "Mariner".  He  removed  from  Hingham, 
Mass*,  to  Truro,  Masa,  between  1709  and  1713,  with  his  wife,  Maiy,  and  his  son, 
SIMON  (505).  His  mil  is  dated  May  27,  1753,  proved  Dec.  U,  1753.  Mentions 
his  wife,  Hannah,  children  SIMON,  Ebenezer,  Israel,  Mary  Stephens,  (Jonah) 

Josiah,  Benjamin,  Hannah,  and  John.  Son  John  was  "to  learn  the  Mariner's  Art. 

To  grandson,  Micah,  son  of  Josiah  Gross,  was  given  a  silver  headed  cane. 

Micah  Gross  admitted  to  church  at  Truro,  February  lU,  1713 -lu.  _  Hannah  Gross 
owned  covenant  at  Truro  church  May  1,  1726."  Hannah,  wife  of  Micah  Gross, 
admitted  April  21,  X728.-* 

MICAH  GROSS  (1|08),  son  of  Simon  (307),  son  of  Clement  (202),  born  Feb.  20,  1685 
at  Hingham.  Died  Oct.  8,  1753,  at  Truro,  aged  68.  Buried  in  N.  Truro. 

Married  1st  Mary,  died  July  16,  172U  at  Truro,  in  her  35th  year.  Gravestone 

N.  Truro.  Married  2d,  Aug.  20,  1725,  Hannah  Freeman,  born  £iay  3,  170U,  at 

Eastham,  died  Jan.  13,  1753,  at  Truro,  aged  5U,  buried  N.  Truro 

'  Children  by  1st  wife  Mary:  505  SIMON,  born  May  2,  1709,  Hingham,  died 
Feb.  23,  1796  at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  married  1st  July  2k,  1729  Elizabetn  Treat, 
married  2d  Feb.  lU,  17U9  Mrs.  Phebe  Knowles  Collins.  506  Ebenezer,  born 

* Truro  Church  Records  in  "Mayflower  Descendants",  Vol.  9,  p*  55* 


August  17,  1713,  baptized  at  Truro,  Dec.  6,  1713,  married  --eb.  12,  1736 
Abipail  Treat,  daughter  of  Joseph  Treat  of  Boston,  had  6  boys  and  2  girls. 
50? ^Israel,  born  April  23,  1713,  baptized  June  1,  1718,  at  Truro,  aied 
Oct.  19,  1788,  married  1st  Elizabeth  Rich,  married  2a,  Dec.  23,1702 
Lydia  Paine,  daughter  of  Dea.  hoses  and  Margery  Paine,  born  April  b,  1701, 
died  Oct.  8,  1796.  908  Mary,  born  June  9,  1720,  baptized. July  2L,  -<20, 

married  June  11,  17Ul,  Richard  Stevens,  Jr.,  cousin  of  Elizabeth  and 

Abigail  Treat. 

Children  by  2d  wife  Hannah:  5 09  Micah,  born  Feb.  26,  1726-7,  baptized 
Truro  church  Feb.  26,  1726-7,  died  at  sea.  510  Jonah,  born  Dec.  1U,  172b 
baptized  at  Truro,  Dec.  22,  1728,  married  Dec.  21,  17h9  Dorcas  Dyer,  had 
7  children.  5H,  Joseph,  born  April  26,  1731,  baptized  at. Truro,  May  9, 
1731,  died  at  sea.  512  Benjamin,  born  Sept.  6,  1733,  baptized  Sept.  9, 
1733  (Truro  ch.  records),  died  1799  at  sea,  married  March  17,  175 (,  tmtn 
Dyer,  had  two  children.  513  Hannah,  born  Feb.  1735-6,  baptized  Feb.  15, 
1735-6,  died  in  infancy.  5lU  Hannah,  born  March  17,  17R0-1,  baptized 
April  5,  l?Ul  (Truro  ch,  records),  married  March  20,  1760  John  Ridley. 

515  John,  born  Feb.  6,  17Ui,  died  Jan.  12,  1823  aged  79  (Capt.  Jony ) > 
married  1st  Eliza,  married  2d  Mrs.  Susanna  Snow,  daughter  of  Ephraim 
Lombard,  died  Oct.  22,  1828  in  70th  year  of  her  age. 


CAPT.  SIMON  GROSS  (505) 


Between  1709  and  1713,  Simon's  father  Micah  moved  from  Bingham  to  Truro 
with  his  wife  and  child,  Simon.  Simon  Gross  owned  the  Covenant  April  25,  If 31 
and  his  first  wife,  Elizabeth,  was  admitted  to  full  communion  June  3,  1733. 

His  second  wife,  Phebe  was  admitted  to  full  communion  at  Truro,  Mass.,  Oct. 

27,  1752,  and  having  removed  with  her  husband  and  family  to  Lebanon,  Conn., 
was  dismissed  to  the  Church  at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  Oct.  30,  1757.  Simon  Gross 
removed  with  his  family  to  Lebanon,  Conn.,  between  1751  and  1753*  3  ome 

from  then  on  was  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  where  he  diedand  where  he  was  buried.  1 

gravestone  is  still  standing  (in  1916)  in  the  Lebanon  Burying  Grounds.  His 
grave  was  the  first  one  in  Lebanon  marked  as  "a  Revolutionary  Soldier. 


Copy  of  Inscription 

In  Memory  of 
Capt.  Simon  Gross 
who  died  Feby.  23,  1796 
in  y®  8?th  year  of  his  age. 

Death  is  a  debt 
lb  nature  due 
Which  I  have  paid 
And  so  must  you. 


Mrs.  Le  W.  Abell,  wife  of  Chas.  J.  Abell,  Town  Clerk,  Treasurer,  and 
Registrar  of  Lebanon,  Conn.,  writes  Jan.  15,  1916,  as  follows.  ^P  *  irno 
Gross  was  a  Revolutionary  Soldier.  Descendants  of  his  sent  a  Revolutionary 
Marker  for  his  grave;  and  it  was  the  first  one  set  up  in  this  town.  Now  we 
have  about  90  markers  in  Revolutionary  graves  -  proved  and  accepted  by  the 
State  Registrar.  L.  W.  Abell  is  Asst.  Registrar  of  U.  S.  at  Lebanon,  Conn. 
W.  G.  Kingsley,  former  Town  Clerk  of  Lebanon,  has  a  compilation  of  various 
records  in  and  around  the  Town,  including  family  records,  birohs,  ea.tis, 
marriages,  etc.,  in  manuscript  form." 
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Lieutenant  Simon  Gross  was  with  Continental  Frigate  "Confederacy  when  dis¬ 
masted,  and  probably  with  her  when  captured.  The  Continental  frigate  "Confederacy", 
36  guns,  was  built  on  the  Thames  below  Norwich  and  launched  in  1778j,  On  Oct.  20, 
1779>  she  sailed  from  Philadelphia  for  France,  having  on  board  the  french  minister 
Gerard,  and  the  newly  appointed  American  minister  to  Spain,  the  Hon.  John  Jay, 
passengers.  On  the  7th  of  November  the  vessel  encountered  a  great  storm  and 
lost  all  her  masts  and  sails,  and  was  obliged  to  make  her  way  to  Martinico,  reach¬ 
ing  that  port  Dec.  18th.  Being  refitted,  the  "Confederacy"  put  to  sea  again,  but 
was  subsequently,  March-April  1781,  captured  off  the  Capes  of  Virginia  by  a 
British  seventy-four,  and  taken  into  Charleston,  S.  C.,  mhen  in  the  enemy’s 
possession.  (From  "Record  of  Connecticut  in  the  ’War  of  the  Revolution’".) 

Sons  of  Capt.  Simon  Gross,  of  Lebanon,  Conn.,  in  the  Revolution: 

Micah  Gross,  born  ilarch  1,  1755  at  Lebanon,  Gonn.,  enlisted  July  12,  1775* 
in  10th  Company,  8th  Regt.  This  Regt.  from  New  London, ^Hartford,  and 
TTindham  Counties.  He  died  Aug.  19,  1775*  while  in  service.  Jedidiah 
Huntington,  Colonel. 

John  Gross,  born  July  18.,  1?53,  at  Lebanon,  Conn,,  enlisted  for  3  yrs. 

Apl.  26,  1777,  in  Richards  Company,  1st  Regt.,  was  sergeant,  discharged 
•  Apl.  26,  1780.  Colonel  Jedidiah  Huntington's  1st  Regt.,  Conn.  Line. 

Josiah  Gross  from  the  Town  of  Lebanon.  In  the  Lexington  Alarm  List,  1* 
days'  service.  This  is  probably  the  one  written  "Jonah". 

(From  "Record  of  Connecticut  in  the  'Mar  of  the  Revolution’  " . ) 

A  Samuel  Gross,  Private,  on  the  list  of  Pensioners,  Conn,  in  Revolution,  but 
appears  nowhere  else. 

SUiQN  GROSS  (505),  son  of  Micah  (U08),  son  of  Simon  (307),  son  of  Clement  (202), 
son  of  Isaac  <1).  Born  May  2,  1709,  at  Hingham,  Mass.  Died  Feb.  23,  1796, 
at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  aged  87.  Married  1st,  July  2h,  1729  Elizabeth  Treat, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Treat,  of  Truro,  Mass,  born  Jan.  8,  1711-12,  in  Truro, 

Mass.  Married  2d,  Feb.  lit,  17ii9  Mrs.  Phebe  Knowles  Collins,  daughter  of 
Paul  and  Phebe  Paine  Knowles,  and  widow  of  Joseph  Collins. 

Children  by  1st  wife,  Elizabeth:  609  Simon,  born  — — ,  baptized  April  25, 

1731  at  Truro,  married  Sept.  18,  1755  Lydia  Hinckley,  had  one  child. 

610  Samuel,  baptized  Sept.  2,  1733*  died  in  infancy.  6H  Elizabeth,  born 

1735- 

Children  by  2d  wife,  Phebe:  612  Samuel,  born  May  2,  1751,  baptized  May 
19,  1751,  at  Truro,  Mass.,  died  Feb.  7,  182-5,  aged  7hf  married  July  1, 

1773  Hannah  Owen.  613  John,  born  July  18,  1753  at  I^banon,  Conn. 

6U4  Micah,  born  March  1,  1755  at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  died  Aug.  19,  1775. 

6l5  Jonah,  born  Jan.  13,  1757  at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  married  June  22,  1?80 
Sarah  Ladd,  of  Norwich,  Conn.  616  THOMAS,  born  Nov.  12,  1758  at  Lebanon, 
Conn.,  died  March  18,  18U3,  at  Batavia,  N.  I.,  married  1st  1776  Judith 
Carter,  married  2d  Rhoda  Marsh  Pitkin.  617  Israel,  born  Oct.  It,  1760. 

6l8  Phebe,  born  Aug.  8,  1762.  619  Elizabeth,  born  march  16,  176U, 

married  Aaron  ^unce  in  Lebanon,  Conn. 


THE  REVERENT)  THOMAS  GROSS  (6l6) 
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He  was  born  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  Nov.  12,  1758.  His  father,  Capt.  Simon 
Gross,  having  removed  from  Truro,  ~'ass.,  to  Lebanon,  Conn.,  aoout  1752.  In  1776 
he  married  Judith  Carter  in  Concord,  N.  H. ,  and  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College 
at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  in  178k.  June  7,  1786,  he  was  ordained  Pastor  of  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  at  Hartford,  Vt.,  its  first.  Was  dismissed  in  February  1808. 

Was  well  known  throughout  the  State.  Some  time  after  his  dismissal  he  removed 
to  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  -where  he  died  in  181*3,  aged  8b  years.  ''History  of  Hartford, 

Vt, , "  by  Wm.  H.  Tucker,  says:  "Revd.  Mr.  Gross  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College 
in  178i*,  at  the  age  of  25  yrs.  Ministry  at  Hartford  lasted  nearly  22  years.  An 
able  preacher  and  well  known  throughout  the  State.  Resolute  in  purpose."  The 
"Keeseville  Herald"  of  April  28,  1829,  said  of  Rev.  Thomas  Gross:  "A  man  of 
genius  and  a  scholar." 

When  searching  in  the  library  of  the  Congregational  Historical  Society  in 
Boston  in  1955,  I  found  the  fallowing  about  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gross: 

"He  was  emphatically  an  able  preacher  and  by  his  presence  in  church 
councils  and  his  service  on  pabHc  occasions  became  known  throughout 
the  state.  He  preached  the  election  sermon  before  the  Legislature 
of  Vermont  in  Woodstock,  October  18,  1807.  He  was  resolute  in  purpose 
and  persistent  in  adherence  to  his  personal  convictions  on  all  matters 
of  importance  whether  affecting  his  own  or  the  interests  of  others." 

Thomas  Gross  was  the  first  settled  minister  of  Hartford,  Vt.  Hartford  is 
west  of  Hanover.  He  was  ordained  June  7,  1786.  May  21,  1786  a  letter  from  the 
Hartford  church  requesting  assistance  in  the  ordination  of  Hr.  Gross  was  read 
at  the  church  in  Woodstock.  He  was  at  Woodstock  at  a  church  conference  July  22, 
1792,  and  Dec.  1,  1790  he  offered  the  concluding  prayer  at  the  installation  of 
the  Reverend  Benjamin  Ball  over  the  churches  in  Windsor  and  Cornish.  Those  are 
rather  meager  bits  about  Thomas  Gross,  but  unfortunately  all  records  of  his  church 
have  disappeared.  After  preaching  in  Hartford  for  22  years  he  was  "dismissed"  — 
a  Congregational  term — from  that  Conference  in  February  1808,  and  soon  after 
"deposed  from  the  ministry".  Later  he  removed  to  Batavia. 

The  following  epitaph  is  taken  from  the  gravestone  at  the  head  of  Mrs. 

Judith  Gross's  grave  in  Hartford,  Vt.  In  the  cemetery  at  the  "Center  of  the  Town" 
the  phrase  used  for  the  first  Hartford  settlement,  the  present  town  of  Hartford 
is  some  distance  off— there  are  two  graves  for  the  two  wives  with  space  between 
for  one  grave,  but  Thomas  was  buried  in  Batavia. 

In  Memory  of  Mrs. 

Judith  y<2  Amiable  Con¬ 
sort  of  y®  Rev^-  Thom3 
Gross,  who  Departed 
this  Life  in  Hope  of  a  Gl¬ 
orious  Immortality 
June  28,  1790,  AEtatis 
Suae  27°  Here  death's 
cold  fetters  hath  Con¬ 
fined  within  this  Grave 
a  Mother  Kind  Also  a  true 
&  loving  Wife  who  at 
God's  Gall  resigned  her  life. 

Negue  ulla  ertant  Magoe 
aut  pano  lethi  fuga. 
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The  Rev.  Thomas  Gross  in  a  letter  to  his  throe  granddaughters,  Emily, 

Juliet,  and  Charlotte,  daughters  of  Ezra  Carter  Gross,  concerning  their  grand¬ 
mother,  Judith,  says: 

"Because  ray  first  .rife  was  your  grandmother «  I  will  say  a  fevr  things  of  her. 

"She  was  the  admiration  of  all  who  knew  her.  She  was  a  very  handsome  woman. 
She  was  sensible  and  possessed  of  the  most  amiable  disposition,  of  rather  small 
size,  but  an  excellent  figure.  Her  conversation  was  instructive  and  engaging, 
and  she  died  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind,  bidding  her  friends  a  final  farewell. 

"Such  is  an  imperfect  representation  of  your  grandmother." 

Gov.  Joseph  Harsh  was  born  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  Jan.  12,  1726.  He  died  Feb. 

11,  1811.  On  Jan.  10,  1750  he  married  Dorothy  Mason,  born  1732  and  died  1810. 

He  came  to  Hartford,  V t.,  in  1772.  His  daughter,  Rhoda,  'was  born  in  Lebanon, 
Conn.,  17 5U,  and  came  with  her  father,  Joseph  *iarsh,  to  Hartford,  Vt . ,  in  1771-72. 
Rhoda  married  for  her  first  husband  Thomas  Tfhite  Pitkin,  who  was  drowned  Hay  3, 
1787*  leaving  her  with  six  children.  Rhoda  marsh’s  picture,  and  some  account  of 
her  life,  is  in  the  "Cosmopolitan"  for  April  189U * 


Dartmouth  College  under  President  wheelock,  then  Moore's  Charity  School  for 
the.  education  of  Indian  Youth,  had  been  taken  up  almost  bodily  and  transported 
from.  Columbia,  then  a  part  of  this  town  (Lebanon,  Conn.)  to  Hanover,  N.  H. 

And  so  many  of  the  settlers  went  with  it  from  this  vicinity  that  twenty  or  more 
of  the  neighboring  towns  in  Vermont  bear  the  names  of  the  Connecticut  towns  from 
which  the  settlers  came .  (From  "Lebanon  1?rar  Office,"  Jonathan  Trumbull,  p.  79) 

The  "Eastman  Genealogy"  by  Guy  S.  Rix,  gives  Judith  Carter,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Ezra  and  Ruth  Eastman  Carter;  also  mentions  Judith's  marriage  to  Rev.  Thomas 
Gross,  and  their  son  Ezra  Carter  Gross  with  his  three  daughters. 


The  Reverend  THOmaS  GROSS  (616),  son  of  Capt.  Simon  (505),  son  of  Micah  (U08), 
son  of  Simon  (307). 

b.  Nov.  12,  1758,  at  Lebanon,  Conn, 
d.  Mch.  18,  18U3,  at  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

m.  1st,  1776  -  Judith  Carter,  daughter  of  Dr.  Ezra  and  Ruth  Eastman  Carter, 
of  Concord,  N.  H.,  and  granddaughter  of  Capt.  Ebenezer  Eastman,  b.  1763. 
d.  June  28,  1790,  at  Hartford  Vt.,  aged  27. 
m.  2d  -  Rhoda  Harsh  Pitkin,  widow  of  Thomas  *r,rhite  Pitkin,  and  daughter  of 
Lt.  Gov.  Joseph  Marsh  of  Hartford,  Vt.  b.  175^  at  Lebanon,  Conn, 
d.  Aug.  7,  1805,  at  Hartford,  Vt.,  aged  51. 

Children  by  1st  wife,  Judith. 

715.  Thomas,  Jr.  ^as  for  several  years  associated  with  a  Mr.  Wells 
in  the  Mercantile  business  in  Hartford. 

?16.  EZRA  CARTER. 

b.  July  11,  1787,  at  Hartford,  Vt. 
d.  April  9,  1829,  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 

m.  Feb.  2,  1815  -  P’nebe  Barnes  Fisher,  dau.  of  Josiah  and  Phebe  Hall 
Fisher,  of  Elizabethtown,  N.  Y.  b.  Feb.  17,  1799,  at  Elizabeth¬ 
town,  N.  I.  d.  April  26,  1827,  at  Keeseville,  A.  Y. 
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Children  by  2d  -wife,  Rhode . 

717.  Pitkin,  Was  a  doctor ;  resided  in  Kingston,  P.  Q. ,  Canada. 
7.8.  Horace.  Died  in  early  manhood. 


EZRA  CARTER  GROSS  (716),  son  of  Thomas  (616), 
Micah  (I1O8),  son  of  Simon  (307). 

Born  at  Hartford,  Vt. ,  July  11 

Graduated  University  of  Vermont, 

Studied  law  with  Roger  Skinner  of  Sandy 

Hill,  N.  I. 

Admitted  Attorney  of  Supreme  Court, 

Removed  to  Elizabethtown,  N.  Y. ,  and 

established  himself  in  the  practice 
of  law 

Admitted  a  master  in  Chancery, 

•  Married  Phebe  Barnes  Fisher, 

Was  Surrogate  of  Essex  Go.,  Mar.  1815  to 
Mar. 

Was  Supervisor  from  Elizabethtown, 


son  of  Capt.  Simon  (505) >  son  of 

1787 

1806 

1810 


1812 

1815 

1819 

1818 


Was  elected  to  Congress  in 
For  term  1819-21. 


1818 


Delivered  his  Missouri  Compromise  Speech 
in  Congress,  Feb.  11, 

Removed  to  Kee Seville , 

Buried  his  wife,  April 

Elected  to  State  Legislature,  two. 
terms,  1827  and 

Died  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  April  9, 


1820 

1825 

1827 

1828 
1829 


Extracts  from  Newspaper  Articles  anent  Ezra  Carter  Gross,  after  his  death 
April  9,  1829: 

The !,Kee Seville  Herald"  of  April  28,  1829*  says: 


"Mr.  Gross'  mind  was  early  disciplined  by  his  father,  a  man  of  genius 
and  a  scholar. 

"Its  characteristics  were  retentive  memory,  ready  invention,  and 
rapid  association.  It  was  not  formed  for  the  slow  creeping  after  knowledge, 
but  reached  its  object  like  the  lion  bounding  on  his  prey. 


n 


"He  possessed  in  no  ordinary  degree  the  power  of  directing  his  at ten 
tion  to  a  single  object  and  of  condensing  everything  material  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  everything  foreign. 


"He  seldom  took  notes— -and  would  listen,  for  days,  to  the  most  intri¬ 
cate  trial,  and  in  summing  up,  omit  not  a  solitary  fact  that  had  a  bean  g 

upon  the  cause . 


ii He  exposed  the  secret  springs  of  the  heart,  and  vividly  delineated 
the  lights  and  shades  of  character. 


"His  living  energy  of  language,  his  classical  allusions,  his  im¬ 
passioned  and  graceful  manner,  threw  around  his  hearers  a  spell  from 
which  there  was  no  escape.  Such  qualities  form  the  orator  and  statesman, 

not  the  man  of  detail. 


"In  conversation,  there  were  the  originality,  the  graceful  manner, 
and  the  extensive  acquaintance  with  literature  and  science  which  charmed 

in  debate. 


"Such  was  Ezra  C.  Gross." 


From  the  "New  York  Enquirer" : 

"Ihe  late  dr.  Gross  of  the  assembly  had  perhaps  talents  of  as  original 
a  kind  as  any  other  individual  in  that  body. 

"As  a  speaker  he  shone  with  great  lustre.  His  wit  was  chaste  -  his 
remarks  pungent  -  and  his  style  and  language  uncommonly  correct  and 
finished.  In  his  manner,  there  was  an  ease  and  a  nonchalance  which  se 

him  off  to  much  advantage. 


"During  the  present  session,  he  was  a  frequent  participator  in  e  a  e. 
He  never  spoke  long  on  a  question,  but  what  he  said  had  a  great  dash^of 
epigram  and  point  in  it.  His  language  had  a  terseness  -  a  polish  -a 
propriety  that  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  same  qualities  m  the 
great  Roanoke  orator.  His  personal  appearance  gave  evidence  of  his 

talents . " 


From  the  "Albany  Daily  Advertiser": 

"Mr.  Gross  was  formerly  a  member  of  Congress,  and  for  the  last  two. 
years  has  been  in  the  Assembly  of  this  State.  He  was  a  man  of  great  vigor 
of  mind,  and  as  may  be  known  from  the  fact  that  during  this  session  it  has 
been  a  common  remark,  that  he  was  the  ablest  man  in  the  House. 

"Whenever  he  spoke  he  was  listened  to  with  marked  attention,  and  he  , 
had  an  influence  corresponding  with  the  high  opinion  entertained  of  him. 
His  speech  at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  in  support  ol  his  resolu¬ 
tion  to  abrogate  the  two-third  provision  in  the  constitution,  received 
the  highest  applause  from  all  who  heard  or  read  it.  As  a  man  he  was  held 
in  high  regard,  and  many  tears  of  friendship  will  bedew  his  grave. 


From  "Three  Centuries  in  Champlain  Valley",  Mrs.  George  Fuller  Tuttle, 
published  by  Saranac  Chapter  D.A.R.,  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.,  1909,  p.  hOd: 
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"Dec.  9,  1811.  The  date  of  a  letter  written  byWm.  Ray  of  Elizabeth¬ 
town  to  Gov.  Tomkins  in  regard  to  appointments. 

"The  following  April,  Mr.  Ray,  now  editor  of  the  first  paper  ever 
printed  in  Essex  County,  wrote  to  the  Governor,  at  the  same  tune  sending 
him  the  first  number  of  the  new  paper  and  referring  to  Ezra  C.  Gross, 

» a  young  gentleman  of  sound  principles  and  excellent  talents,'  as  his 
associate  in  the  editorial  department. 

"Ezra  Carter  Gross,  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gross  (the  first  settled 
minister  of  Hartford,  Vt.)  and  his  wife,  Judith  Carter,  was  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Vermont  at  Burlington  and  a  rising  young  lawyer. 

In  1817,  he  held  a  Captain's  commission  in  Col.  Luman  Wadham’ s  regiment 
and  had  filled  several  civil  offices  with  credit. 

"During  his  term  in  Congress  (1819-1821)  he  made  a  memorable  speech 
on  the  Missouri  Compromise. 


».  .  .  In  the  famous  trial  of  Win.  H.  Houghton  of  Chazy,  indicted  for 
murder,  Mr.  Gross  was  associated  with  Judge  Lynde,  Wm.  Sweet land,  an  _ 
Samuel  Stevens,  then  of  Washington  County,  in  making  successful  defe  . 
His  promising  career  was  cut  short  by  his  early  death  at  Albany,  April  y, 
1829.  while  member  of '  Assembly.  His  wife,  Phebe  Fisher,  daughter  o 
Josiah  and  Phebe  (Hall)  Fisher,  also  died  early,  leaving  three  daughters, 
Emily  P..  Juliet,  and  Charlotte  Caroline.  .  .  .  Emily  taught  in  Essex 
County  Academy,  Westport,  and  married  Ransom  E.  Wood,  a  wealthy  man  of 
Upper  Jay.  In  Derbyshire,  England,  where  she  lies  buried,  a  memorial 
window  in  the  little  church  recalls  the  country  girl  of  Essex  County. 

Her  sister,  Juliet,  after  teaching  in  the  old  brick  school  house  o 
Elizabethtown,  married  Monroe  Hall  of  Lower  Jay,  while  Charlotte  became 
the  wife  of  George  Burt  of  Ausable  Forks." 


"Hon.  Ezra  Carter  Gross  as  a  lawyer  was  a  star  of. the  first  magnitude  in 
Elizabethtown  in  early  days.  He  served  as  supervisor,  assemblyman, 
surrogate  and  congressman,  having  a  wide  acquaintance  with  men  of 
prominence."  (Record-Post  Ausable  Forks,  June  26,  1930,  article  y 
George  L.  Brown  of  Elizabethtown. ) 


Kee Seville  Cemetery 


3he  following  is  a  copy  of  an  inscription  on  a  gravestone  in  corner  of 
Oliver  Keese's  lot,  just  north  of  Baber,  Kingsland  and  Brewer  lots,  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  new  entrance: 


Mrs.  Phebe  B.  Gross 
Wife  of  Ezra  C.  Gross 
Died  April  26,  182?. 
Aged  28  yrs. 

Hon.  Ezra  C.  Gross 

Died  in  Albany 
April  9,  1-29 
Aged  1*2  yrs. 
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One  result  of  this  revision  of  the  Gross  genealogy  is  that  we 
finally  have  found  out  who  painted  the  strikingly  handsome  portrait  of 
Lra  Carter  Gross,  of  which  we  have  a  daguerreotype.  The  original 
Minting  was  lo3t  in  the  fire  which  destroyed  the  Capitol  xn  Albany, 
hmilv  McKibbin  in  Boston  has  a  full  size  copy  of  the  original.  For 
itars  the  portrait  hung  in  Independence  Hall  in  Philadelphia  and  was 
lean  there  by  Monroe  Hall  in  1876  at  the  time  of  the  Centennial.  We 
know  the  portrait  is  a  good  likeness  of  our  forebear,  for  we  have  the^ 
■ay- so  of  his  own  daughter  Emily*  After  seeing  it  in  Peale  s  Museum 
In  New  York  she  writes  to  her  sister  Charlotte,  under  date  of  Jan.  19, 


"Yes  I  have  been  to  New  York  and  had  a  delightful  visit.  The 
portrait  of  our  father  is  an  excellent  likeness  I  think.  Do 
you  remember  him  perfectly?  If  you  do  not  I  think  you  will  re¬ 
call  his  features  when  you  look  at  that.  How  much  I  would  have 
given  to  have  you  and  Juliet  at  my  side  when  I  was  looking 

upon  it." 

And  again,  Dec.  20,  1838,  she  writes* 

"I  suppose  Mr.  Morse  had  told  you  that  we  met  at  Peale's 
Museum  and  what  he  thought  of  the  portrait  of  Pa.  It  did 
one  good  to  see  him  look  at  it.  He  was  on©  of  his  sworn 
admirers.  I  think  it  is  precisely  like  him. 

Ransom  E.  Wood,  the  husband  of  Emily,  writes  to  Charlotte,  his  sister- 
in-law,  on  Nov.  28,  1838s 

"Mr.  Morse  thinks  the  portrait  of  your  father  as  good  a  like¬ 
ness  as  he  ever  saw.  It  has  recently  been  placed  in  a  more 
conspicuous  place  and  appears  to  much  better  advantage.  Hop© ^ 
you  will  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  at  no  distant  period. 


On©  thing  the  portrait  does  not  show  is  the  small  amethyst  brooch 
set  with  diamonds  and  the  accompanying  amethyst  studs  worn  with  that 
beruff led  shirt.  Both  are  the  prized  possessions  of  his  great,  ana 
great-great  granddaughters.  We  have  too  his  small  and  elegant  snuff 

box. 


It  Is  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Frick  Art  Reference  Library  in  New 
York  that,  we  are  indebted  for  the  name  of  the  portrait  painter.  After 
studying  the  photograph  which  Hamilton  had  made  of  the  daguerreotype 
of  the  painting,  they  decided  that  Charles  Bird  King  was  the  artist  and 
not  on©  of  the  Peales  as  we  had  thought  previously.  Of  Mr.  King  they 
write  * 


"He  was  born  in  Newport,  R.  I.  and  studied  under  Edward  Savage 
In  New  York,  and  Benjamin  West  in  London  from  1805  to  1812. 
Between  the  latter  year  and  his  death.  King  lived  and  worked 
in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington.  Rubens  Peale,  son 
of  Charles  Wilson  Peale,  had  a  museum  in  New  York  from  1825 
until  after  1837.  He  purchased  all  the  paintings  in 
Mr.  Delaplaine's  Gallery  of  Distinguished  Men.  After  the 
financial  panic  of  1837  Rubens  Peale* s  New  York  Museum 
passed  Into  Barnum’s  hands." 


All  this  coincides  with  the  statement  of  Mr.  King  in  a  letter  of 
Sept*  28,  1841  to  Hanson  E.  Wood,  Emily  McKibbin' s  grandfather,  in 
*hich  he  says  * 

“"I  painted  Mr.  Gross's  portrait  In  1820  for  Mr.  Delaplaine's 
Gallery  of  Distinguished  Men.  Mr.  Delaplaine's  death,  before 
half  of  the  work  was  completed,  brought  the  plan  to  a  close. 
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In  the  sale  of  his  effects  Mr.  Peale  purchased  all  the 
paintings.  Please  to  present  my  Respects  to  Your  Lady 
and  her  Sisters,  the  Daughters  of  an  old  friend.  Yours 
with  Respect,  C.  R.  King.” 

Ezra  Carter  Gross  was  one  of  the  first  officers  of  the  Masonic 
Lodge  No.  314  of  Elizabethtown,  the  first  Masonic  Lodge  to  be  organized 
in  Elizabethtown,  receiving  its  charter  Sept.  6,  1818.  His  Masonic 
apron  has  been  given  by  his  great-granddaughter,  Mrs.  Phebe  Valentine, 
to  the  Elizabethtown  Museum.  Those  of  you  who  know  Elizabethtown  will 
remember  the  small  building  forming  the  left  end  of  the  Windsor  Hotel. 
That  was  the  law  office  of  Mr.  Gross,  being  one  story  at  the  time. 

The  newspaper  notices  which  follow  give  further  evidence  of  the 
high  regard  in  which  he  was  held.  There  was  one  arresting  phrase  which 
seemed  to  need  explanation,  so  when  I  was  in  the  State  Library  in 
Albany  In  November  1953  I  looked  for  some  information  as  to  what,  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  the  words  "delirium  tremens”  might  mean.  I 
found  a  most  interesting  article  by  one  John  Ware,  M.D..  titled,  "Re¬ 
marks  on  the  history  and  treatment  of  Delirium  Tremens,"  written  in 
1836  and  published  in  the  Magazine  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society 
Vol.  5,  article  V,  1836.  In  this  article  Dr.  Ware  deplores  the  use 
of  the  term  delirium  tremens  as  giving  a  wrong  impression  to  the  laity, 
"7hen  it  was  used  by  the  medical  profession  to  designate  the  extreme 
delirium  accompanying  a  high  fever.  Among  other  things  he  says  that  in 
Inflammation  of  the  lungs.  In  dysentery,  in  a  compound  fracture  the 
patient  is  in  great  peril  and  his  life  may  be  terminated  suddenly. 
Several  acute  diseases,  as  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  often  end  In 
delirium  tremens.  In  inflammation  of  the  lungs  (our  pneumonia)  sleep 
must  be  procured  and  the  use  of  opium  by  the  physician  is  much  used. 

But  Ware  Insists  it  is  not  necessary  and  too  often  proves  fatal. 
Bleeding  is  also  used,  and  gives  excellent  results,  as  many  as  twenty 
leeches  being  used  In  one  case.  In  cases  of  severe  pleurisy  and  In 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  there  is  a  delirium  of  the  same  character  as 
delirium  tremens.  So  we  can  be  reassured  as  to  the  cause  of  the  death 
of  our  Ezra  Carter  Gross,  and  know  that  It  was  pneumonia. 

The  following  notices  of  his  death  and  funeral  are  from  "The 
Albany  Argus": 

"At  the  opening  of  the  House  this  morning  Mr.  Edgerton  announced 
the  death  of  the  Hon.  Ezra  C.  Gross,  member  of  the  Assembly 
from  the  county  of  Essex.  Mr.  Edgerton  accompanied  the  annun¬ 
ciation  with  a  brief  but  appropriate  notice  of  the  character 
of  the  deceased.  The  House  immediately  adjourned,  after  pass¬ 
ing  resolutions  to  attend  the  funeral,  and  to  wear  crepe  during 
the  remainder  of  the  session.  Mr.  Gross  expired  at  his  room  In 
the  Albany  Coffee  house,  at  half -past  8  o’clock  this  morning, 
after  a  few  days  illness  of  delirium  tremens."  --  Edition  of 
April  10,  1829  with  heading  of  April  9. 

Also : 

"Mr.  Gross  formerly  represented  the  northern  district  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  had  been  returned  to  the 
state  legislature  from  Essex  County  for  two  successive  years. 

He  possessed  great  intellectual  powers.  As  a  debater  he  was 
not  surpassed  on  the  floor  of  the  house,  and  there  were  an 
'originality  and  piquancy  In  his  manner  that  commanded  entire 
attention.  Mr.  Gross  resided  In  Elizabethtown,  where  he 
pursued  the  practise  of  the  Law.  He  was  38  years  of  age. 
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The  funeral  will  take  place  tomorrow,  Friday  afternoon,  at 
4  o'clock  from  the  Coffee  House,  corner  of  Beaver  and 
Green  Streets.1' 

"Albany  Argus"  April  11,  1829. 

"At  three  o’clock  yesterday  afternoon,  the  two  houses 
assembled  in  their  respective  chambers  and  proceeded  in 
a  body  to  the  Albany  Coffee  House,  to  attend  the  funeral 
of  the  Hon.  Ezra  C.  Gross  member  of  the  Assembly  from 
Essex  County.  There  after  an  impressive  prayer  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Weed,  the  procession  was  formed  agreeably  to  the 
order  of  the  committee  of  arrangement;  when  it  proceeded 
up  State  and  Washington  Streets  to  the  place  of  interment, 
in  the  cemetery  of  the  2nd  Presbyterian  Church,  The 
bearers  were  Messrs.  Bogert  of  the  1st  District,  Judd  of 
the  2nd,  Barnett  of  the  3d,  Randall  of  the  4th,  Keith  of 
the  5th,  Dana  of  the  6th,  Noble  of  the  7th  and  Mixer  of 

the  8th." 

In  1866  it  was  decided  to  use  the  cemetery  of  the  2nd  Presbyterian 
church  for  a  park  and  the  graves  were  all  removed.  We  have  no  recor 
among  the  relatives  of  the  reinterment  of  the  remains  of  Ezra  C.  Gross. 
I  searched  in  Albany  through  church  and  cemetery  and  city  records  but 
found  no  Information.  The  stone  In  the  Keeseville  cemetery  says  merely 
"died  In  Albany."  The  government  "Biographical  Directory  of  the 
American  Congress,  1774-1927"  says  "Reinterment  in  Evergreen  Cemetery, 
Keeseville,  N.  Y."  But  if  such  were  the  case,  it  would  seem  that  his 
granddaughters  would  know  about  it,  and  they  did  not. 

The  obituaries  in  the  various  newspapers  may  sound  a  bit 
flowery  to  our  ears  and  their  praise  of  this  man '  3  ‘ as  a 
sneaker  somewhat  redundant.  But  once  you  have  read  the  Missouri  om 
promise  speech  you  will  agree  with  everything  that  is  said  about  him. 
His  grasp  of  his  subject  and  the  presentation  of  it,  h^s  vocabul  ry 
and  his  felicity  of  phrase  are  amazing.  One  does  not  wonder  that  h. 
was  listened  to  with  marked  attention. 

I  am  Including  too  some  letters  in  the  possession  of  his  great- 
granddaughter,  Emily  McKibbin,  written  to  his  associate,  Gar^e^fS^’ 
They,  with  the  ones  to  his  wife  Phebe,  give  us  quite  a  picture  of  the 
city  of  Washington  at  the  time.  And  the  letters  to  Ashley  Pon  *  , 

from  Emily  McKlbbin,  are  models  for  any  age,  any  time,  any  politic  1 
regime.  Here  Is  an  ancestor  for  every  descendant  to  b©  proud  of  and 

thankful  for. 
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To  Gardner  3 tor,  Esq., 'Elizabethtown,  Essex  County,  Jew  York 


Washington  City,  Nov.  29th,  1819. 

G.  Stowe,  Esq. 

Sir 

I  arrived  here  in  good  health  on  Sunday  last  2  o' clock 
P.M.  The  folio-wing  is  a  short  account  of  my  progress  — 

On  the  23rd  at  night  I  reached  Albany  where  I  found 
Genfl  Pitcher  in  pretty  good  health.  On  the  morning  of 
the  2ljth  went  on  board  the  Richmond  and  landed  at  the 
foot  of  Courtlandt  Street  in  J.  York  at  7  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  25th  —  This  being  the  anniversary  of  the 
evacuation  of  the  City,  we  conducted  to  tarry  and  see 
the  Show.  At  10  o'clock  went  to  the  Park  and  from  there 
to  Canal  Street  where  his  excellency  reviewed  the  troops 
passing  on  foot  and  uncovered  in  front  of  the  line  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  mayor,  etc.  At  12  returned  to  the  park 
where  the  troops  passed  in  redew  before  his  excellency 
who  stood  uncovered  on  the  Steps  of  the  City  Hall. 

Attended  the  Theater  in  the  evening.  On  the  26th  em¬ 
barked  on  board  the  Steam  boat  Atalanta  in  company  -with 
his  honor  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  landed  at  £  Sown 
point.  Took  post  coach,  passed  through  New  Bruns\vick, 

Province  town  and  slept  at  Trenton— N.B.  Brunswick  and 
Trenton  as  large  as  Troy  -  not  a  hill  to  be  seen  -  roads 
and  plowed  fields-of  the  color  of  well  burned  brick. 

27th  proceeded  in  the  stage,  crossed  the  Delaware  over 
a  chain  bridge  and  breakfasted  at  Bristol  -  embarked 
on  board  the  steam  boat  William  Penn  and  at  ten  o'clock 
saw  the  beautiful  City  of  Philadelphia  extending  like  a 
crescent  along  the  shore  for  three  miles  -  landed  at 
the  foot  of  Jarket  Street  —  walked  a  mile  up  market 
street  and  saw  it  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach  towards  the  Schuylkill  -  embarked  on  board  steam 
boat  and  arrived  at  Newcastle  in  Delaware  at  5  'P.d., 
took  stage  and  arrived  at  Frinktown  on  the  head  of  Elm 
river  in  Maryland  at  8  P.M.  Took  steam  boat  and  arrived 
at  Baltimore  at  2  o'clock  A.M.  of  the  28th  -  waited  on 
board  the  boat  till  day  light  and  at  7  took  stage  and 
arrived. here  at  2  P.m.  Stopped  at  Davis  Hotel  rath 
Gen'l  Pitcher  and  the  Secretary  proceeded  to  Strother's. 
Washington  larger  than  I  expected  -  beautiful  situation  - 
buildings  to  be  seen  for  18  miles  round.  The  Gen'l  and 
myself  have  taken  a  room  at  • -Irs .  Myers'  on  the  ground 
floor,  e leg an  &  room,  marble  hearth  and  chimney  piece, 
beautifully  papered,  2  beds,  fire  and  candles  at  >‘^10 
each  per  week  —  3  members  from  J.  Jersey  and  6  from 
Pennsylvania  at  the  same  house  -  on  Pennsylvania  avenue  — 
best  room  in  the  house.  This  is  as  cheap  as  we  could 
board  in  N.  York. 


<  *  mrs*  i 
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Been  ell  over  the  Capitol,  seen  Trumbull's  painting  - 
library  and  Senate  chamber  and  Representatives  Hall  - 
splendid  beyond  description. 

adore  hereafter.  This  is  for  all  my  friends  - 
More  hereafter. 

lours 

E.  C.  Gross. 


To  Gardner  Stow,  Esq.,  Elizabeth  town,  Essex  Co#,  N.  York 

Washington  City,  Dec.  23d,  1819. 


Gardner  Stow,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir 

On  Monday  I  shall  enclose  some  cash,  until  which  time 
I  hope  you  can  contrive  to  contain  yourself. 

Yesterday  Mr.  Randolph  annoyed  us  with  a  speech. 

He  has  a  feminine  voice;  but  it  is  clear  and  sweet  to 
admiration.  Ihe  only  fault  is  that  it  borders  on  a 
squeak.  The  picture  which  you  have  seen  in  the  Port 
Folio  is  a  good  likeness.  His  hair  is  parted  on  his 
forhead  and  is  tied  behind  close  to  his  head  and  sticks 
out  in  a  bush  six  or  eight  inches.  He  wears  a  blue 
sur ton t  which  reaches  to  his  hams  with  leather  breeches 
and  gaiters  of  the  same  or  white  topped  boots.  He  cones 
into  the  house  with  spurs  on  his  heels  and  a  whip  in 
his  hands.  He  wears  gloves  even  while  he  is  speaking. 

He  is  at  least  six  feet  high  and  quite  slender.  Nothing 
can  irritate  him,  and  ho  delivers  his  sarcasms  with  the 
same  gravity  and  composure  with  which  he  pays  a  compli¬ 
ment.  As  to  argument  there  is  not  much  to  be  found  in 
his  speeches.  He  is  full  of  latin  quotations  and  retales 
anecdotes  of  former  tines  in  an  interesting  manner. 

Mr.  Clay  is  a  tall  well  made  man.  He  is  quite  plain 
in  his  dress  and  manners.  He  wears  his  hair  short  be¬ 
hind  and  combed  slick  down  on  his  forhead.  There  is 
nothing  remarkable  in  his  appearance  nor  any  affectation 
in  his  manners;  but  he  seems  at  home  on  all  occasions. 

In  fact,  the  Southern  gentlemen  are  plain,  unaffected 
and  unassuming. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Maryland,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
ways  and  means,  is  perfectly  familiar  —  You  can  con¬ 
verse  with  him  with  as  little  embarrassment  as  with 
Dr.  Port  or  any  of  our  acquaintances. 

Ihe  oddest  figure  in  the  house  is  old  Mr.  Rhea  of 
Tennessee.  His  hair  is  perfectly  white  and  a  foot  long 


all  over  his  head.  He  braids  a  little  part  of  it  behind 
and  tics  it  -viih  a  leather  string  leaving  the  rest  to  float 
upon  his  shoulders.  He  is  short  and  his  coat  looks  as  if 
made  for  a  man  twice  his  size.  He  affects  great  activity 
and  is  always  bustling  about.  He  talks  a  great  deal  and 
frequently  to  the  purpose*  He  is  near  80  years  old  and 
has  been  in  Congress  20  years. 

Mr.  Williams  of  N.  C.  is  a  man  of  35,  dark  complection, 
his  hair  being  nearly  black.  He  is  a  man  of  sense  and  an 
interesting  speaker. 

Mr.  Sargeant  is  a  short,  well  made  man,  and  less  than 
forty  years  of  age.  He  resembles  the  picture  of  Fisher 
Ames . 


Mr.  Holmes  is  a  man  of  sense  and  a  good  speaker, 
rather  a  dandy  in  his  dress  and  has  a  conceited  air;  but 
he’s  not  by  any  means  to  be  disconcerted  and  seems  to  care 
for  nobody. 

I  will  tell  you  of  such  others  as  you  wish  provided 
you  will  write  — *  I  want  a  letter  every  day. 

The  baron  Stackelburgh  was  in  the  house  today.  He,  like 
the  other  foreign  ministers,  leaves  off  his  frippery  and 
appears  in  the  habit  of  a  commoner. 

Yours  truly 

E,  C.  Gross 

N.B.  My  respects  to  all. 


From  E.  G.  Gross  to  G.  S tow.  Esq.,  Elizabethtown,  Essex  Co., 
N.  York 


Feb.  2Uth,  1820 

Mr.  Randolph  moved  that  the  Clerk  report  to  the  house  the 
contingent  expenses  from  1789  to  the  21st  of  Hov •  last  and 
made  the  following  remarks  - 

He  said  the  proposition  was  productive  of  disagreeable  feel¬ 
ings  on  his  mind  and  that  nobody  would  thank  him  for  it;  but 
he  hoped  that  no  considerations  of  real,  much  less  of  affec¬ 
ted  delicacy  v/ould  deter  him  from  doing  his  duty.  It  had, 
he  said,  been  his  misfortune  since  the  celebrated  Missouri 
question  had  been  under  discussion  to  be  unable  to  sleep 
during  the  night;  that  he  had  consequently  rose  early;  but 
his  early  rising  had  been  productive  of  some  information  and 
had  enabled  him  to  make  some  discoveries.  Much  speculation 
had  been  indulged  in,  he  said,  in  former  times  about  witch¬ 
craft,  the  Clark  act,  the  Phylosophers  stone  and  the  elixir 
vitae  which  would  enable  us  to  live  forever.  He  avowed  that 
eternal  life  was  not  worth  possessing  and  that  he  had  long 
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since  been  tired  of  it.  For  his  part,  he  said,  he  had  long 
turned  his  abtention  to  the  inquiry  '"Tiat  is  the  pay  of  a 
member  of  Congress’1}  but  like  "the  inquiries  of  the  old 
virtuosi,  it  had  eluded  his  research.  The  contingent  fund 
of  the  house,  he  said,  was  mysterious;  but  the  application 
and  expenditure  of  it  rendered  it  still  more  incomprehensible. 
He  said  he  had  been  twenty  years  a  member  of  this  house  and 
had  been  in  the  opposition  as  long  as  Jacob  served  for 
Kachel,  14  years.  He  believed,  he  said,  the  political  Labans 
had  determined,  if  he  lived  so  long,  that  he  should  double 
the  number.  I  have,  said  he,  as  great  a  predisposition  to 
get  into  the  opposition  as  ever  honest  Jack  Falstaff  had  for 
sinking.  After  all,  he  said,  it  was  about  as  comfortable 
a  place  as  any;  for  it  secured  the  glorious  liberty  of  find¬ 
ing  faults.  'rhen  I  had  the  honor,  said  he,  of  being  a  member 
of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  I  was  pestered  with  appli¬ 
cations  from  people  who  wanted  pay  for  wood  and  lights  and 
paper  and  quills  and  molasses  and  water  and  what  not,  which 
they  said  they  had furnished  the  members.  The  Clerk  of  the 
house  produced  receipts  in  full.  How  is  this,  said  I  -  Hie 
people  told  me,  said  Mr.  U.  that  in  order  to  get  the  con¬ 
tracts  they  gave  receipts  in  full  in  the  first  instance.  I 
told  them  that  if  they  chose  in  order  to  get  the  job  to 
release  the  house  by  giving  receipts  in  full  it  was  a  matter 
of  their  own.  The  fact  was,  said  he,  that  the  clerk  cheated 
both  them  and  us;  for  if  I  am  not  mistaken  he  left  us  with¬ 
out  accounting  for  the  money  in  his  hands.  I  hope,  Sir, 
i  there  will  be  no  opposition  to  the  motion  - 


The  above  will  give  you  a  good  idea  of  the  manner  of 
this  irregular  man.  He  cares  nothing  for  the  subject;  but 
goes  off  in  every  direction.  You  would  have  been  delighted 
to  have  heard  him  on  this  occasion.  He  was  quite  good 
natured  and  kept  the  house  laughing  till  he  sat  down. 

Yours 

E.  C.  Gross 

G.  Stow,  Esq. 


To  Ashley  Pond,  Esq.,  Elizabethtown,  Essex  Co.,  N.  York. 

Washington,  Jan'y  26th,  1821. 


Ashley  Pond,  Esq. 

Sir  - 

I  have  rec'd  yours  enclosing  the  papers  of  Messrs.  Wright 
\  and  Bailey  and  shall  hand  them  to  the  proper  office.  ... 

By  all  I  can  learn  about  your  late  county  convention 
it  was  the  strangest  thing  of  the  kind  I  ever  heard  of  - 
Wadhams,  Call,  Cates,  Jo r thru p,  reputable  men  indeed,  but 
federalists  in  a  republican  convention!  Do  you  believe  they 


are  any  less  federalists  than  Thomas,  I.  Oakley,  C.  ’"illiams 
or  Judge  Van  Ness9  You  ai'e  young  and  I  am  not  old;  but  I 
will  give  you  an  opinion  -  you  may  call  it  advice  -  I  would 
advise  you  then,  even  were  you  inclined  to  act  differently, 
to  act  with  the  party  to  which  you  are  attached;  but  do  not 
let  your  mind  become  subdued  so  as  to  believe  the  senseless 
jargon  which  is  made  use  of  to  excite  the  zeal  of  party  - 
I  tell  you  no  man  can.  acquire  a  solid  standing  who  does  not 
at  least  feel  above  it  -  With  great  objects  in  view,  on 
questions  of  war  or  peace,  in  support  or  defence  of  great 
national  measures  like  those  which  occupied  our  attention 
until  the  close  of  the  war,  you  know  with  what  zeal  I  always 
supported  the  party;  but  I  cannot  endure  the  mummery  of  the 
day  —  "Measures.  and  not  men”  used  to  be  the  motto  now  it  is 
"men  and  not  measures"  .  .  .  The  southern  people  are  wise 
and  politic  -  They  caress  dings  and  Holmes  as  they  would 
caress  a  useful  dupe. 

The  nominations  made  at  that  meeting  with  but  one  ex¬ 
ception,  are  rather  surprising  -  your  nomination  was  proper 
in  every  point  of  view.  Should  the  next  council  be  of  a 
different  character,  you  shall  not  be  removed  with  my  con¬ 
sent.  But  what  can  we  say  of  the  nomination  of  Kirby  to  the 
office  of  Sheriff?  of  Fadhams  to  that  of  Commissioner? 

Mr.  Calkins  is  an  honest  sensible  man  but  he  has  not  all  the 
qualifications.  But  I  will  add  no  more  at  present  -  It  is 
.12  o'clock  P.il. 

Yours 

E.  C.  Gross 


To  Ashley  Pond,  Esq.,  Elizabethtovra,  Essex  Co.,  N,  York. 

Washington,  Feby  21,  1821. 


Ashley  Pond,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir 

I  have  just  reed  yours  of  the  11th  instant.  My  object 
in  writing  was  not  to  alter  the  course  which  you  have  adopted, 
that  is,  not  to  induce  you  to  abandon  what  is  denominated  the 
Bucktaii  party;  but  to  warn  you  against  suffering  the  ardor, 
credulity,  and  if  I  may  so  say,  the  generosity  of  youth, 
to  induce  you  to  adopt  the  prevailing  cant  and  slang  of  the 
day  -  I  doubt  not  your  friendship,  and  however  I  may  regret 
your  attachment  to  the  prevalent  party,  I  am  free  to  confess 
that  I  entirely  approve  of  the  mild  and  independent  manner 
(for  mildness  and  independence  are  consistent  qualities)  in 
which  you  maintain  your  sentiments.  One  great  error  of 
zealous  men  is  to  forget  the  cause,  in  their  devotion  to  a 
party.  Thus  one  article  of  the  Bucktaii  creed,  is  that  the 
general  government  is  infallible  -  Such  a  test  of  orthodoxy 


is  worse  than  ridiculous:  it  is  pernicious  -  I  talk  of 
principle.  From  open  attacks  our  institutions  have  nothing 
to  fear  -  Such  doctrines,  however,  are  calculated  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  mind  for  tacit  obedience  and  non  resistance.  The 
present  apathy  of  the  public  mind  is  the  most  dangerous 
state  it  can  be  in,  and  the  general  government  find  their 
account  in  it.  Mr.  Monroe's  whole  administration  has  dis¬ 
covered  a  solicitude  to  please  every  body.  "When  he  advised 
the  repeal  of  the  internal  duties,  many  of  his  warm  friends 
foresaw  the  present  climax  of  the  revenue  and  opposed  it, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  his  promise,  which  you  may  read  in 
one  of  his  messages,  that  he  would  recommend  their  renewal 
whenever  the  exigencies  of  the  government  required  it,  they 
would  not  have  been  repealed.  It  is  now  two  years  since  the 
revenue  has  been  inadequate  to  meet  the  public  expenses;  yet 
neither  taxes  nor  retrenchment  have  been  recommended  by  the 
president.  He  has  in  his  messages  told  us  to  thank  provi¬ 
dence  for  our  unexampled  prosperity,  without  bestowing  a 
word  on  the  means  of  lightening  the  public  burthens.  The 
reason  is  plain  -  Had  he  instead  of  advising  us  to  loan  money, 
boldly  told  us  that  reduction  of  expenses  or  taxes  must  be 
resorted  to,  the  public  would  have  been  aroused,  and  loudly 
have  applauded  or  condemned.  He  has  done  neither  -  Trusting 
to  his  popularity,  he  countenances  those  who  declare  that  a 
proposition  to  reduce  any  of  the  establishments,  is  an  attack 
on  administration.  I  enclosed  to  Mr.  Stow  a  number  of  Mile's 
register  which  contains  remarks  in  point  -  I  advise  you  to 
peruse  it  candidly.  He  speaks  boldly  of  the  policy  of  Mr. 
Monroe,  and  what  may  surprise  you,  is  that  he  speaks  the 
sentiments  of  a  great  majority  of  the  house  of  representa¬ 
tives  at  this  moment.  Yet  these  gentlemen  are  not  opposed 
to  the  administration;  but  they  will  not  olindly  follow 
either  Presidents,  or  secretarys  or  Major  Generals.  -  But 
to  return  -  A  too  great  devotion  to  party  has  a  tendency 
to  belittle  the  understanding.  Blacks town  has  told  you 
that  when  a  man  enters  into  society  he  gives  up  a  part  of 
his  natural  liberty  to  preserve  the  rest;  yet  it  often 
happens  that  by  entering  into  a  party  we  give  up  the  re¬ 
mainder  -  you  may  act  with  a  party  and  approve  its  course; 
but  examine  yourself  frequently  and  candidly  answer  the 
question,  "do  you  feel  at  liberty  to  dissent,  when  you 
disapprove9 "  You  will  be  convinced  if  you  live  that  this 
is  an  important  question.  The  habits  of  the  mind  are  like 
those  of  the  body;  they  become  a  second  nature.  These 
remarks,  you  see,  are  not  intended  to  alter  your  senti¬ 
ments  —  They  are  applicable  to  men  of  any  party.  Nor  do 
I  make  them  to  you  because  I  think  you  need  them  in  par¬ 
ticular  -  on  the  contrary  I  believe  you  need  them  less  than 
most  men  of  your  age.  I  write  this  because  I  believe  you 
will  receive  it  as  the  counsel  of  a  friend. 

As  to  taking  a  part  in  the  local  warfare  of  New  York, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  be  neuter.  If  you  wash  to  be 
silent,  your  opinion  will  be  asked;  either  vdth  a  wash  for 
advice,  or  for  the  purpose  of  refutation.  You  will,  how¬ 
ever,  find  that  I  shall  conduct  according  to  the  principles 
I  have  advanced  above,  as  political  is  what  I 
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charge  my  opponents  with,  (l  mean  as  a  party),  I  vdll  en¬ 
deavor  not  to  De  guilty  of  it  myself.  Pope  somewhere  says, 
"I  loose  ray  patience,  and  I  own  it  too" 

"V»hen  things  are  censured,  not  as  bad,  but  new". 

In  like  manner  I  am  tired  of  hearing  measures  defended, 
not  because  they  are  republican  in  their  character  and 
tendency;  but  because  they  are  the  acts  of  a  particular 
party. 

There  is  really  no  news  except  what  the  papers  furnish. 
I  hope  to  see  you  in  about  a  fortnight  from  the  time  you 
receive  this. 

My  health  continues  quite  good  - 

Respectfully  yours 


E.  C.  Gross 


To  Mrs.  P.  B.  Gross,  Elizabethtown,  Essex  Co.,  N.  York 


Washington  City,  March  1st,  1820. 


My  dear  Wife 

By  the  blessing  of  divine  providence  I  am  yet  in  health. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  you  also  are  well  and  that  the 
little  ones  enjoy  their  health. 

A  member  of  Congress,  Mr.  walker  of  Kentucky,  died 
this  morning  after  an  illness  of  five  weeks.  His  funeral 
is  to  be  attended  tomorrow. 

The  Missouri  question,  which  has  made  so  much  noise 
and  which  has  occupied  so  much  time  is  at  last  decided. 

You  have  not  yet  told  me  how  you  live,  who  is  with 
you,  aid  a  thousand  other  things  which  I  cannot  mention; 
but  which  I  should  be  glad  to  know. 

How  do  the  little  fellows  act,  what  do  they  say? 
do  tell  me  all  about  it. 


Adieu  my  dear 

and  believe  me 
ever  yours 

E.  C.  Gross 


To  Mrs.  P.  B.  Gross,  Peru,  Clinton  Co.,  H.  York 
(forwarded  from  Peru,  N.  Y. ) 

Washington  City,  Jan'y  18 th,  1820. 


My  dear  Phebe, 

This  evening  I  take  tea  at  Mrs.  Adams,  the  Secy  of 
States  Lady.  She  is  a  fine  genteel  woman  of  about  U5>. 

Of  all  the  places  I  was  ever  in,  this  furnishes  the  fewest 
handsome  women  -  They  all  paint  extravagantly;  but  they 
cannot  alter  what  God  has  made  homely  nor  stop  the  ravages 
of  time  upon  their  faces  -  They  are  destitute  both  of 
beauty  and  expression  -  They  make  it  up  as  well  as  they 
can  in  finery  and  parade. 

I  remain  in  good  health  -  The  present  prospect  is 
that  Congress  will  not  rise  before  May  so  that  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  be  at  home  before  the  middle  of  that 
month  -  I  do  not  know  how  I  shall  content  myself  so 
long;  but  must  do  as  well  as  I  can  -  In  the  mean. time 
I  hope  you  will  write  me  often  -  Any  thing  which  is 
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interesting  to  you  will  be  equally  so  to  me  -  Tell  me  all 
about  ohe  children.  I  have  not  forgotten  the  Dolls 
which  I  promised  Emily  and  JuHett  and  have  already 
found  where  ^they  may  be  obtained  -  I  have  also  taken 

some  note  of  the  fashion  and  shall  bring  something  for 
yourself.  6 

We  have  had  snow  here  for  three  weeks  and  some  of 
the  time  it  has  been  good  sleighing  -  This  is  unusual 
in  this  climate. 

I  am  afraid  the  children  have  forgotten  me  -  Let 
me  know  if  they  ever  enquire  about  PaPa. 

Yours  with  affection 
E.  C.  Gross 


To  his  daughter.  Kiss  Emily  P.  Gross,  Elizabeth  C.  H., 
Essex  County. 


Albany,  Dec.  16,  1828 


Dear  Emily 

I  have  bought  bonnets  for  you  and  your  sisters  and 
have  looked  this  fortnight  for  a  chance  to  send  them. 
Business  has  detained  me  here  longer  than  I  expected 
but  I  shall  be  up  next  week. 

I  have  been  unwell  for  some  time  with  a  cold;  but 
am  now  as  well  as  usual. 

Give  my  love  to  the  little  ones  and  to  your  grand¬ 
parents.  J .  e 

As  X  hope  to  see  you  soon  I  need  say  no  more. 

Your  affectionate  father 
E.  C.  Gross 


I 
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lb  Mrs.  P.  B.  Gross,  Elizabethtown,  Essex  Co.,  i'T.  York 

Washington  City,  April  6th,  1820 

My  dear  Phebe 

You  see  that  I  keep  writing,  without  much  to  say  -  I  am  happy,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  able  to  say  that  I  am  yet  well,  and  still  more  pleased  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  gives  you  pleasure  to  hear  it  - 

It  has  been  quite  cold  for  three  days  back,  and  on  Monday  last,  the 
snow  was  six  inches  deep  -  I  like  this  climate  less  than  our  own  -  It  is 
the  most  changeable  I  ever  knew. 

This  is  the  third  letter  I  have  written  since  I  have  received  one 
from  you,  and  I  anxiously  wait  to  hear  how  you  and  the  sweet  little  babes 
do  -  I  hope  you  are  all  well,  and  that  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
that  such  is  the  case  before  long. 

The  prospect  is  that  I  shall  be  at  home  early  in  May  and  I  assure 
you  that  until  that  time  arrives  I  shall  think  the  days  are  very  long. 

With  entire  affection 
I  am  yours 
E.  C.  Gross 


To  Mrs.  P.  B.  Gross,  Elizabethtown,  Essex  Co.,  New  York 


Washington  City,  April  21st,  1820. 


My  dear  Phebe 

I  have  today  purchased  two  dolls  for  the  little  girls  with  a 
number  of  trinkets  of  small  value;  but  which  they  will  estimate 
very  highly.  I  have  them  nicely  put  up  in  a  little  box  and  have 
placed  them  in  my  trunk,  and  shall  bring  them  home  when  I  come  my 
self,  which . I  hope  will  be  by  the  14th  of  May.  It  seems  an  age 
sine©  I  left  you  and  two  or  three  weeks  appears  a  great  while  in¬ 
deed. 

I  wish  you  would  enclose  me  the  measure  of  your  foot  -  A 
piece  of  tape  will  do  -  Send  it  immediately  so  that  I  may  have  It 
before  I  leave  here. 


Adieu  my  dear 


E.  C.  Gross 


Speech  of  Ezra  C.  Gross  in  Congress  February  11,  1820,  from  The  Northern  Standard, 
Keeseville,  New  York,  Thursday,  October  20,  1859« 


,ralr.  Gross  of  New  York,  spoke  as  follows:  Mr.  Chairman  I  shall  offer  no  other 
apology  for  occupying  a  portion  of  the  time  of  the  Committee  than  that  which  has 
been  echoed  and  re-echoed  from  every  quarter  of  the  House:  I  mean,  sir,  the  un¬ 
exampled  importance  of  the  subject.  It  is  important  in  itself.  A  proposition  to 
limit  the  extension  of  slavery,  and  set  bounds  to  a  practice  which  all  agree  to  be 
the  curse,  if  not  the  disgrace,  of  the  United  States,  is  surely  entitled  to  the 
serious  attention  of  the  representatives  of  a  free  people,  and  seems  to  demand  of 
every  member  a  full  and  explicit  declaration  of  his  sentiments.  But,  sir,  it  be¬ 
comes  more  important,  it  assumes  a  still  more  serious  aspect,  when  we  consider  the 
excitement  which  prevails  within  and  without  the  walls  of  tnis  House ;  the  intima¬ 
tions  (perhaps  I  may  call  them  menaces)  which  have  escaped  gentlemen  in  the  course 
of  the  debate,  and  the  awful  consequences  which  it  is  predicted  will  flow  from  the 
adoption  of  the  proposed  amendment. 

irit  is  a  mortifying  consideration,  sir,  after  emerging  from  a  war  with  one  of 
the  most  powerful  nations  of  Europe;  a  war  which  threatened  not  only  the  prostra¬ 
tion  of  our  national  rights,  but  the  dismemberment  of  the  Union,  to  find  ourselves 
so  soon  again  menaced  with  internal  commotions,  of  a  character  not  less  hostile 
than  the  former  to  our  union  and  tranquility.  vre  have  a  surfeit  of  local  jealousies. 
For  more  than  twenty  years  they  have  been  fomented  by  interested  men  among  whom 
those  of  the  East  have  had  a  conspicuous  station.  'Jhase  jealousies  were  treated 
at  first  as  the  necessary  result  of  our  free  institutions,  and  as  of  little  conse¬ 
quence;  but  they  continued  to  increase  until  the  late  war,  when  they  seemed  to 
jeopardize  our  national  existence.  I  am  afraid,  sir,  ihat  prejudices  and  jealousies 
of  a  similar  nature  are  about  to  revisit  our  country,  and  sow  dissension  among  us. 

The  troubles  of  181U  arose  from  temporary  causes.  Peace  reduced  everything  to 
tranquility.  3ho  origin  of  the  present  discontents,  sir,  I  apprehend,  is  not  of  so 
transient  a  character.  It  is  to  be  founded  in  the  habits,  customs,  and  modes  of 
thinking,  peculiar  to  the  different  sections  of  the  Union.  It  is  therefore  more 
uniform  in  its  tendency  and  operation— more  perfect  in  its  effect. 

"The  fate  of  those  who  have  heretofore  stood  forth  as  advocates  and  promoters 
of  disunion,  should  warn  us  to  avoid  their  course.  The  Hartford  Convention,  sir, 
will  be  remembered  so  long  as  the  history  of  this  country  is  extant.  I  rejoice, 
sir,  that  this  is  likely  to  be  the  case*  I  trust  that  the  very  mention  of  its 
name  will,  by  a  uniform  association  of  ideas,  excite  in  the  mind  of  every  American, 
to  the  latest  generation,  the  remembrance  of  treachery  and  treason.  The  prospect, 
sir,  is  favorable;  for,  I  believe  there  are  few  individuals  in  the  United  States, 
and,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  but  one  member  of  that  body,  who  has  yet 
dared  to  step  forth  in  its  defence,  and  attempt  to  shield  it  from  oh©  detestation 
of  an  insulted  community.  These,  sir,  are  general  remarks,  and  by  no  means  de¬ 
signed  as  an  insinuation  unfavorable  to  the  views  of  any  of  the  honorable  gentle¬ 
men  who  oppose  the  amendment. 

"Permit  me  here,  sir,  to  notice  an  insinuation,  extraordinary ,  in  itself,  as 
well  as  on  account  of  the  source  whence  it  has  proceeded.  An  honorable  gentleman 
from  Massachussetts  (Mr.  Holmes)  has  said,  that  he  perceives  in  the  proposed 
amendment  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  tho  State  of  New  York  to  give  a  President  to 
the  United  States. 

"(Mr.  Holmes  explained.  He  said-  that  he  had  observed  that  certain  great  men 
of  the  North  had  made  use  of  the  -Missouri  bill  as  a  pony,  and  had  directed  its 
head  towards  "Hashing ton.  He  said  he  had  not  designated  New  York;  but  the  honorable 
gentleman  could  do  so  if  he  chose.) 
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'•Mr.  Chairman  I  understand  the  honorable  gentleman  as  applying  his  observa¬ 
tions  to  the  State  of  New  York;  but  he  has  disavowed  such  a  meaning,  and  I  cer¬ 
tainly  do  not  feel  justified  in  applying  them  in  that  manner  myself — but  I  will 
just  observe  to  the  honorable  gentleman  that  the  Republicans  of  the  Worth  knew 
their  duty,  and  performed  it,  even  while  they  had  the  honor  of  meeting  him  in  the 
ranks  of  their  opponents,  and  that  they  have  not  yet  forgotten  how  to  treat  the 
unfounded  aspersions  of  those  who  chose  to  call  in  question  the  purity  of  their 
motives#  No  sir  it  is  not  from  views  hostile  to  the  Southern  States  that  I  am 
induced  to  advocate  the  amendment.  I  fear  not  to  declare,  sir,  that,  If  I  enter¬ 
tain  any  partiality  for  any  particular  portion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
it  is  for  those  of  the  South  and  West. — Their  liberality,  their  enlightened  policy, 
their  patriotism,  bravery,  and  generous  sacrifices  in  defence  of  their  country, 
appear  to  great  advantage,  when  contrasted  with  the  egotism,  selfishness,  and 
illiberal  prejudices,  which  have  characterized  at  least  a  portion  of  their  breth¬ 
ren  of  the  North  and  East. 

"But,  sir,  were  I  of  a  different  disposition,  and  did  I  desire  to  reduce  the 
weight  of  the  Southern  States  in  the  scale  of  the  Union,  the  amendment  under  con¬ 
sideration  should  receive  my  negative.  I  would  compare  the  present  relative  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  States  with  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  and 
find  in  the  result  a  complete  euro  for  the  most  bigoted  and  inveterate  jealousy. 

I  would  look  at  the  Southern  States,  and  examine  their  extensive  tracts  of  barren 
and 'uncultivated  land,  once  the  most  fertile  and  productive,  and  see  in  them  the 
future  condition  of  that  whole  section  of  our  country.  I  should  contemplate  the 
rapid  increase  of  their  black  population  with  the  most  malicious  pleasure;  for  I 
should  find  in  it  an  earnest  of  the  future  extinction  of  the  whole  European  race. 

"To  the  honor  of  this  House  there  seems  to  be  but  one  opinion  respecting  ths 
enormous  injustice  of  enslaving  our  fellow  men,  be  their  color  what  it  may.  The 
precepts  of  religion,  and  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  are  both  violated 
by  the  practice.  Experience,  however,  has  shown  that  evils  of  this  description  are 
easily  surmounted  by  the  ingenuity  of  mankind.  The  love  of  gain  can  silence  the 
voice  of  reason,  and  gold  has,  in  all  ages,  been  found  an  admirable  remedy  for  a 
tender  conscience,  ^hy  is  it,  sir,  that  gentlemen,  after  denouncing  slavery  as  an 
evil,  proceed  immediately  to  treat  us  with  palliatives  and  excuses  for  the  prac¬ 
tice?  An  honorable  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  has  declared  that  it 
is  an  awful  and  tremendous  judgement,  and  that  all  the  misfortunes  which  have  ever 
befallen  his  country,  are  exceeded  by  slavery.  In  the  next  breath,  sir,  we  are 
told  of  the  dangers  of  emancipation;  of  the  happy  condition  of  the  slaves;  of 
their  affectionate  attachment  to  their  masters,  and  of  the  cruelty  of  the  restric¬ 
tion.  Nay,  sir,  we  are  gravely  reminded  that  free  persons  may  lose  their  liberties 
by  a  violation  of  the  laws,  and  that  the  soldier  is  obliged  to  expose  his  life  at 
the  command  of  his  superior.  To  these  suggestions  I  will  only  reply  that  they 
have  been  the  arguments  of  aristocrats  and  tyrants  in  all  ages  of  the  world;  that 
they  are  now  used  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  all  the  unsurpations  which  have 
ever  been  committed  on  the  rights  and  liberties  of  mankind,  and  that  by  them  the 
Algerines  defend  all  their  enormities. 

"But,  an  assertion  has  been  made,  which  if  founded  in  fact,  ought  to  put  to 
alienee  the  advocates  of  the  amendment.  It  is  said,  sir,  that  it  is  better  that 
our  slaves  be  widely  dispersed  among  many  masters  than  that  they  should  be  con¬ 
densed  within  circumscribed  bounds.  This  position,  sir,  is  not  destitute  of 
reason  much  less  of  plausibility.  On  this  subject  I  confess  ray  limited  informa¬ 
tion;  but  the  facts,  sir,  in  my  possession,  and  the  observations  which  I  have  been 
able  to  make,  have  led  to  a  conclusion  in  my  mind  very  different  from  the  above. 

"It  is  notorious,  that  no  effectional  bounds  have  yet  been  set  to  the  growing 
GVil_, — Slavery  has  indeed  been  banished  from  moat  of  the  States  north  of  the 
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Potomac,  and  from  all  the  States  north  of  Ohio.  The  climate  of  these  States, 
however,  is  unpropixious  to  the  practice,  and  the  probability  is,  that  it  would 
never  have  extensively  obtained  had  no  laws  been  enacted  on  the  subject.  Slavery 
has,  however  been  tolerated  in  all  the  States  and  Territories  south  of  those  rivers, 
and  no  laws  have  yet  been  passed  to  prevent  its  introduction  into  the  vast  region 
of  the  Mississippi. — What  is  the  result?  The  West  has  been  supplied  with  slaves 
from  Maryland,  and  the  other  slaveholding  States.  Has  their  number  decreased  in 
those  places  from  whence  supplieshave  been  drawn?  The  alarming  fact,  sir,  is  upon 
paper.  In  the  course  of  twenty  years,  commencing  in  1790,  they  have  increased, 
even  in  the  Atlantic  States,  in  a  ratio  greater  than  the  whites.  This  circumstance 
ought  surely,  to  arouse  the  Southern  people  to  a  sense  of  their  danger,  and  disarm 
their  enemies,  if  any  they  have,  of  all  their  malice. 

’’The  inhabitants  of  Missouri,  sir,  will  no  doubt  find  a  present  benefit  from 
the  introduction  of  claves  into  the  Territory;  but  let  them  cast  their  eyes  toward 
the  future.  The  experience  of  ages  is  before  them. — They  have  but  to  look  and  be 
convinced  of  the  inevitable  result.  The  time  will  come,  sir,  if  slavery  be  not 
circumscribed,  when  the  citizens  of  the  Western  territory  shall  with  those  of 
Virginia,  curse  the  avarice  and  selfishness  of  those  who  fixed  the  evil  upon  them; 
when  they  shall  look  in  vain  for  new  States  wherein  to  dispose  of  their  surplus 
slaves  and  when  nothing  but  blood  and  violence  shall  avail  to  save  themselves 
from  destruction. 

"Is  it  wisdom,  sir,  to  postpone  the  evil  day,  and  provide  for  present  ease  at 
the  expense  of  future  misery?  Let  gentlemen  give  their  votes  on  this  occasion  from 
motives  such  as  these;  and  then,  if  they  have  courage,  let  them  go  and  look  upon 
the  picture  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Let  them  see  if  they  can  hide 
their  blushes  while  they  contemplate  the  figures  of  those  immortal  patriots  who, 
in  their  fellow-citizens,  and  in  the  face  of  heaven,  pledged  their  lives,  their 
fortunes,  and  sacred  honors,  for  the  future  happiness,  yes,  sir,  for  the  future 
happiness  and  glory  of  their  country. 

"By  permitting  the  extension  of  slavery  into  Missouri,  we  open  a  new  market 
for  slaves,  and  effectually  prevent  their  gradual  manumission  by  their  masters,  by 
increasing  their  price.  It  has  been  contended,  sir,  that  it  is  the  price  of 
produce  which  regulates  the  price  of  slaves.  No  one  will  deny  that  this  will  have 
its  effect.  But,  will  any  gentleman  affirm  that  no  other  causes  would  produce  the 
same  result?  Is  it  not  universally  the  case  that  the  abundance  of  an  article 
lessens  its  value ?  —The  restriction  will  render  slaves  of  no  value  in  Missouri, 
because  they  will  there  be  made  free.  Their  value  will  decline  in  Virginia  for  the 
want  of  a  market.  Thus  sir,  will  the  master  be  induced  to  manumit  his  slave,  and 
thus  will  a  new  country  be  opened  for  his  reception,  consistent  with  the  safety 
and  interest  of  the  nation. 

"It  is  useless  to  say  to  this  House  that  we  have  enacted  laws  for  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  the  slave  trade,  and  that,  therefore,  no  more  slaves  will  be  introduced 
from  abroad. — The  very  fact,  sir,  that  we  employ  a  number  of  national  vessels,  at 
a  vast  expense,  to  intercept  the  ships  of  those  who  drive  the  infamous  traffic, 
proves,  most  conclusively,  that  there  is  a  chance  of  gain  in  the  pursuit  which 
induces  men  to  disregard  the  voice  of  conscience,  and  brave  the  perils  which  oppose 
their  progress.  So  long  as  new  States  continue  to  furnish  a  market  for  slaves,  the 
efforts  of  Government  vail  serve  only  to  increase  the  horrors  of  the  trade.  Ihe 
laws  will  be  violated,  our  precautions  will  be  evaded,  unless  it  appears  that  the 
slave-dealer  is  more  conscientious,  more  virtuous,  and  more  honest,  than  those 
who  deal  in  unforbidden  articles  of  commerce. 

"The  most  bungling  legislator,  sir,  can  forbid  the  commission  of  a  crime,  and 
affix  the  penally.  It  is  the  business  of  the  wise  and  skilful  lav/giver  to  penetrate 
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the  motives  which  operate  on  the  minds  of  men,  and  impel  them  to  action.  Severe 
and  bloody  penalties  are  not  oven  the  principal  means  by  which  he  prevents  vice 
and  promotes  the  cause  of  virtue.-  He  removes  temptation  from  before  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  and  encourages  every  lawful  exertion  by  the  hope  of  reward.  Are  we , 
sir,  practising  on  those  principles,  when  we  pass  laws  for  the  prevention  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  at  the  same  time  raise  the  price  of  the  commodity  by  furnishing  a 
market  for  its  disposal?  Does  not  policy  such  as  this  expose  us  to  censure,  and 
even  to  ridicule?  Yes,  sir,  the  whole  enlightened  world  would  pronounce  us  either 
foolish  or  hypocritical  if  Y/e  pursue  this  course,  and  an  impartial  posterity  will 
confirm  their  decision. 

"The  enemies  of  restriction,  sir,  insist  that  they  are  not  guilty  of  intro¬ 
ducing  slavery  into  the  United  States.  They  maintain  that  Independence  found  the 
practice  established  in  the  country,  and  that  the  parent  nation  is  alone  chargeable 
with  having  entailed  upon  them  this  acknowledged  evil.  I  readily  admit,  sir,  every 
word  of  this  defence. — They  can  waah  their  hands  of  this  sin:  they  are,  as  yet, 
free  from  guilt.  Let  them  bev*rsre  how  they  make  themselves  partakers  in  the  iniquity, 
by  contributing  their  influence  to  perpetuate  the  practice.  It  was  England  wno 
planted  this  poisonous  weed  upon  our  soil.  For  what  was  it  done?  For  the  same 
reason,  sir,  for  which  gentlemen  propose  to  introduce  it  into  Missouri.  It  was 
from  motives  of  private  interest  and  present  convenience  that  it  was  done.  Fell 
might  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Kentucly  (Mr.  Hardin)  observe,  that  the  time 
has  been  when  it  was  for  our  interest  to  legislate  for  principle;  but  new  it  seemed 
to  be  our  principle  to  legislate  for  interest.  There  is  more  truth  in  the  obser¬ 
vation,  sir,  and  it  is  illustrated  by  more  circumstances,  than  I  believe  the 
honorable  gentleman  is  at  present  willing  to  admit.  Do  the  people  of  Missouri 
desire  the  admission  of  slavery  into  their  territories?  So  did  the  first  planters 
of  Virginia.  They  derived  a  present  profit  from  the  employment  of  slaves  and  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  future.  Do  the  descendants  of  the  early  settlers  acknowledge 
the  short-sightedness  of  such  a  miserable  policy?  So  v.dll  the  descendants  of  the 
present  inhabitants  of  Missouri,  should  the  amendment  be  rejected,  to  the  latest 
generation.  Do  you  exclaim  against  England  for  permitting  the  introduction  of 
slavery  into  Virginia?  So  will  posterity  exclaim  against  this  Congress,  if  we 
permit  the  extension  of  this  abominable  custom.  Ihe  waters  of  the  Mississippi, 
sir,  possess  no  more  virtue  than  those  of  the  Atlantic.  Fhether  you  transport 
slaves  across  the  ocean,  or  transport  them  over  river,  the  baneful  consequences 
are  the  same. 

"Let  me  then,  sir,  entreat  gentlemen  to  reflect  on  the  situation  in  which 
they  place  themselves  by  advocating  the  extension  of  slavery.  Fill  they  acknowledge 
the  evils  -which  it  has  brought  upon  themselves j  and  at  the  sane  time  maintain  'that 
it  will  prove  a  blessing  to  their  brethren?  Such  principles  and  such  practices, 
sir,  are  irreconcilable  in  the  nature  of  things.  I  am  happy  to  believe  that  it  ir 
not  in  tiie  power  of  the  most  brilliant  talents,  nor  the  most  commanding  oratory, 
to  make  them  harmonize,  and  that  no  effort  of  the  human  mind  can  disguise  their 
incongruity. 

"Do  gentlemen  insinuate  that  the  advocates  of  restriction  are  actuated  by 
sinister  motives,  and  by  an  unreasonable  apprehension  of  the  consequences  of 
slavery?  I  want  no  better  reasons  for  my  vote  than  those  furnished  by  the  honorable 
gentleman  from  the  South.  Fhat  is  there  in  the  whole  physical  world  which  ought 
to  alarm  us,  if  we  can  be  calm  when  an  enormous  evil — a  tremendous  judgment,  which, 
like  Fane,  increases  as  it  goes— is'  found  to  have  nearly  blasted  the  fairest 

portion  of  our  country,  and  for  which  there  is  no  remedy,  but  in  the  enlargements 

of  its  bounds?  Can  gentlemen  blame  any  one  for  expressing  alarm  at  a  prospect 
like  this?  Is  it  for  proposing  to  arrest  the  progress  of  such  a  hydra,  that  we 

are  to  be  charged  with  sinister  and  unworthy  motive?  Are  we  for  this,  sir,  to  be 

branded  as  the  disturbers  of  the  harmony  of  the  Union? 
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am  at  a  loss,  sir,  to  account  for  the  extraordinary  excitement  which  the 
proposed01  amendment  has  produced,  unless  I  take  it  for  granted  that  gentlemen  have 
adopted  the  opinion  of  the  celebrated  ar.  Burke,  who,  amidst  all  the  evils  o 
slavery,  comforts  us  by  the  discovery  that  it  shows  the  master  his  enviable  con¬ 
dition  of  freedom.  But,  not  contented  with  this,  and  in  order  tc  raise  our 
happiness  to  perfect  ecstasy,  he  assures  us  that  in  this  particular  we  resemble 
the  ancient  Goths  (I  wonder  he  did  not  say  Vandals)  and  modern  Poles.  I  trust, 
sir,  that  a  long  time  will  elapse  before  the  spirit  of  liberty  in  this  country 
will  need  such  helps  as  these,  and  that  we  may  never  be  induced  to  follow  the 
advice  of  a  man  who  was  ever  cold  and  phlegmatic  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  an 
eloquent  only  in  the  cause  of  aristocracy  and  oppression.  I. hope,  sir,  that  our 
free  institutions  will  continue  to  rest  on  the  broad  foundation  of  Publ^c  sen 
ment,  rendered  solid  and  everlasting  by  the  diffusion  of  science  and  the  prevalence 
of  virtue;  and  that  to  the  end  of  time,  it  may  be  a  slander  upon  our  character 
to  compare  us  with  the  barbarians  of  ancient  and  modern  Europe. 

"But  we  are  told,  sir,  that  the  constitution  forbids  us  to  interfere  on  this 
occasion.  If  this  be  the  case,  I  acknowledge  that  it  is  our  duty  to  acquiesce, 
whatever  may  be  our  sentiments  of  the  expediency  or  necessity  of  the  measure.  I 
trust,  sir,  that  Congress  will  ever  be  ready  to  bow  with  reverence  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  that  sacred  instrument,  and  to  listen,  with  candor  and  attention,  o 
the  voice,  from  what  quarter  soever  it  may  come,  which  warns  us  that  we  are  about 
to  violate  it  in  the  most  minute  degree.  Let  us  then,  sir,  examine  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  in  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  and  see  if  its  wise  framers  so  far  forgot  era¬ 
se  Ives  as  to  deprive  us  of  this  important  power. 

'•Two  questions  seem  naturally  to  present  themselves  for  our  consideration: 

Can  congress  demand  of  the  people  of  Missouri  the  performance  of  the  proposed  con¬ 
dition,  previous  to  their  admission  into  the  Union? — And,  2.  Can  the  peop 
Missouri  agree  to  the  demand?  In  other  words,  sir,  can  Congress  and  the  people 
of  the  Territory  vrtiich  it  is  proposed  .to  form  into  a  State,  by  a  compact  wh 
will  be  binding,  exclude  the  practice  of  slavery  from  such  Territory  both  before 
and  after  its  admission?  If  this  cannot  be  done,  sir,  I  for  one  shall  lament  the 
necessity  v/hich  compels  me  to  acquiesce. 

"The  Constitution  declares  that  "new  States  may  be  admitted  by  Congress  into 
the  Union."  All  agree,  sir,  that  by  virtue  of  this  clause.  Congress  exercise 
their’ discretion,  and  admit,  or  refuse  to  admit,  a  new  State.  But  an  honora  <- 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (dr.  Barbour)  insists  that,  although  Congress  can  re  us 
their  assent  to  the  admission  of  Missouri,  they  have  no  right  so  to  ao,  unless 
the  interests  of  the  Union  require  it.  No  one  mil  deny  the  truth  of  this  Propo¬ 
sition:  but  I  should  almost  be  willing  mo  abide  by  the  opinion  of  the  honor abl 
gentleman  himself  had  he  no  Constitutional  scruples  as  to  the  expediency  of  a  - 
sitting  Missouri  unconditionally.— But,  an  extraordinary  position  is  maken  by 
the  opposers  of  restriction.  It  is  maintained  by  them  that,  although  we  may 
consent  or  refuse,  we  can  annex  no  condition,  ^ill  gentlemen  construe  other 
constitutional  powers  by  the  same  rule?  The  Constitution  empowers  Congress  to 
borrow  money.  —Will  gentlemen  deny  that  we  can  provide  for  jb 3  re payment  ■ 
can  declare  war;  but  can  we  not  do  it  conditionally'’  Yet  the  Constitution^  simp  y 
authorizes  us  tc  declare  war,  without  mention  of  any  condition.  We  can  raise 
armies  by  virtue  of  express  povrer.  Have  we  not  the  authority,  by  imp  ca  ion, . 
to  disband  them?  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  instances  wherein  the  strict 
construction  of  the  Constitution  contended  for  would  be  manifestly  absurd.  Th^ 
honorable  gentleman  (rir.  Barbour)  himself  admitted  that  every  giver  could  annex 

his  condition  to  the  grant. 

"(Mr.  Barbour  explained.  He  said  his  proposition  was,  that  Congress,  in  this 
instance,  could  annex  no  condition  but  what  was  authorized  by  some  clause  oi 
Constitution. ) 
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'Ur.  Chairman  it  is  my  business  to  show  that  a  fair  and  logical  construction 
of  the  clause  will  authorize  the  proposed  construction.  If  this  be  done,  sir,  it 
will  remain,  for  those  who  espouse  the  other  side  of  the  question  to  show  that 
our  power  is  taken  away  by  some  other  clause  of  the  instrument.  I  shall  not  argue 
this  point  at  length,  sir;  but  to  me  it  is  self-evident  that  a  power  to  do  or 
not  to  do  implies  an  authority  to  do  or  not  to  do  upon  such  conditions  as  the 
public  good  may  require.  The  Constitution,  sir,  was  not  designed  to  puzzle  the 
ignorant,  nor  confound  the  wise.  It  is  to  be  construed  by  the  rules  of  common 
sense,  and  is  liable  to  the  same  interpretation  of  any  other  instrument  containing 
delegated  powers.  Would  your  agent  whom  you  have  authorized  to  purchase  or  not 
to  purchase  a  commodity,  exceed  his  power  by  receiving  it  upon  condition?  No, 
sir;  every  court  in  the  nation  would  be  unanimous  upon  such  a  question. 

"Are  there  any  provisions  in  the  Constitution  which  interfere  with  this  con¬ 
struction.  The  honorable  gentleman  (Mr.  Barbour)  has  produced  two,  which,  he 
contends,  clearly  deprive  us  of  the  power  of  imposing  the  restriction  contained 
in  the  amendment. — The  tenth  article  of  amendments  declares,  that,  "the  powers 
not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to 
the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people."  Tfre 
honorable  gentleman  maintains  that  the  States  have  not  delegated  to  Congress  the 
power  of  abolishing  slavery,  and  that  the  several  States  have  exclusive  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  the  subject.  I  agree,  sir,  that  we  cannot  abolish  the  practice  in 
states  already  admitted;  but  we  may  refuse  or  assent  to  the  admission  of  new 
States,  unless  Involuntary  servitude  be  forever  renounced.  Is  it  contended  that 
we  cannot  insist  upon  the  condition,  because  it  is  not  among  the  number  of  our 
delegated  powers,  and  therefore  reserved  to  the  States?  This,  sir,  is  assuming 
the  fact  in  dispute.  The  answer,  sir,  is,  that  the  power  is  given  us  by  the 
Constitution,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  not  reserved  to  the  States. 

"The  second  section  of  the  fourth  article,  sir,  provides  that,  "the  citizens 
of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in 
the  several  States."— Does  this  clause  tie  up  our  hands,  and  prevent  our  inter¬ 
fering  in  the  manner  proposed?  Does  it  secure  to  the  people  of  Missouri,  after 
their  admission  as  a  State,  the  right,  as  it  is  called,  of  holding  slaves?  Will 
it  release-  them,  sir,  from  the  compact  which  they  may  be  induced  to  make  previous 
to  their  reception  as  a  member  of  the  Union?  Will  any  gentleman  contend,  sir, 

■feat  Congress  has  here  an  authority  to  interfere  with  the  internal  regulations  of 
individual  States,  and  to  compel  Massachusetts  to  alter  her  laws  against  slavery, 
because  Virginia  tolerates  the  practice? 

"X  am  pursuaded,  sir,  that  no  honorable  gentleman  will  feel  himself  inclined 
to  avow  that  such  are  his  views  of  the  clause  in  question.  Were  this  the  meaning 
of  the  section,  sir,  we  might  justly  be  alarmed.  State  right,  in  such  a  case, 
would  indeed  be  in  danger;  for,  while  we  were  engaged  in  rendering  uniform  the 
several  State  constitutions,  we  might  aim  an  effectual  blow  at  their  independence, 
and  clothe  ourselves  with  the  most  ample  authority. 

.  ."X  entirely  agree  with  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Barbour)  in 
his  construction  of  this  part  of  the  Constitution.  He,  sir,  has  said  that  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States  is,  by  this  clause,  secured  in  the  enjoyment  of  all 
fee  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  State  wherein  he  resides.  He 
illustrates  his  idea  by  supposing  that  a  citizen  of  Virginia  comes  to  reside  in 
Massachusetts,  and  that  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts  comes  to  reside  in  Virginia. 

In  the  latter  case  the  citizen  acquires  a  light,  and  in  the  former  a  right  is 
lost. — But  what  effect  will  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Missouri  have  upon  the 
citizen  of  that  State?  Will  he  not  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immuni¬ 
ties  of  citizens  in  the  several  States?  Is  not  slavery  abolished  in  the  Eastern 
and  Northern  States,  and  in  those  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois?  Are  not  their 


citizens,  nevertheless,  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  of  this  clause  of  the 
cons  titution? 


"Gentlemen  acknowlege  that  if  the  people  of  Missouri  would  voluntarily  re¬ 
nounce  the  right  of  slavery,  they  would  rejoice  at  the  event*  Why  are  they  so 
opposed  to  our  asking  them  the  question?  Perhaps  the  Missourians  mil  consent, 
and  ratify  the  compact?  If  they  do,  sir,  all  our  difficulties  are  at  an  end.  If 
they  refuse,  the  path  of  our  duty  is  plain  before  us.  Will  it  be  said  that  we 
.are  baking  an  unworthy  advantage  of  our  brethren?  Can  it  be  alloged  that  we  are 
refusing  them  a  right  to  which  thc-y  are  equitably  entitled,  in  order  to  compel 
them  to  relinquish  the  great  prerogative  of  governing  themselves?  It  is  said, 
sir,  that  all  compacts  must  be  voluntary.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not  true,  is 
little  to  the  purpose.  By  the  constitution  we  have  the  unqualified  right  of 
placing  the  good  and  the  evil  before  them,  and  allowing  them  to  make  their  elec¬ 
tion.  Is  this  compulsion,  sir?  Does  the  man  who  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  sign 
or  not  to  sign  a  contract,  complain  of  duress  and  compulsion,  because  the  terms 
are  not  as  he  demands? 

"The  doctrine  contended  for  by  the  advocates  of  restriction,  sir,  has  been 
called  new.  Alarm  is  attempted  to  be  excited  at  what  are  called  encroachments 
upon  the  Constitution.  So  far  as  precedent  is  concerned,  sir,  there  is  no  doc¬ 
trine  more  new  than  that  of  those  who  oppose  the  amendment.  In  1780  Congress 
provided  that  such  territory  as  might  be  ceded  to  the  United  States  should  be 
formed  into  distinct  republican  States  which  should  become  members  of  the  Union 
and  have  tho  same  rights  of  sovereignty,  freedom  and  independence,  as  the  original 
States.  In  pursuance  of  this  provision,  the  Northwestern  territory  was  ceded  by 
Connecticut  and  other  States.  In  1787  Congress  passed  an  ordinance  for  the 
government  of  its  inhabitants.  It  contains,  sir,  six  articles,  which  have  formed 
a  compact  between  the  Congress  and  the  people  of  the  territory.  One  of  them  pro¬ 
vides  that  involuntary  servitude  shall  be  abolished,  except  for  crimes  whereof  the 
party  shall  be  duly  convicted.  Here,  sir,  we  are  told  that  this  ordinance  of  1787 
was  an  usurpation.  The  honorable  gentleman  from  Virginia  has  quoted  the 
Federalist  in  support  of  this  opinion.  I  agree,  sir,  that  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  contain  no  powers  which  authorize  the  Old  Congress  to  admit  new 
States.  But,  did  any  one  condemn  the  measures  for  any  other  reason  than  the  want 
of  power? — Surely  not,  sir,  so  far  from  disproving  the  policy  itself,  the  Con¬ 
vention  which  formed  the  new  Constitution  gave  the  new  Congress  the  power  to  do 
by  right  what  the  Old  Congress  did  without  right.  Accordingly,  sir,  when  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois,  applied  for  admission,  we  consented  on  condition  that 
their  constitutions  should  contain  nothing  contrary  to  the  ordinance  of  1787. 

They  concurred,  sir,  aid  were  received  as  States. — *7here  was  the  vdsdoro  and  fore¬ 
sight  of  old  Virginia  at  this  period?  TThy  did  she  not  raise  her  voice  against 
these  acts  of  Congress?  Ve  did,  sir  admit  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  upon  the 
very  terms  which  we  offer  to  propose  to  Missouri.  irrhere  was  the  power  found?  — 

Not  in  the  ordinance  of  1787;  for  it  was  an  usurpation,  Ihe  Congress  of  1802 
saw  it  in  the  Constitution.  Tes,  sir,  even  the  Southern  representatives,  at  that 
period,  concurred  in  the  construction  for  which  we  now  contend. 

"But  another  question  remains  to  be  discussed:  Can  the  people  of  Missouri 
renounce  the  practice  of  slavery?  In  their  remarks  and  arguments  on  this  subject, 
gentlemen  are  continually  confounding  the  rights  of  Territories  with  those  of 
States,  ne  are  told  that  r re  can  make  no  compact  with  States,  except  in  cases 
particularly  provided  for  by  the  constitution.  Can  Missouri,  we  are  asked,  re¬ 
nounce  the  rights  secured  to  her  by  the  Constitution?  No,  sir,  she  can  not.  I 
agree,  sir,  that  federal  rights  cannot  be  demanded  nor  resigned;  for  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  is  paramount  to  all  contracts  between  a  territory  and  the  United  States.— 
Should  Missouri,  while  a  territory,  give  up  a  federal  right,  the  Constitution  will 
restore  it  to  her  on  her  admission  into  the  Union.  But,  sir,  is  slavery  a 
federal  right?  Does  the  Constitution  secure  to  the  States  the  exercise  of  this 
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shameful  practice?  Let  us  examine  the  history  of  that  glorious  instrument,  sir, 
for  I  confess  my  anxiety  to  rescue  it  from  so  foul  an  imputation.  I  vm.ll  endeavor 
to  show,  sir,  that  the  practice  of  slavery — for  I  will  not  call  it  a  right — 
depends  solely  upon  the  positive  regulations  of  the  individual  States. 

”  The  Constitution,  sir,  may  be  regarded  as  a  compace  between  the  original 
States,  whereby  a  national  government  was  established  for  the  security  of  the 
rights  and  interests  of  all.  That  the  General  Government  might  be  enabled  to 
effect  so  great  an  object,  the  States  bestowed  upon  it  certain  prerogatives  of 
sovreignty,  of  which  they  divested  themselves.  In  the  formation  of  this  compact, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  proceed  in  the  spirit  of  conciliation  and  forbearance. 

A  practice  was  found  to  prevail,  in  some  of  the  States,  of  enslaving  their  fellow 
men. — This  custom,  although  abnorrent  to  the  principles  of  freedom,  and  inimical 
to  the  practice  of  republicanism,  was  in  the  spirit  of  amity  and  compromise,  left 
untouched  by  any  provisions  in  the  constitution;  not  because  the  States  would 
have  been  degraded  by  an  inhibition,  but  because  the  Union  of  the  States  made  such 
a  course  both  necessary  and  proper. 

”  Since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  sir,  so  far  as  its  federal  powers 
extend,  the  United  States  may  be  regarded  as  an  individual  nation,  and  as  a  con¬ 
solidated  Government.  As  such,  sir,  Congress  levies  war,  makes  peace,  and  does 
all  things  which  the  Constitution  empowers  it  to  perform. 

11  The  great  question  then  arises,  whether  the  spirit  or  letter  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  requires  that  new  States  should  be  admitted  to  the  possession  of  all  the 
powers  which  the  original  States  reserved  to  themselves  at  the  formation  of  the 
Constitution.  Unless  it  can  be  shown,  sir,  that  there  is  some  magic,  some  witch¬ 
craft,  some,  dormant,  imperceptible,  and  miraculous  power  in  the  Constitution, 
which  will  release  the  people  of  a  territory  from  a  condition  which  does  not 
interfere  with  their  federal  rights  as  a  State,  and  which  they  themselves  have 
solemnly  ratified  and  accepted,  as  a  condition  of  their  admission,  -we  must  decide 
the  question  in  the  negative;  for  such  a  principle  is  nowhere  established  by  the 
instrument,  either  expressly  or  by  implication. 

“ "7111  the  proposed  amendment  interfere  with  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  new 
States?  Is  the  power  of  enslaving  the  African  an  essential  attribute  of  sover¬ 
eignty?  have  been  told,  sir,  that  the  amendment  interferes  with  the  inalienable 
right  of  self-government.  Are  gentlemen  prepared  to  say  that  slavery  is  a  part 
of  the  rights  of  a  republican  State?  For  myself,  sir,  I  will  venture  to  declare, 
that,  so  far  from  being  right,  it  is  a  violation  of  the  principles  upon  which  is 
founded  our  glorious  edifice  of  freedom,  and  of  eternal  justice.  It  depends  for 
its  establishment  and  support  on  power  and  violence,  and  upon  them  alone. 

‘fib  corroborate  this  position,  sir,  permit  me  to  quote  the  opinion  of  a  man 
distinguished  alike  as  a  scholar  and  as  a  statesman,  and  whose  sentiments  will  be 
heard  with  respect  by  every  member  of  the  Committee.  I  mean  the  honorable  Filliam 
Pinkney,  now  a  member  of  the  other  branch  of  the  Legislature.  In  a  speech  de¬ 
livered  by  him  in  the  Legislature  of  Maryland,  in  1789,  he  declares  that,  "by  the 
principles  of  eternal  justice,  no  master  in  the  State  can  hold  his  slave  for  a 
single  hour."  This  principle  is  as  immutably  true  as  truth  itself.  I  have  only 
to  regret,  sir,  that  in  the  forty  fourth  year  of  our  independence,  we  should  so 
far  have  forgotten  the  principles  upon  which  that  independence  was  proclaimed  and 
established,  as  to  render  such  a  quotation,  for  such  a  purpose,  at  all  necessary 
or  proper.  The  cry  of  "the  State  rights  are  in  danger,"  has  more  than  once 
assailed  our  ears.  Such  an  apprehension  is  altogether  unfounded.— This  cry,  sir, 
is  probably  designed  to  operate  like  the  English  watch  word  "the  church  is  in 
danger."  It  may  serve  to  inflame  the  zeal  of  the  enemies  of  restriction,  by  in¬ 
spiring  them  with  a  vague  horror  for  some  unknown  evil.  It  will,  however,  I  trust. 
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produce  no  other  effect  than  a  conviction  of  the  weakness  of  uhat  cause  which 
can  need  such  feeble  aid. 

"Permit  me  now,  sir,  for  a  moment  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to 
the  treaty  of  cession.  One  article  of  that  treaty  provides  "that  the  inhabitants 
of  that  ceded  territory  shall  be  incorporated  into  the  union  of  the  United  States, 
and  admitted  as  soon  as  possible,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Federal 
constitution,  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights,  advantages,  and  immunities  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States."  Let  this  treaty,  sir,  be  religiously  fulfilled, 
but  let  us  first  see  what  are  the  rights,  advantages,  and  immunities,  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  To  me,  sir,  nothing  is  more  clear  than  that  they  are  such 
only  as  are  secured  to  us  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  not  those 
with  which  any  of  the  individual  states  may  interfere.  If  this  be  the  case,  sir, 
the  amendment  is  consistent  with  the  treaty.  Trhy  did  Congress,  in  the  act 
authorizing  Louisiana  to  form  a  Constitution,  require  as  a  condition  of  its  ad¬ 
mission  that  their  laws  should  be  printed  in  the  English  language?  Are  the 
original  States  required  by  the  Constitution  to  do  this?  Is  not  the  liberty  of 
determining  for  ourselves  on  this  subject  us  essential  to  sovereignty  as  that  of 
abolishing  slavery?  The  Representatives  of  the  South  concurred  in  this  restric¬ 
tion.  I  have  only  to  observe,  sir,  in  conclusion,  that  if  a  condition  of  this 
important  nature  may  be  constitutionally  imposed  upon  a  territory  as  the  price 
of  admission,  surely  she  one  under  consideration,  which  is  designed  and  calculated 
to  secure  the  happiness  and  prosperity,  not  only  of  the  Missouri,  but  of  the  whole 
United  States,  most  solemnly  and  imperiously  demands  our  unqualified  support. 

Sir,  I  have  done. 


16”  Mr 

EZRA  CARTER  GROSS  (716).,  son  of  Thomas  (616),.  son' of  Simon  (505),  son 
of  Micah  (408),  son  of  Simon  (307),  son  of  Clement  (202),  son  of 
Isaac  (1)  . 

b.  July  11,  1787,  at  Hartford,  Vt. 
d.  April  9,  1829,  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 

m*  Feb*  2,  1815,  at  Elizabethtown,  N.  Y.  -  Phebe  Barnes  Fisher, 
daughter  of  Josiah  and  Phebe  Hall  Fisher,  b.  Feb.  17,  1799, 
at  Elizabethtown,  N.  Y*  d.  April  26,  1827,  at  Keeseville,  N.Y. 

Children  of  Ezra  Carter  Gross  and  Phebe  Fisher  Gross 

801*  Emily  Phebe 

b.  Feb.  8,  1816. 
d.  July  15,  1874. 

m.  July  1,  1838  -  Ransom  E.  Wood.  b.  —  d.  June  28, 
1881 

802.  Juliet  Maria. 

b.  Oct.  27,  1817 
'd.  Feb.  22,  1853 

m.  Aug.  31,  1841  -  Monroe  Hall.  b.  June  4,  1817,  In 
Jay,  N.  Y.  d.  July  10,  1897,  In  Plattsburg,  N.Y. 

803.  CHARLOTTE  CAROLINE 
b.  June  29,  1819 

d.  April  22,  1873,  at  Ausable  Forks,  N.  Y. 
m*  Sept.  20,  1847  -  George  Murray  Burt.  b.  Aug.  6, 
1797.  d.  Jan.  8,  1877,  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Never  forget  my  dear  girl  that  the  child  of  your  father 
should  be  no  common  character,  especially  you  who  were 
old  enough  to  appreciate  his  splendid  mind.  You  should 
be  wiser  and  better  than  your  fellows,  the  world  expects 
it  of  you." 


So  wrote  Mrs.  Oliver  Keese  to  Emily  Gross  In  the  spring  of  1835. 
With  admonitions  such  as  this.  Is  it  any  wonder  those  three  girls 
grew  up  into  exceptionally  interesting  and  Intelligent  women. 

Those  three  little  Gross  girls  had  a  remarkable  environment  as 
well  as  inheritance.  Left  orphans  in  1829  by  the  death  of  their 
father  In  Albany,  they  left  Keeseville  and  returned  to  Elizabethtown 
to  live  with  their  grandparents,  Josiah  Fisher  and  his  wife.  The 
grandparents  had  already  brought  up  one  family  apiece,  and  then  their 
daughter  Phebe.  So  when  they  found  themselves  In  their  old  age  with 
three  little  girls  to  clothe  and  educate  they  must  have  been  somewhat 
Appalled.  But  '‘excellent  friends”  as  Juliet  wrote  to  her  grandfather 
Gross  In  Darien,  New  York  In  1841,  looked  after  them.  An  education 
was  of  vital  importance,  and  the  girls  --  and  we  --  were  fortunate 
Indeed  in  having  devoted  friends  of  their  parents  to  see  that  they 
were  respectably  educated.  Among  the  “excellent  friends"  were  the 
Aikens,  the  Judge  Fisk  family,  the  Stows,  the  Richard  Peabodys .  Mrs. 
Aiken  had  Juliet  and  Emily  with  her  repeatedly  while  they  attended 
^ha  Keeseville  Academy,  Mrs.  Keese  had  Charlotte,  and' the  other  girls 


. 
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off  and  on  in  the  years  that  followed.  Richard  Peabody  was  kindness 
itself  in  every  way. 

And  there  again  our  lines  intertwine,  as  Richard  Peabody  was 
Grandmother  Bradshaw’s  uncle.  His  house  in  Keeseville  is  the  one  at 
the  right,  facing  down  toward  Main  Street,  as  you  go  up  the  hill  off 
Main,  now  occupied  by  the  Mace  family.  "An  upright  and  honorable  man 
justly  esteemed  in  private  life  for  his  virtues,  irreproachable  in 
character*  and  in  his  social  relations  beloved.  His  hospitable  house 
ever  welcomed  all....  An  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  was  no  guile.” 

So  reads  the  obituary  of  Richard  Peabody.  Richard's  niece  Caroline 
Antoinette  Peck  was  living  in  Keeseville  with  her  uncle  and  his  wife, 
the  Oliver  Davidson  Peabodys,  and  attending  the  Academy,  so  that  the 
Gross  girls  and  Caroline  were  friends  from  early  days.  Caroline  be¬ 
came  Mrs.  Hamilton  B.  Bradshaw,  and  her  son  married  the  daughter  of 
Charlotte  Gross  Burt. 

Practically  all  our  information  about  the  growing-up  years  of 
these  three  girls  comes  from  letters  to  Charlotte  from  her  sisters 
and  from  relatives.  The  letters  are  so  human,  and  so  self -revealing . 
At  first  from  homesick  little  girls  wanting  to  be  in  their  own 
"Pleasant  Valley",  the  loving  name  for  Elizabethtown,  later  realizing 
the  burden  they  are  to  their  grandparents,  and  planning  to  teach  to 
relieve  the  financial  strain-.  Each  letter  throughout  the  years  from 
1830  is  filled  with  love  for  the  dear  ones  in  Elizabethtown,  and  the 
longing  to  be  there • 

Emily,  aged  14,  staying  with  Mrs.  Aiken,  writes  to  "Dear  Sister 
Lotte"  in  March  1830,  "I  will  distribute  a  little  more  love  and  bid 
you  Good-bye.  So  you  will  please  give  my  very  best  love  to  Grandpa 
and  Grandma,  and  some  of  the  more  common  sort  to  all  inquiring 
friends.  Do.  Do.  Do.  Do  write  to  me  very  soon."  And  again  -  "Please 
give  my  love  to  Grandpa  and  Grandma  and  Uncle  Osgood  and  Aunt  Osgood 
and  Washington,  and  in  fact  to  anybody  that  loves  me,  and  you  may 
have  all  there  is  left  yourself  if  you  will  only  write  to  me  and  tell 
me  everything  you  can  think  of." 

In  September  Emily  is  back  again  with  Mrs.  Aiken,  of  whom  she 
was  very  fond.  She  named  one  of  her  daughters  Jane  Aiken  Wood. 
September  29,  1830  she  writes  to  Sister  Lotte? 

«■ 

"I  suppose  you  would  like  to  know  a  little  how  I  have  been  spend 
ing  my  time  since  I  left  you.  The  week  after  my  return  I  remained 
mostly  at  home  ’but  my  heart  was  not  here,’  it  was  at  the  Valley  -- 
and  1  must  not  tell  the  many  vain  regrets  that  rose  in  my  mind  that 
circumstances  should  compel  me  to  be  so  far  separated  from  you.  But 
I  know  and  feel  that  it  is  for  the  best  for  if  the  pride  and  obduracy 
of  my  heart  had  been  nourished  by  prosperity,  I  shrink  from  imagining 
to  what  a  fearful  pitch  it  might  have  arisen.  Last  week  I  attended 
a  protracted  meeting  at  Clintonville,  it  was  very  interesting.  There 
were  several  clergymen  there  among  whom  were  Mr.  Kinney  of  Champlain, 
Mr.  Converse  who  is  recently  settled  in  Burlington  and  Mr.  Comstock 
etc,  etc." 

"Mr.  Converse  first  sermon  was  from  these  words •  ’The  heart  is 
deceitful  above  all  things  and  desperately  wicked  who  can  knov;  it  ’ 

He  went  on  to  say  that  the  human  heart  is  the  most  difficult  of  all 
subjects  of  investigation  and  that  with  the  light  of  reason  unaided 
by  revelation  it  would  be  impossible  for  man  to  discover  that  hidden 
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source  of  all  the  evil  that  is  In  the  world.  'From  within  out  of 
the  heart  of  men  proceed  evil  thoughts  & o’  Here  we  have  it  brought 
clearly  to  viev;  ana  he  hoped  that  one  would  not  look  upon  another 
and  think, that  person  has  such  a  heart,  but  that  every  impenitent 
sinner  in  the  house  would  feel  that  their  own  heart  was  the  seat  of 
all  this  abominable  wickedness,  he  knew  that  this  was  not  only  un¬ 
pleasant  but  difficult  but  we  must  feel  it  and  ’loathe  and  abhor  our¬ 
selves  on  account  of  our  sin’  before  we  should  ’fly  to  that  fountain 
which  is  opened  for  Judah  and  Jerusalem’  that  we  might  wash  and  be 
cleansed.  He  said  the  heart  of  man  in  its  unrenewed  state  had  been 
justly  compared  to  the  eye,  particularly  in  two  respects.  As  the  eye 
can  look  out  upon  surrounding  objects  and  perceive  flaws  in  almost 
every  thing  about  it  but  could  not  look  in  upon  itself  and  see  its 
own  defects,  so  with  the  mind  unless  the  most  unwearied  exertions 
one  used  to  conquer  this  natural  aversion.  And  as  the  light  is  un¬ 
pleasant  to  the  diseased  eye,  so  the  heart  diseased  with  sin  ’the 
light  neither  cometh  to  the  light  lest  its  deeds  should  be  reproved. ’ 

,fI  was  much  pleased  with  the  sermon  and  should  be  glad  to  tell 
you  more  of  it  and  of  others  equally  good  but  I  have  not  room,  nor 
time  at  present.” 

That  from  a  fourteen-year-old  girl.  Apparently  she  had  her 
father’s  ability  to  remember  all  the  salient  points  without  taking  a 
note! 

igain  she  writes:  "Mrs.  Aiken  and  I  were  speaking  of  you  and 
Juliet  a  few  days  since  and  she  said  she  thought  you  ought  to  learn 
to  man: e  the  bread  and  cakes  and  pies  as  soon  as  you  could  that  you 
might  take  the  care  off  of  Grandma  a  little  more  now  she  is  getting 
so  aged,  and  I  presume  you  will  like  to  do  it  if  she  allow  you  to. 

"I  often  think  of  all  of  you  there  at  Grandpa’s  and  of  the 
scenery  around  which  you  know  I  admire  so  much.  I  suppose  my  beau¬ 
tiful  woods  before  the  house  are  beginning  to  assume  the  brilliant 
but  melancholy  tints  of  autumn.  01  I  wish  I  were  standing  in  the 
door  where  I  have  so  often  stood  gazeing  at  them  and  sharing  that 
sweet  home  feeling  which  you  are  permitted  to  enjoy.  1  would  have 
written  Juliet  a  longer  letter  but  I  was  afraid  I  would  have  nothing 
to  say  to  you.  But  sometimes  when  I  begin  to  write  I  can  hardly 
find  a  stoping  place.  1  was  very  much  obliged  to  you  and  Juliet 
for  the  butternuts  meats  and  sugar,  I  assure  they  were  very  accep¬ 
table  but  I  think  it  must  have  been  some  trouble  to  crack  them  and 
pick  out  so  many.  I  rely  upon  seeing  you  here  this  fall,  now  you 
mast  not  disappoint  me.  Love  to  Grandparents,  Uncle's  family  and 
all  friends." 
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To  Miss  Juliet  M.  Gross,  Elizabethtown,  Essex,  N.  York. 

Keeseville,  April  9,  1830. 


ily  dear  Sisters, 

It  is  with  feelings  which  I  cannot  discribe  that  I  sit  down  to  ad¬ 
dress  you  on  this  (to  us)  sacred  day.  One  year  ago  today  we  were  left 
orphans.  I  watched  the  clock  this  morning  and  it  seemed  to  me  I  could 
almost  hear  Pa’s  dying  groans  and  a  feeling  of  utter  desolation  passed 
over  me,  but  I  am  so  grateful  God  our  only  Parent  has  in  mercy  raised  us 
up  many  kind  and  dear  friends  for  whom  we  ought  to  be  thankful  and  instead 
of  repineing  for  what  it  has  pleased  God  to  deprive  us  of  may  we  think  of 
the  many  benefits  we  have  received  at  his  hand.  May  we  pray  that  our  sorrow 
be  not  the  sorrow  of  the  world  which  worketh  death  but  that  it  be  godly 
sorrow  which  worketh  repentance  to  salvation  not  to  be  repented  of.  Mr. 
ard  Mrs.  Keese  do  more  for  me  than  our  dear  Parents  could  have  done  and  I 
know  I  ought  to  cultivate  the  tenderest  feelings  of  love  and  gratitude 
•cowards  them.  I  wish  I  could  see  you  -  I  cannot  write  half  so  well  as  I 
could  tell  you  how  I  feel  -  it  seems  as  though  if  I  could  be  with  you  now 
I  should  prize  more  than  I  ever  did  before.  I  have  neglected  -writing  to 
you  a  great  while  but  I  have  thought  of  you  a  great  deal.  I  do  not  know 
when  I  am  coming  to  the  Valley  but  perhaps  by  June.  Do  write  to  me  as 
'soon  as  you  can.  I  am  going  to  Mr.  Fisk’s  to  stay  two  or  three  months 
and  learn  to  sew.  I  want  to  see  Grandma  very  much  and  Grandpa  too  give 
my  love  to  them  and  uncle  Osgood’s  and  Mr.  Stow’s  family.  Tell  Eveline 
and  Jane  I  have  not  forgotten  them  however  much  appearances  may  be  against 
me.  I  hoped  to  have  received  a  letter  from  them  before  this  time  but  I 
suppose  they  have  been  waiting  to  have  mo  write  first.  Give  my  love  to 
all.  that  inquire  for  me  for  there  are  scarcely  any  to  whom  I  am  not  bound 
mo  be  grateful. 

From  your  affectionate  sister 
Emily  P.  Gross 

Juliet  and  Charlotte  Gross 


To  Miss  Juliet  M.  Gross,  Elizabethtown,  II.  York 
(By  politeness  of  G.  Stow,  Esq.) 

.  Keeseville,  Oct.  15,  1830. 

Dear  Sisters 

I  embrace  this  opportunity  to  write  to  you  and  feel  it  indeed  a 
privelege  I  have  just  been  writing  to  Jane  and  have  said  almost  all  I  can 
think  of  however  I  will  try  to  say  a  few  words.  Eli  froze  his  great  toe 
and  I  have  had  a  sore  eye  and  it  is  still  very  weak  therefore  you  must 
excuse  this  letter  if  it  is  written  badly.  I  arrived  here  about  12 
o’clock  the  day  I  started  tell  Jane  she  must  let  you  see  her  letter  and 
then  you  will  find  out  all  about  me.  my  health  is  good  except  a  cold. 

I  want  to  see  you  very  much  but  I  suppose  you  enjoy  yourselves  quite  as 
well  without  me  do  write  to  me  as  soon  as  you  can.  But  I  forgot  Charlotte 
did  not  ’want  to  hear  from  me  but  I  guess  she  has  got  over  her  fit  by  this 
time  so  tell  her  she  must  write  a  few  words  when  Juliet  wri te s  which  I 
.hope  will  be  soon  very  soon  I  have  been  to  Mr.  Keese ’s  they  have  a 
most  beautiful  boy  and  call  it  Oliver  after  its  Pa  but  X  do  not  like  the 
name. 
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0  dear l  my  eyes  ache  so  I  cannot  write  as  I  see  but  I  love  you 
dearly  Give  my  love  to  Grandparents  and  aunt  Osgood  and  everybody  else 
that  likes  me  I  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  ur.  Cumstock's  company  as  ha 
said  I  should  I  suppose  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  leave  Sally 
and  I  suppose  it  is  hard  but  if  he  dont  come  quick  I  am  afraid  his  frock- 
coat  and  his  every  day  coat  will  get  lost  and  he  will  have  to  wear  his  best 
coat  to  hus kings  and  everywhere  which  would  be  a  sad  pity. 

do  do  DO  Oh  do  write  to  me  and  do  do  it  quick  to  and  do  do  it  well 
to.  Be  good  girls  and  dont  forget  your  naughty  sister  Emily. 

Goodbye  my  dear  sisters, 

Yours  affectionately 
Emily  P.  Gross 


Miss  Juliet  and  Miss  Charlotte  Gross 

P.S. 

Please  find  as  soon  as  you  can  all  Amy  Morses  books  and  carry  them 
home  for  me. 


lb  Miss  Juliet  M.  Gross,  Elizabethtown,  N.  York 
(Forwarded  by  politeness  of  Mr.  wills) 

Keesaville,  Oct.  J  830. 


Dear  Sister 

I  received  your  letter  last  night  and  was  very  glad  to  hear  that 
you  were  all  well  and  that  I  was  to  see  you  so  soon. 

I  think  Mrs .  Allen  is  very  kind  indeed  and  I  am  glad  Grandma  thinks 
it  best  for  you  to  go.  I  have  got  the  permission  of  Mrs.  Jones  to  invite 
you  to  stay  with  me  from  one  mall  to  another  as  you  go  and  so  you  must 
make  your  calculations  for  it,  but  I  sincerely  pity  our  little  sister 
Charlotte  for  she  must  necessarily  be  very  lonely  but  tell  her  I  shall 
write  her  a  great  long  letter  as  often  as  I  get  an  opportunity.  My  eye 
has  got  well  but  now  I've  got  the  toothache  and  that's  just  as  bad.  I 
am  very  much  obliged  to  Grandma  for  sending  me  the  shawl  and  want  to  know 
if  she  don*  t  think  I  can  tease  well.  As  you  are  going  away  if  there  is 
anything  that  wasr  Mb's  that  you  need  I" hope  you  kill  have  it. 

You  must  gather  up  all  the  news  you  can  find  and  bring  it  along 
with  you.  I  want  to  know  all  about  Eveline  and  Jane  and  everybody  else 
you  can  think  of  give  my  love  to  them  if  they  are  there  (and  I  presume 
they  are)  and  tell  them  they  must  write  to  me  whether  they  have  an 
opportunity  or  not.  I  am  well  and  your  well  and  all's  well.  You  must 
see  that  I  have  a  most  miserable  pen  and  I  have  always  some  excuse  for 
writing  bad  but  this  is  horrible  if  you  can  read  it  you  may  but  I  don't 
envy  you  the  task. 

I  cant  think  of  anything  more  to  write  and  so  I  make  blots  which 

is  .just  as  well.  Give  my  Love  to  every  body  but  more  especially  to  my 
Friends  and  to  Charlotte  in  particular. 

Yours  affectionately 

Miss  Juliet  M.  Gross  Emily  P.  Gross 

Elizabethtown  Mrs.  Jones  desires  me  to  inclose  this  and  ask  you  to 

Pleasant  Valley  give  it  to  Mrs.  Newell  and  if  she  sends  a  paper  to 

Essex  Co.  N.  Y.  bring  it  when  you  come.  E.  P.  Gross 
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Unfortunately,  we  do  not  have  the  letters  written  to  the  girls 
when  they  were  living  in  Elizabethtown,  nothing  to  give  us  a  picture 
of  the  life  at  the  Fisher  home  and  in  the  village.  One  letter  only 
of  Juliet's  to  Charlotte  when  the  latter  was  with  Mrs.  Keese  in 
1837  does  give  us  a  few  bits,  but  is  so  yellowed  with  age  as  to  be 
almost  undecipherable.  It  is  marked  on  the  outside  by  Charlotte 
"Sister  Juliet  February  14,  1837." 

She  tells  how  everybody  among  the  friends  is  as  to  health  and 
"Mr.  Hand  has  had  his  sister  Eliza  (the  one  we  had  not  seen)  at  his 
house  three  weeks.  She  is  quite  as  pretty  as  any  of  her  sisters  and 
I  think  very  interesting.  Mrs.  Hand  has  quite  recovered  and  she  in¬ 
vited  a  small  party  last  Thursday.  Esq.  Hand  was  as  usual  very  agree¬ 
able,  but  he  had  some  jokes  for  me  that  I  could  not  very  well  manage. 
Miss  Hand  left  here  to  go  home  this  morning,  she  told  me  her  younger 
sister  (Harriet)  was  coming  to  spend  a  few  days  here. 

"Are  you  not  pleased  that  Mr.  Noble  has  selected  so  fine  a  lady 
as  Miss  Gould  to  live  among  us  *  If  she  in  reality  is  all  that  she 
Is  by  reputation  we  need  be  very  thankful.  They  have  gone  to  Montreal, 
have  heard  they  were  not  to'  keep  house  till  Spring....  Our  ladies  and 
gentlemen  both  have  taken  upon  them  to  call  quite  often.  A  few 
evening  since  Mr.  Ross  brought  in  a  newly  purchased  ($25)  Music  Box. 

The  evening  passed  pleasantly. 

'•Much  as  I  love  to  have;  you  my  dear  sweet  sister  in  Mrs.  Keese fs 
excellent  family  and  attending  so  good  a  school,  you  do  not  know 
with  how  .much  pleasure  I  look  forward  and  see  the  time  for  which  we 
were  separated  so  nearly  expired.  You  may  judge  something  of  my 
feelings  by  your  own  when  In  a  similar  condition.  Grandma  took  the 
almanac  five  weeks  ago  to  ascertain  the  precise  time  for  you  to  come 
home  and  ever  since  she  and  grandpa  have  counted  the  days  ....  Has 
Emily  told  you  her  elan  with  regard  to  our  future  course?  It  is  that 
either  you  or  I  b©  away  at  school  as  long  as  our  means  will  allow, 
which  will  be  nearly  a  year  and  a  half,  and  each  be  alternately  at 
home  with  grandparents.  At  the  close  of  a  year  and  a  half  she  expects 
to  have  a  home  of  her  own  and  she  says  It  is  Mr.  Wood's  as  well  as 
her  own  wish  to  have  one  of  us  with  them.  I  wrote  Emily  I  should 
depend  upon  her  to  say  when  and  where  I  go  because  Grandma  is  willing 
it  should  be  as  she  thinks  best.  I  know  there  are  some  things  you 
are  particularly  anxious  to  hear  about  but  you  must  pardon  me  if  I 
keep  you  in  suspense  till  I  can  see  you  face  to  face  and  explain  all. 

1  How  is  Mrs.  Keese*  health?  If  she  is  able  to  ride  so  far  will 
she  not  come  here  before  sleighing  Is  gone?  Give  Grandma's  and  my 
love  to  her  and  tell  her  we  hope  she  will.  Give  my  best  respects  to 
Judge  Keese  and  to  Judge  Fisk's  family  If  they  inquire  about  me,  if 
not.  you  need  not  give  them  to  them  though  I  shall  feel  the  same. 
Remember  me  to  Oliver.  Love  and  very  much  to  Jane  and  our  good 
Cousin  together  with  Julie  and  Miss  Lewis  and  Mary  and  Elizabeth. 

Write  a  little  If  your  time  is  too  much  employed  to  write  much  and 
very  soon  you  can  certainly  have  time  to  fold  and  seal  a  sheet. 

Most  affectionately  your  Juliet." 

Juliet's  mention  of  folding  and  sealing  refers  to  the  practice 
of  the  time.  The  letters  are  all  on  large  sheets,  folded  in  at  the 
top  and  the  bottom,  then  folded  again  at  the  sides  and  sealed  with 
a  disk  of  red  sealing  wax.  As  there  were  no  postage  stamps  at  the 
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time,  the  price  is  marked  in  the  corner,  sometimes  "Paid  6,"  sometime 
collected  from  the  recipient. 

Charlotte  was  the  first  to  stay  v/ith  Mrs.  Keese  when  she  was 
only  seven  years  old.  Later  she  is  there  in  1837  and  1840  and  1841. 
The  schools  had  four  terms,  one  in  summer,  so  that  apparently  a  pupil 
could  arrive  at  the  beginning  of  any  term  and  proceed  with  her  studie 
Juliet  was  attending  the  Academy  in  1835,  and  in  1837  is  teaching  in 
Essex  and  boarding  around.  Emily  was  in  Keesevill©  for  schooling  in 
1831  and  1832,  and  in  1833  she  was  teaching  in  Keeseville  and  board¬ 
ing  around.  In  1834  she  is  at  Westport  in  the  Essex  County  Academy, 
both  taking  courses  and  teaching  the  younger  pupils.  In  1836  and 
1037,  now  a  full  fledged  teacher,  she  is  in  "Grove  Hall",  a  boarding 
school  in  New  Haven. 

In  1833,  Oct.  11,  she  writes  to  Charlotte  from  Keeseville: 

(,I  had  two  new  scholars  today,  daughters  of  the  cashier  of  the 
bank,  whose  family  have  lately  removed  here  from  Burlington.  They  are 
sweet  children,  names  Elizabeth  and  Catherine.  I  enjoy  myself  much  In 
my  school  and  should  be  sorry  to  give  it  up,  though  sometimes  the 
little  noisy  urchins  give  my  patience  a  pretty  thorough  trial,  and  I 
confess  It  does  not  bear  the  test  without  some  diminution  of  its 
assumed  credit.  But  It  is  practice  makes  perfect,  and  though  I  never 
expect  to  be  quite  a  Job,  I  think  I  may  safely  conclude  myself  to  be 
gradually  approximating  towards  the  perfection  of  his  characteristic 
trait....  Our  uncles  and  aunts  come  and  go,  and  I  suppose  forget 
that  there  are  but  two  of  Phebe’s  children  In  the  land  of  the  living 
and  it  is  just  as  well,  for  I  know  I  am  not  worthy  a  "wish  or  a 
thought"....  Evelina  and  Jane  are  well.*  I  see  them  frequently  ... 

Do  write  again  very  soon  and  do  not  be  afraid  of'  being  toominute  in 
your  details,  every  thing  that  concerns  you  will,  as  long  as  I  have 
a  sister  heart,  deeply  interest  me."  (*  Stow  sisters) 

On  Nov.  3,  1833,  from  Keeseville  she  writes:  "I  saw  one  of 
your  Elizabethtown  newspapers  a  few  days  since  and  think  it  really 
makes  quite  a  respectable  appearance,  it  certainly  quite  equals  our 
Keeseville  ’cabbage  leaves’  and  I  wish  the  editor  great  success. 

The  Valley  has  indeed  got  back  In  the  renewal  of  its  age  to  the  good 
old  days  (let’s  see  how  long  ago  -  nearly  9  times  365  days)  when 
Lewis  Parsons  used  to  print  a  paper  and  Mrs •  Nicholson  to  teach  a 
school,  the  people  to  think  themselves  somebody  (which  I  am  not 
certain  they  have  ever  ceased  to  do)  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  towns  to  acknowledge  tacitly  at  least,  that  they  were  .... 
Thank  you  for  the  gum.  Do  write  soon.  A’nt  you  coming  to  see  me 
this  winter?  Mrs.  Peabody  tells  me  to  ask  you  and  Juliet  both  to 
come,  I  am  sure  you  would  enjoy  yourselves  if  you  should,  she  is  so 
very  pleasant."  Mrs.  Richard  Peabody  was  Elizabeth  Van  Bur e n  Pope. 

4  And  again:  "There  has  lately  been  a  Circle  of  Industry,  as  It 
is  termed,  established  here.  It  numbers  40  members  of  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  constitute  one  unit.  The  avails  of  it  are  to  be  de¬ 
voted  partly  to  finishing  the  Presbyterian  church  and  partly  to  the 
support  of  Mr.  Lyman  who  has  concluded  to  remain  here  another  year." 

Emily  was  always  enjoyed  wherever  she  lived,  and  had  many 
friends.  A  daguerreotype  of  her  with  her  first  baby  shows  she  was  a 
beautiful  woman.  In  her  letters  are  references  to  friends  and  the 
Invitations  sh©  had  and  the  parties  she  went  to. 
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In  March  1834  she  writes:  "I  returned  the  first  of  March  to  my 
old  quarters  at  Mr.  Lymans  after  having  spent  5  months  most  agreeably 
at  Mr.  Peabody’s.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  seemed  to  receive  me  very  cordially 
and  I  feel  myself  highly  favoured,  in  being  permitted  to  call  two  of 
the  best  homes  in  Keeseville  mine.  I  do,  indeed,  enjoy  many  bless¬ 
ings  which  I  should  never  have  felt  myself  justified  in  expecting.'* 

She  did  go  over  to  Essex  to  attend  the  Academy  there  as  she  hoped 
she  might  be  able  to  and  take  more  studies  so  as  to  fit  herself  for 
teaching  more  advanced  work.  From  there,  attending  the  summer  quar¬ 
ter,  she  writes  on  July  26,  1834:  "Don't  you  think,  now,  that  I  had 
a  letter  from  E.  G.  Fisk  a  few  days  since  -  he  was  in  Washington, 
gave  me  an  account  of  the  city  of  the  President  &  of  Washington ' s 
tomb  &  wished  me  to  reply  to  his  letter  when  he  again  reached  Keese¬ 
ville.  Maybe  I  will  &  maybe  I  won ' t . . . . .  Oh!  by  the  way  an ’ t  you 
sorry  LaFayette  is  dead  ’that  gocd."old  man.'  ....  We  had  a  party  on 
b luff  point  as  they  call  it  -  quite  a  pleasant  one  it  was.  The  place 
was  very  beautiful  -  had  a  good  tea  -  after  that  a  short  sail  -  down 
past  the  ’Devil’s  sliding  place’  and  ’den.’  After  the  sail  we  went 
to  Mr.  Gould’s  -  drank  lemonade  and  had  some  tunes  on  the  piano  -  the 
Steamboat  came  along  In  the  evening  beautifully  lighted  and  decorated, 
with  fine  music  on  board  -  altogether  the  day  passed  off  quite  agree¬ 
ably.  Both  Mr.  Ross  families  have  been  very  polite  to  me  since  I 
have  been  here  -  I  heard  that  Mrs.  Henry  thought  of  asking  me  to  come 
there  &  make  her  a  visit  of  tv/o  or  three  months  -  wishes  me  to  go 
this  week  and  stay  while  Mr.  Ross  Is  gone  to  New  York....  I  think  I 
better  write  Mr.  Peabody  and  ask  his  advice.  I  had  rather  you  would 
not  mention  It  at  all  to  anyone  till  we  see  about  it.  Ah  me!  did 
you  ever  see  a  girl  so  'killed  with  kindness'  as  I  am?  Mrs.  Ross 
has  recently  been  up  to  Peru  to  visit  the  Elmores  -  said  they  sent 
a  great  deal  of  love  to  me  -  that  Selucia’s  wife  would  like  to  have 
me  come  and  make  her  a  long  visit  ....  We  had  an  invitation  last  week 
to  take  tea  at  Judge  Edson's  but  It  rained  so  hard  in  the  afternoon 
that  we  did  not  go.  They  were  well  acquainted  with  Pa  and  Ma.  E 
says  that  she  heard  in  the  time  of  it  that  I  was  called  Emily  after 
her  -  perhaps  I  was  -  but  I’m  sure  I  did  not  know  it  before,  ask 
Grandma  if  she  did...." 

Ransom  E.  Wood,  Emily’s  future  husband,  was  already  "paying 
court,"  and  Jane  Stow  "in  her  letter  enquires  If  there  is  a  good 
market  for  Wood  in  Essex  this  summer  -  not  on  her  account  she  says 
but  on  account  of  a  friend  of  hers  down  South.  For  my  part  I  do  not 
see  as  there  is  going  to  be  any  brought  to  market  whether  it  Is  In 
demand  or  not." 

At  Westport  in  December  1834  he  turns  up  and  Emily  writes  to  her 
sister  Charlotte  a  most  confidential  letter  telling  her  just  what  she 
thinks  of  him  and  what  they  talked  about.  "I  forgot  to  take  his 
hat  &c  Sec  -  was  not  that  very  much  calculated  to  excite  his  respect, 
estQem  &c?  ...  He  draw  a  favorable  conclusion  from  my  refusing  to 
write  to  him  before,  for  he  thought  upon  further  reflection  he  was 
not  perhaps  entitled  to  make  such  a  request.  But  that  he  had  often 
since  boon  almost  tempted  to  break  over  my  prohibition  &  write.  Said 
it  would  now  give  him  the  greatest  pleasure  to  commence  a  correspon¬ 
dence  with  me  if  It  would  not  Interfere  with  any  existing  arrangements 
of  my  own.  I  inquired  If  he  had  heard  of  any  intimations  which  led 
him  to  suppose  it  might  be  so?  He  said  he  had  &  ’was  told  by  a 
particular  friend  that  if  he  wished  to  consult  his  own  interests  he 
had  better  visit  the  north  soon.’  I  replied  that  there  were  many 
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reports  in  circulation  which  had  no  foundation  in  truth  3c  that  as  far 
as  I  was  concerned  this  was  ono,  He  explained  to  my  satisfaction  a 
report  !_  had  heard  of  his  being  attentive  to  a  young  lady  in  Troy. 
Expressed  his  confidence  in  me,  respect  for  me  3cc  3cc  •  Finally  I  en¬ 
gaged  to  correspond  with  him,  apparently  much  to  his  satisfaction  3c 
gratification.  I  told  him  that  I  had  invited  Jane  to  come  down  with 
me  to  see  him,  presuming  that  he  did  not  know  that  she  was  here  when 
he  sent  his  card.  He  said  he  did  know  it,  having  seen  Mr.  Cutting 
in  Troy  the  evening  before  he  left  -  He  should  be  happy  however  to 
see  Miss  Stow  3cwould  call  at  the  Academy  3c  ask  her  to  step  down  with 
him  to  the  house  where  we  could  have  a  little  conversation.  He  ac¬ 
cordingly  went  3c  she  came,  with  the  full  expectation,  as  she  told 
me  afterwards,  of  finding  me  covered  with  blushes,  the  natural  result 
as  she  supposed  of  a  recent  declaration  of:  ofi  --  But  for  once  I 
put  on  an  air  of  so  much  composure  and  indifference  that  she  was 
fairly  convinced  that  nothing  more  than  common  had  happened.  Now  I 
will  tell  you  how  I  think  3c  feel  on  the  occasion. 

"I  was  glad  to  see  him.  that  is  the  truth. . . .  I  do  not  like  him 
so  well  but  I  can  think  seriously  and  soberly  as  to  what  is  best  to 
do....  There  are  some  things  however  even  about  him,  which  I  could  wiL,h 
were  not  just  so  -  Who  has  not  their  faults?  He  is  still  young,  only 
22  3c  will  probably  improve  yet.  I  do  not  think  as  Juliet  does,  ’that 
he  is  a  beautiful  young  man,’  but  I  think  he  has  some  admirable 
traits  of  character  3c  besides  1  think  he  likes  me  and  has  this  great 
while .  Should  you  see  him  again,  this  letter  must  not  be  shown , 
neither  must  you  let  him  suppose  that  you  know  all  that  I  have  told 
you  here..  Treat  him  as  a  friend,  with  frankness  and  cordiality  and 
you  need  not.  feel  the  least  embarrassed.  Be  sociable .  Don’t 
praise  me  nor  let  Grandpa  or  Grandma....  Tell  me  all  that  Grandpa 
and  Grandma  say  of  Mr.  W.  when  you  write,  if  I  do  not  see  you  be¬ 
fore....  Good  night  my  dearest.” 

Emily's  affections  are  not  firmly  anchored  as  yet,  however, 
and  she  has  many  admirers  to  interest  her.  Excerpts  from  various 
letters  give  the  following  information.  ”Jane  says  it  is  currently 
reported  in  Keoseville  that  I  am  engaged  to  Nelson  Peabody....”  ”In 
Westport  the  report  is  that  I  am  to  marry  Fayette  Stow.”  And  v/ith 
the  frankness  of  youth  Lorraine  Fisk,  Judge  Fisk’s  daughter  —  one 
of  Emily’s  daughters  was  named  Lorraine  Fish  Wood  —  writes  in  Feb. 
1835’  ”1  am  happy  in  learning  that  Fayette  Stow*s  prospects  are 
good,  not  only  that  I  esteem  him  and  should  rejoice  in  his  individual 
success,  but  more  especially  because  I  am  looking  forward  to  the  time 
when  your  interests  will  be  connected  and  his  property  will  bo  yours.” 

A  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Bates  is  another  interested  person. 

”Mr.  Bates  is  returning  to  Middlebury.  Some  folks  say  he  took  a 
proper  shine  to  me,  I  don’t  know  anything  about  it.  He  axed  me  to 
go  to  Vergennes  with  him  one  day,  but  I  did  not  go.”  She  had  already 
written  previously  her  opinion  of  the  said  Mr.  Bates.  "This  Sunday 
morning  our  teacher,  Mr.  Prontis  Bates,  son  of  President  Bates  of 
Middlebury  College,  read  to  us  and  read  well  too.  But  he  is  an  old 
fish  I  think  3c  I  don't  care  much  about  him.  Jane  and  L  do  not  re¬ 
cite  any  lessons  to  him  and  I  am  glad  of  it.”  Another  report  is 
that  she  is  to  marry  Mr.  M.,  no  name  given  in  the  letters,  identity 
unknown  today.  Mr.  M.,  it  seems,  took  her  to  some  affair  and  she 
had  a  pleasant  ride:  "Riding  on  the  ice  you  know  is  quite  a  new 
thing  to  me  but  I  was  not  at.  all  afraid  for  Mr.  M.  told  me  that  when 
it  snapped  so  it  was  the  best  3c  that  in  the  spring  when  it  was 
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growing  bad  you  would  never  hear  that  cracking.  We  had  a  fine  supper  - 
roast  turkey,  fresh  fish,  ovsters,  pies,  cakes,  sweet  meats,  apples, 
nuts,  cider,  wine  &c  &c  &c . 

In  Westport  at  the  Essex  County  Academy  along  with  Emily  are 
Caroline  Peck,  Phebe  Hall  and  Mary  Cutting.  Emily  is  teaching  as  well 
as  taking  courses.  Teaching  the  younger  children  probably  as  it  is 
a  mixed  school  and  begins  with  young  children.  She  writes  that  she 
has  classes  in  Botany,  Intellectual  Philosophy,  Natural  Philosophy, 
Astronomy,  besides  geography,  grammar  and  arithmetic,  so  one  would 
assume  the  last  three  are  being  taught  by  her.  And  on  Nov.  1,  1835, 
she  says:  "Perhaps  If  I  ever  get  through  teaching  I  shall  regain 
my  original  disposition."  And  again:  "Our  school  continues  very 
prosperous  I  believe.  We  have  lectures  on  Chemistry  every  Thursday 
evening  which  are  very  interesting  -  you  can  imagine  where  I  am  & 
what  I  am  about  that  evening." 

When  Caroline  Peck  returns  to  school  for  the  new  term  in  May, 
her  brother  Henry  (William  Henry  Bradshaw  was  named  for  him)  is  with 
her  to  enter  the  Academy,  and  Horatio  Nelson  Peabody,  Caroline’s 
uncle  accompanies  them.  Emily  writes  under  date  of  May  17,  1835: 

"Well  he  spent  the  afternoon  and  evening  with  us  and  took  the 
"Phenix"  at  two  in  the  morning.  We  had  a  pleasant  time....  he  is 
a  charming  young  man  -  I.  must  say  the  most  so  of  anyone  I  ever  saw 
and  I  cannot  help  loving  him  better  than  under  existing  circumstances 
I  wish  I  did  -  I  never  saw  him  more  agreeable  than  this  time.  Miss 
Severance  -  our  music  teacher  -  played  and  sang  everything  that  v/as 
pretty  for  us.  It  so  happened  that  I  did  not  see  him  one  minute  alone. 
....  H©  asked  me  if  I  would  be  his  sister  and  I  told  him  I  would 
with  all  my  heart  —  all  the  days  of  my  life  -  He  said  but  we  want 
our  sisters  near  us  and  he  hoped  he  should  have  his  before  a  great 
while.  I  laughed  and  said  he  could  not  expect  to  be  with  his  sisters 
If  he  went  off  and  left  them  ....  He  says  if  he  finds  business  to  suit 
him  in  Troy  he  shall  not  go  further,  if  not  he  shall  go  to  New  York, 
but  not  further  south,  but  I  am  afraid  he  will.  Then  he  went  away. 

Ohl  I  did  feel  so  bad.  I  heard  the  boat  bell  ring  although  It  was 
two  o’clock  and  up  I  jumped  and  watched  the  boat  till  the  last  gleam 
of  light  disappeared  in  the  dim  distance,  then  I  felt  Fare  thee  well, 
and  If  forever  fare  thee  well.  You  will  think  me  silly,  and  I  am 
so .... " 

Nelson  --Horatio  Nelson  —  Peabody  was  a  younger  brother  of 
Richard  and  one  of  eight  children  whom  his  mother  --  left  a  widow 
In  1810  when  her  husband  Adriel  Peabody,  the  first  resident  lawyer 
In  Plattsburg,  died  --  had  to  bring  up  and  educate#  And  she  knew 
nothing  of  the  Pennoyer  scholarships  at  Harvard  to  which  her  boys  were 
entitled.  Richard  was  the  oldest,  another  was  James,  who  became  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  and  married  Emma,  the  daughter  of  Rembrandt 
Peale.  Another  was  Phebe  Maria,  the  mother  of  Caroline  A.  Peck. 

Mrs.  Peabody  was  Phebe  Maria  Pennoyer  of  Amenia.  I  have  fascinating 
letters  of  hers  and  of  her  boys#  Nelson  eventually  married  Cynthia  A 
Lapham  of  Keeseville  and  they  went  out  to  Wisconsin  to  live  and  later 
to  raise  peaches  near  Grand  Rapids.  Many  from  that  neighborhood  we;v; 
westward  at  that  time  and  settled  in  either  Wisconsin  cr  in  Michigan- 

The  weather  held  no  terrors  for  these  hardy  souls  of  the  north 
country,  entertaining  went  on  as  usual.  On  March  17,  1835,  Emily 
writes  from  Westport  that  Mr.  Keese  came  to  get  her  for  a  visit  in 
Keeseville,  it  being  between  terms.  "We  went  on  the  ice  to  Port 
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Douglas,  only  4  miles  from  Keeseville  where  we  arrived  between  7  and 
8.  The  weather  was  quite  pleasant  except  for  a  snow  storm  of  an  hour 
or  two.  The  ride  was  truly  a  delightful  one  to  me  and  all  seemed 
glad  to  see  me.  I  enjoy  visits  to  Keeseville  too  too  well  I  cannot 
tear  my  heart  away  though  my  bodily  presence  is  obliged  to  leave.  I 
received  every  possible  attention.  Ohl  me  I  wish  I  had  not  so  many. 
I  cannot  tell  you  all  now.  I  attended  a  party  at  Judge  Keese's,  a 
small  one  at  Mr.  Stew's,  took  tea  at  Mr.  Pope's,  had  invitations  to 
two  or  three  other  parties  which  I  could  not  accept,  besides  a  great 
many  general  invites .  Made  a  good  many  calls  and  received  a  good 
many.  Spent  one  night  with  Evelina  (Stow)  ....  Mrs.  Peabody  made  me 
a  present  of  a  pair  of  chemises,  a  pretty  muslin  cape  with  thread 
edging  and  a  pair  of  new  cotton  stockings  and  loaded  us  with  apples 
and  pies  and  cakes  when  we  came  away.  Was  she  not  good?  and  was  not 
Mr*  Peabody  very  k5„nd  to  come  way  down  here  on  purpose  for  me.  Oh 
dear  me  I  can  never  repay  them....  Last  evening  just  as  we  had  got 
ourselves  all  dressed  up  to  attend  a  party  at  Mr.  C.  P.  Hatch's  who 
should  come  but  Mr.  H.  D.  K.  who  accordingly  went  with  us  and  a 
pleasant  time  we  had.  By  the  way  Mrs.  Judge  Hatch  had  a  party  before 
I  went  to  Keeseville  which  I  attended.  It  was  nice." 

At  Westport  both  Emily  and  Phebe  Hall  in  1835  mention  a  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day  on  December  10.  Emily  writes,  "Tis  Thanksgiving  as  you 
know-  The  young  ladies  presented  Mr.  Kellogg  a  petition  formally 
drawn  up  and  signed  and  we'  have  succeeded  in  gaining  a  reprieve  from 
all  school  duties  for  the  day  -  We  shall  attend  church  at  2  o'clock, 
though  we  did  not  know  there  was  to  be  one  when  we  obtained  permis¬ 
sion  to  stay  at  home.  The  petition  ran  thus  -  Whereas  our  most  ex¬ 
cellent  Governor  has  set  apart  Thursday,  the  10th  of  December  as  a 
day  of  'Thanksgiving  &  Praise'  we  the  undersigned  members  of  the  fe¬ 
male  department  of  Essex  Co.  Academy  do,  in  consideration  of  our 
scruples  of  conscience  &  other  unmentionable  scruples,  feel  ourselves 
bound  to  present  to  the  Principal  of  said  Institution  our  Petition 
that  we  be  released  from  our  usual  duties  &  employments  upon  said  day 
Signed 

Emily  P.  Gross 
C.  S.  L.  McLeod 
S.  A.  Hager 
C.  A.  Peck 
>P.  P.  Hall 

An  answer  requested  as  soon  as  a  due  consideration  of  the  mighty  sub¬ 
ject  shall  render  consistent  -  E.  P.  Gross,  Scribe.  Mr.  K.  gave  it 
a  hearty  laugh  &  a  favorable  reply.” 

On©  gets  so  in  the  spirit  of  the  letters  that  it  is  a  bit  start¬ 
ling  when  Emily  asks  for  some  candles,  and  some  slate  pencils.  She 
mentions  too  the  ’''merino”  dress  she  is  making,  Mrs  .Aiken  having  pur¬ 
chased  the  material  for  her  in  New  York.,  and  she  has  her  calico  near¬ 
ly  finished.  All  this  sowing  was  entirely  by  hand,  of  course,  the 
sewing  machine  not  yet  on  the  scene.  Mrs.  Keese  sends  her  "some  pins 
and  a  very  pretty  dress,  so  delicate,  and  an  elegant  watered  white 
belt  and  a  pretty  salmon  colored  one  and  a  pair  of  gloves.  That 
Emily  was  adept  with  her  needle,  we  know  from  the  exquisitely  em¬ 
broidered  little-girl  things  she  made  for  her  niece  Juliet  Burt,  and 
which  I  have. 
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From  Grove  Hall  In  New  Haven,  Emily  writes  under  date  of  April 
27,  1837,  that  Mr.  Wood  has  been  there  and  reported  the  "times  in  New 
York  are  dreadful,  beyond  conception."  This  was  the  time  of  the 
financial  panic,  and  Juliet  is  teaching  in  a  small  school  in  Essex,  as 
Grandfather  Fisher  is  having  a  difficult  time  to  get  money  together 
to  pay  his  workmen.  Charlotte  was  at  the  Keeses  going  to  the  Academy, 
but  had  to  give  up  her  schooling  for  a  time  and  come  home  to  help 
while  Juliet  taught.  Emily  seems  to  have  been  the  one  in  the  family 
who  took  the  initiative,  and  responsibility  for  everything.  She 
writes  in  1837,  after  Juliet  has  had  a  serious  siege  with  asthma:  "I 
want  to  know  what  pysician  she  has  or  has  had  -  she  must  have  every¬ 
thing  done  for  her  that  can  be  done.  I  am  willing  to  deny  myself  any¬ 
thing  in  order  for  this,  if  it  be  at  all  necessary....  Asthma  is  a 
dreadful  disease  to  have  confirmed  upon  one,  and  I  cannot  bear  to 
think  of  Juliet’s  suffering  from  it,  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided... 
Now  let  me  tell  you  one  thing  &  do  you  remember  it  &  do  you  do  it, 
tho  ’  it  should  even  cause  you  to  disobey  your  grandmother,  it  is  - 
never  conceal  from  an  absent  member  of  the  family  anything  of  impor¬ 
tance  that  concerns  those  at  home  -  tell  ’the  truth  and  the  whole 
truth  ’  • 

In  March  1846  from  Brooklyn  she  writes  that  she,  with  help,  has 
made  up  146  yards  of  cloth  in  a  fortnight,  besides  making  a  dozen 
calls.  They  have  made  "comfortables  and  sheets, napkins  and  towels, 
drawers,  nightgowns,  children’s  petticoats  and  chemises." 

From  all  the  letters  of  Emily  as  a  girl,  young  woman,  and  after 
marriage  in  Brooklyn  and  in  Grand  Rapids,  we  know  her  quite  well,  but 
of  Juliet  our  information  is  more  meager.  About  the  many  suitors  of 
Emily  we  know' from  her  letters,  but  it  is  to  that  diary  of  Monroe 
Hall’s  that  we  must  turn  for  such  information  in  regard  to  Juliet. 

He  tells  us  that  Horace  Parmelee  —  another  relative  via  Claremont, 

N.  H •  --  is  courting  Juliet  and  she  lets  him  because  her  grandparents 
insist.  Finally  In  the  spring  of  1837  she  refuses  him,  and  the  grand¬ 
parents  are  much  displeased.  Her  grandmother  tells  her  if  she  does 
not  marry  Horace  she  will  give  herself  away  to  some  worthless  drunkard 
and  be  miserable.  No  mention  of  who  that  worthless  individual  might 
be.  Shortly  after  this  Juliet  and  Monroe  are  engaged. 

Two  letters  from  the  sisters  give  us  a  little  of  what  they 
thought  of  Charlotte.  Juliet  writes  from  Essex  where  she  Is  teaching 
in  1837,  to  the  18-year-old  sister  at  home,  ,!I  am  certainly  happy  to 
find  myself  seated  for  writing  a  few  lines  to  your  blessed  self .  - 
for  It  is  true  that  no  girl  within  the  circle  of  my  acquaintance  has 
been  endowed  with  more  excellent  qualities  than  yourself,  and  but 
few  In  any  degree  equal  you....  I  am  most  delighted  with  your  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  home.  Every  day  and  hour  I  think  of  the  exhibition  of 
gen? feet  housewifery  in  yourself.  Every  motion  of  yours,  and  every 
word  you  spoke  seemed  so  befitting  to  the  circumstances  that  I  looked 
upon  you  like  an  enamored  lover.  I  never  did  so  fully  realize  your 
worth  as  when  I  saw  you  last." 

And  Emily,  at  Grove  Hall  in  New  Haven,  the  same  summer,  writes: 
Charlotte  you  do  not  know  how  I  love  your  letters  -  I  always  seem 
to  get  close  to  you  and  talk  with  you.  It  is  so  much  like  hearing 
you  speak.  I  hope  you  will  always  keep  this  way  of  writing,  it  is 
so  much  better  and  more  gratifying  than  any  artificial,  studied  way." 
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Various  fashion  notes  are  given  us  from  the  old  letters.  Emily 
writes  that  her  bonnet  "is  a  delicate  pink  one,  very  neatly  made  and 
genteelly  shaped."  And  she  has  a  pretty  French  calico  the  same  shade. 
Bonnets  were  net  as  of  today,  a  few  flowers  and  a  wisp  of  a  veil,  but 
were  large  and  imposing  and  expected  to  last  several  years.  Another 
letter  reads!  "I  have  just  been  to  see  about  my  bonnet,  have  con¬ 
cluded  to  have  that  shape  we  looked  at,  without  a  cape.  I  would  like 
you  to  get  me  2  3/4  yards  of  lavender  ribbon  or  some  pretty  color  near 
that,  about  half  a  finger  wide,  if  you  can  find  it,  and  black  lace 
to  put  with  it;  a  milliner  will  tell  you  how  much  and  what  kind,  and 
a  few  pretty  flowers  to  match  the  ribbon.”  There  must  have  been  some 
rather  wild  headgear,  for  repeatedly  in  connection  with  bonnets  the 
word  ’’genteel”  is  used. 

There  is  so  much  of  interest  in  these  letters  of  the  Gross  girls 
and  in  those  of  Phebe  Hall,  it  seems  a  pity  not  to  let  you  see  them 
all,  but  something  must  be  excluded. 

We  have  the  account  of  Ezra  Gross'  trip  from  Keeseville  to 
Washington,  but  Emily's  trip  on  the  Hudson  should  be  included  also. 

She  is  returning  in  September  1838  to  New  Haven  to  teach  after  a  visit 
in  Keeseville,  and  first  takes  the  boat  from  Port  Kent  across  the 
Lake  to  Burlington. 

"Was  it  not  fortunate  that  Mr.  Fisk  was  going  down  to  Albany  and 
there  I  knew  he  could  easily  put  us  under  someone  else1  care  as  he 
knows  everybody  all  along  the  shore.  The  boats  met  at  Burlington. 

The  wind  was  rather  high  and  we  found  some  difficulty  in  putting  in, 
the  boat  rocked  so  much,  and  for  the  first  time  I  was  sick  -  but  not 
very  -  soon  got  over  it  and  went  to  sleep.  The  little  girls  came  on 
board  but  I  could  not  do  much  for  them  except  to  say  get  into  your 
berths  as  soon  as  possible  and  lie  flat  on  your  backs.  The  morning 
found  us  at  Whitehall  -  had  only  time  to  take  breakfast  and  get  on 
board  the  Packet,  there  is  great  competition,  the  fare  was  only  fifty 
cents,  from  Whitehall  to  Troy,  but  I  v/ould  rather  have  paid  almost 
anything,  rather  than  stay  there  till  11  o'clock  as  we  were  obliged 
to.  The  boat  was  crowded,  no  one  could  stir  -  babies  were  crying  & 
all  sorts  of  things  going  on.  On  arriving  we  went  to  the  Troy  House 
and  had  a  few  hours  quiet  sleep.  I  was  glad  enough  that  we  did  not 
have  to  remain  on  board  all  night  as  they  sometimes  do.  At  six.  in 
the  morning  we  took  the  boat  for  Albany,  there  Judge  Fisk  put  us  under 
the  care  of  ---  Prentiss  Esq.  of  Montpelier.  He  was  going  on  with  his 
father  the  U.S.A.  senator  to  Washington.  We  received  from  him  every 
attention.  The  day  (Wed)  was  beautiful  &  I  had  the  long  desired 
pleasure  of  going  down  the  Hudson  in  the  daytime  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances  for  enjoyment.  I  assure  you  I  improved  every 
moment.  It  luckily  happened  that  Mr.  P  had  not  been  down  by  daylight 
so  we  were  all  agreed  to  remain  on  the  upper  deck  where  wo  could  see 
all  &  yet  be  sheltered  by  an  awning  from  the  sun  and  cinders  which 
fall  from  the  flues  in  great  quantities  (I  do  not  mean  that  the  sun 
falls  from  the  flues).  The  scenery  of  the  Hudson  equalled  -  but  I 
think  did  not  exceed  -  my  expectations.  We  arrived  in  New  York  a 
little  after  sunset  and  a  most  gorgeous  sunset  it  was.  I  never  saw 
the  sky  more  splendidly  colored.  Capt.  Hitchcock,  brother  of  the 
little  girls  who  were  with  me,  met  us  at  the  boat,  so  our  fears  about 
bustlelng  New  York  were  dispersed.  He  drove  me  to  Barrow  St.  and 
Mrs.  Masons  before  taking  his  sisters  to  Brooklyn  where  he  resides.” 
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On  March  2,  1838,  Emily  writes  to  Charlotte;  "My  school  ma’am- 
ship  closes  on  the  sixth  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-eight. 
I  intend  to  set  myself  diligently  about  learning  all  that  may  be 
necessary  for  a  housekeeper  to  know.  What  book  on  cooking  does  Mrs. 
Keese  use?" 

The  lovely  and  talented  Emily  Gross  married  Ransom  E.  Wood  on 
July  1,  1838.  Juliet  Married  Monroe  Hall  August  31,  1841.  Charlotte 
Lottie  —  was  the  last  one  of  the>  Gross  girls  to  marry. 
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Juliet  Maria  Gross  (802),  daughter  of  EZRA  C.  GROSS  (716). 

b.  Oct.  27,  18] 7,  at  Elizabethtown,  N.  Y. 
d.  Feb.  22,  1853,  at  Jay,  N.  Y. 

m.  Aug.  31,  1841  by  the  Rev.  Conant  Lawyer  -  Monroe  Hall.  b. 

June  4,  1817,  in  Jay.  d.  July  10,  1897,  at  Plattsburg . 

Children  of  Monroe  Hall  and  his  wife  Juliet. 

909.  Emily  Phebe 

b.  Oct.  18,  1842,  at  Jay,  N.  Y. 
d.  Nov.  1846. 

910.  Henry 

b.  Sept.  28,  1844,  at  Jay,  N.  Y. 
d.  June  15,  1904. 

m.  Emma  Baker  of  Saranac  Lake.  b.  1845,  Keeseville, 
d.  Dec.  9,  1929,  Saranac  Lake. 

911.  Charlotte  Gross  ("Lottie”) 

b.  Nov.  2,  1846,  at  Jay,  N.  Y. 
d.  Oct.  1,  1930,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

912.  Jane  Stow  (" Jeanie" ) 

b.  Feb.  4,  1849,  at  Jay,  N.  Y. 
d.  Jan.  17,  1941  Plattsburg 

m.  Jun.  16,  1875  -  Samuel  James  Y/hitley  at  Plattsburg. 
b.  Dec.  4,  1842,  at  Ausable  Forks,  N.  Y.  d.  April 
24,  1926  Plattsburg. 

913.  Mary  Alice 

b.  June  14,  1851,  at  Jay,  N.  Y. 
d.  Oct.  6,  1926  at  Plattsburg 

m.  June  30,  1874  -  Elbridge  Gerry  Ricketson.  b.  Aug. 

17,  1849.  d.  Nov.  1,  1916  at  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

Burled  in  Ricketson  Cemetery  at  Brighton,  Franklin 
County,  N.  Y. 

Monroe  Hall  married  2d  May  3,  1854  by  the  Rev.  David  Osgood 
a  cousin  -  Ermina  Prindle  Wells ,  dau.  of  Benjamin  and 
Jane  Ann  Wadhams  Wells,  b.  March  23,  1832,  Upper  Jay, 

New  York.  d.  September  3,  1898  at  Plattsburg. 

Children  of  Monroe  and  Ermina  Prindle  Wells  Hall. 

Ermina  Juliet  -  b.  July  26,  1857  at  Blooming  dale 

d.  April  9,  1939,  Duluth, Minn.  Buried 
in  Duluth  (Wells  lot). 

Monroe  -  b.  July  29,  1859,  Bloomingdale 
d.  November  24,  1888,  Duluth. 

Benjamin  Elihu  -  b.  November  2,  1862,  Bloomingdale- 

d.  July  21,  1914 

m.  November  15,  1894  -  Mary  Hazzard 

Brown  ("Mollie" ) ,  daughter  of  Richard 
and  Emma  West  Brown,  New  York, 
b.  Aug.  20,  1867.  d.  May  2,  1952. 

Mary  Brown  married  second  E. 

Wadsworth  Hotchkiss . 
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Cousin  Lottie  was  quite  an  artist;  she  studied  with  Blakelock. 

X  have  several  of  her  charming  water  colors  hanging  on  my  walls,  one 
a  flower  group  done  at  Waterbury,  Conn.  In  1867,  others  of  Cape  Cod 
and  of  the  Adirondacks .  -She  also  attempted  portraits  as  I  can  testi¬ 
fy,  for  when  I  was  eignt  years  old  she  painted  me  and  Minnie's  pug 
dog#  Jim,  under  an  apple  tree  In  the  side  yard.  Then  later,  not  be¬ 
ing  satisfied  with  my  addition  to  the  landscape,  she  painted  me  out 
and  left  Jim  in.  There  is  an  Interesting  -photograph  of  her  in  my 
mother’s  album,  as  well  as  of  the  other  girls  and  of  the  second  wife, 
Ermina  Wells  --  all  fine  looking  women.  In  fact,  those  photographs 
are  fascinating  and  I  wish  could  be  included  here.  Such  wonderful 
hairdos,  elaborate  dresses  and  shawls,  elegant  gentlemen  with  their 
gold  headed  canes,  some  pleasant,  some  pompous.  Between  photographs 
and  daguerreotypes  and  portraits  we  do  have  quite  an  inclusive  family 
art  gallery. 

Cousin  Jeanie,  pronounced  Jennie,  was  the  mother  of  Minnie  and 
Sam  Whitley.  They  lived  in  Plattsburg  on  Oak  Street  with  its  beau¬ 
tiful  arching  elms.  Sam  Sr.’s  home  was  In  Ausable  Forks  across  the 
road  from  the  Burts,  so  they  were  very  old  friends.  The  sister  in 
Ausable  Forks  was  married  and  moved  to  Chicago,  where  she  lived  at 
444  Washington  Boulevard  In  a  big  house  with  a  handsome  front,  set 
In  the  center  of  two  lots.  In  later  years  when  the  West  Side  deteri¬ 
orated  the  house  was  torn  down,  thero  being  no  use  for  such  a  fine 
residence • 

Cousin  Alice  visited  us  repeatedly,  she  and  my  mother  being  de¬ 
voted  friends  from  childhood.  Her  lovely  white  hair  and  pleasant 
features  made  her  a  noticeably  handsome  woman . 

Minnie  was  an  Interesting  girl  with  a  definite  talent  for  Interior 
decorating.  Among  Julia  Edwards'  papers  In  Jay  are  affectionate  let¬ 
ters  from  Monroe,  Jr.,  to  his  sister,  written  from  1882  to  1885  from 
Michigan,  where  he  was  employed  by  his  Wells  uncles.  Even  to  this 
youth  from  the  Adirondacks,  Michigan  was  cold,  and  he  tells  of  the 
terrible  winter  of  1883  when  the  thermometer  registered  33  below. 

He  seems  to  have  been  of  a  happy  disposition  and  a  "good  mixer."  His 
letters  at  this  period  tell  of  his  various  activities,  acting  in 
plays,  joining  a  newly  formed  literary  society,  and  the  many  social 
events  to  which  he  was  Invited. 

Ben  was  a  graduate  of  Williams  College,  class  of  1885.  He  taught 
for  a  year  at  Blackington,  Mass.,  then  studied  law  in  Plattsburg  and 
at  Columbia  Law  School.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1887  and  prac¬ 
ticed  in  New  York  City.  In  1884  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Aldermen  from  the  Slot  Assembly  District.  In  1907  he  was  appointed 
by  Governor  Hughes  as  State  Tax  Commissioner,  and  reappointed  for 
another  three  years.  Ho  and  Molly  and  their  children  lived  at  15 
W.  83rd  Street. 

Julia  Edwards  told  me  of  an  amusing  Incident  In  connection  with 
Molly  and  Ben.  While  Julia,  from  Saranac  Lake,  was  attending  the 
Normal  School  In  Plattsburg,  she  lived  with  her  grandparents  at  31 
Broad  St.  Ben,  it  seams,  was  bringing  Molly  to  his  parents'  home 
for  the  first  time.  Extensive  preparations  were  made,  every  nook  and 
cranny  of  the  house  was  cleaned  and  put  in  order,  furniture  polished, 
silver  polished,  all  the  best  china  brought  out,  best  towels  laid  out 
in  the  gue'st  room,  and  having  one  maid,  another  was  brought  in. 
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Minnie,  determined  there  should  be  no  possible  chance  for  this  "city 
girl"  to  think  they  were  countrified,  set  the  table  in  the  latest 
approved  style*  During  dinner  everything  went  well  and  Minnie  was 
happy  in  the  thought  that'  they  were  making  a  good  impression  *  Then 
there  came  a  knock  at  the  door  opening  onto  that  side  porch,  and  the 
maid  ushered  in  a  man  and  a  woman.  There  was  a  horrified  hush  as  the 
family  beheld  the  arrivals.  They  looked  as  if  they  had  just  stepped 
off  a  vaudeville  stage  garments  of  a  past  era,  an  ancient  bonnet, 
dolman,  a  huge  furled  umbrella  of  greenish  hue,  its  folds  held  in 
place  by  an  elastic  band.  Grandmother  Hall,  with  her  customary  per¬ 
fect  courtesy,  recovered  immediately  and  was  the  gracious  hostess, 
welcoming  the  guests  and  having  places  sot  for  them  at  the  table, 
crowding  the  others  to  make  room  for  them.  But  poor  Minnie  —  she, 
feeling  that  the  family  was  hopelessly  disgraced,  dissolved  into  tears 
and  fled. 

It  is  difficult  to  mention  anything  about  Halls  or  Burts  without 
including  the  other,  because  these  two  families  were  continually  do¬ 
ing  things  together.  A  letter  of  Dec.  50,  1866  from  Mrs.  Burt  to 
her  daughter  Ettie,  living  for  the  school  year  in  Grand  Rapids  with 
her  Aunt  Emily,  Mrs.  Burt's  sister,  tells  of  the  Christmas  dinner  at 
the  Burt  home  in  Ausable  Porks. 

Mrs.  Burt  writes:  "The  Halls  all  came,  even  Henry,  to  dine  with 
us. on  Christmas.  Also  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wells  (Mrs.  Hall's  parents)  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Avery  and  Clara  Williams.  Everything  passed  off  better 
than  I  supposed  it  could  without  my  little  Ettie 's  help.  Oswald  was 
here  and  all  passed  the  evening  with  us,  except  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wells, 

(  who  went  up  to  the  Brook  to  see  a  fine  little  grandson. 

"The  young  people  got  up  some  pretty  tableaux,  in  which  Mrs. 

Avery  did  splendidly.  I  will  send  you  a  list  of  them,  also  a  Bill 
of  Fare....  Henry  returned  the  next  day,  but  the  others  stayed  until 
Thursday  morning.  We  enjoyed  it  highly.  Alice  said  she  would  not 
have  believed  she  could  have  such  a  pleasant  time  without  Ettie.  Mr. 
Hall  walked  through  the  rooms  soon  after  he  came  and  said  'it  seems 
so  strange  not  to  see  Ettie',  and  each  one  spoke  of  you  frequently, 
and  must  hear  some  of  your  letters  and  look  at  your  photograph.... 
Alice's  eyes  are  troubling  her  some.  She  is  as  polite  as  ever. 

Jeanie  looked  quite  elegant  in  a  bright  plaid  poplin.  Her  manners 
too  and  the  expression  of  her  face,  were  softened  and  improved. 

Lottie  was  entertaining  as  usual,  and  Henry  was  looking  well.  Little 
Benny  was  very  smart  and  happy,  but  poor  Monroe  was  very  unwell, 
and  Minnie  coughed  badly.  They  all  left  much  love  for  you,  and  for 
your  Auntie  and  cousins." 

Mrs.  Avery  was  "Aunt  Emogen©  Avery",  Monroe  Hall's  half  sister, 
she  being  Emogene  Newell.  Clara  was  Clarissa  Williams,  who  worked 
for  the  Halls  for  years,  considered  almost  as  one  of  the  family,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Elihu  Hall  lot  in  Jay.  Oswald  was  the  son  of  Mrs. 
Miller,  who  was  taken  in  by  the  Burts  and  lived  chere  for  years. 

The  Bill  of  Fare  in  question  is  stupendous: 

First  course:  Oyster  soup,  chicken  salad. 

Second  course:  Roast  turkey,  chicken  pie,  beefsteak,  broiled 
tenderloin.  Potatoes,  turnip,  parsnips,  onions,  tomatoes,  shaved 
cabbage,  pickled  beets,  cucumbers,  apples  and  plums,  currant  jelly. 
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Third  course:  Plum  pudding,  mince  pie,  pumpkin  pie,  peach  tarts, 
cheese. 

Dessert:  Apples,  nuts,  raisins,  ice  cream,  raspberry  jam. 

The  evening  refreshment  consisted  of  cake  and  raspberry  shrub. 

Although  Ermina  Prindle  Wells  Hall  was  not  the  real  mother  of 
the  Hall  children,  nor  the  aunt  of  the  Gross  girls,  she  was  always 
called  Mother  and  Aunt  and  Grandmother.  As  she  married  Monroe  Hall 
in  1854,  it  was  she  who  brought  up  Juliet's  children,  and  she  it  was 
who  was  known  by  the  other  growing  up  children  as  ”Aunt”  or  " Grand¬ 
mother .  ”  Besides  she  was  a  Wells  from  Jay  and  an  old  friend  of  all 
the  relatives.  Her  mother  was  a  Wadhams,  daughter  of  Luman  Wadhams . 
Ben  Wells,  her  father,  was  born  in  Williamsburg,  Mass.,  May  13,  1802 
and  came  to  Upper  Jay  in  March  1813.  On  October  3,  1826  he  married 
Jane  Ann  Wadhams.  Through  the  Wadhams  family,  Mrs.  Ermina  Wells  Hall 
was  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  George  Thomas  Stevens  of  New  Y0rk.  Dr.  Stevens, 
her  husband,  was  a  noted  eye  surgeon,  and  the  author  and  illustrator 
of  the  book  on  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  northern  Adirondacks. 

Frances  Stevens  Ladd,  the  daughter,  and  her  cousin  Albion  Wadhams, 
had  a  home,  ’’Homeport ,”  at  Wadhams,  beautifully  situated  on  the 
Boquet  River.  Frances  died  Nov.  26,  1954.  In  the  museum  at 
Elizabethtown  is  her  fascinating  collection  of  dolls  and  doll  furnish¬ 
ings'.  The  son,  Charles,  was  also  a  physician.  He  married  Marion 
Paine  Stevens,  who  is  living  at  170  W.  74i;h  Street  in  New  York.  In 
Julia  Edwards  *  possession  was  the  menu  of  a  luncheon  given  Jan.  15, 
1892,  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Stevens  for  Mrs.  Hall  in  New  ^ork  —  eight  courses, 
including  ” quail  on  toast.”  Those  present  were  Mrs.  E.  P.  Hall, 

Mr*  Benjamin  Hall,  Miss  Mary  Brown,  Mr.  Richard  Brown,  Miss  Davenport, 
Mr.  Bert  Waters,  Dr.  George  T.  Stevens,  Miss  Frances  Stevens  and  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Stevens.  Mrs.  Hall’s  brothers,  Benjamin  E.,  Edgar  Sylvanus, 
and  Charles  W.  went  out  to  Michigan,  settling  in  Duluth  and  in 
Saginaw,  and  became  prosperous  businessmen.  Years  ago  I  met  a  man 
from  Duluth  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  the  Wells  family.  lf0h,”  said 
he,  ”The  Wellses  are  God’s  own  people.”  It  was  with  these  three 
uncles  that  young  Monroe  lived  and  was  employed  in  various  capacities. 
The  sister  Harriet  Wells  --”Hattie”--  married  George  Smith  and  lived 
in  a  big  house  in  Keeseville,  a  most  welcoming  home. 

With  the  difficult  task  of  bringing  up  another  woman’s  children 
as  well  as  her  own.  Auntie  Hall  was  very  successful  and  was  beloved 
by  them  all.  Henry  Hall  writes  to  her  from  his  home  in  Saranac  Lake 
under  date  of  July  29,  1898,  a  few  months  before  she  died: 

”My  dear,  dear  Mother  -  ...  you  have  always  been  so  kind  and 
good  to  me,  I  cannot  recall  ever  having  thought  you  said  or  did  the 
least  bit  wrong.  I  want  to  thank  you  so  much  for  your  care  of  m© 
from  a  week  after  your  wedding  to  the  present  time.  I  think  it  is 
really  wonderful  you  could  be  so  good  to  me  as  well  as  all  the  others. 
I  can  remember  as  well  as  if  it  were  yesterday  the  day  I  was  taken 
lam©  when  I  was  in  my  room  you  came  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs  and 
asked  me  if  I  felt  well  enough  to  go  to  school.  I  want  to  ask  your 
forgiveness  for  all  the  sorrow  and  trouble  I  have  caused  you.  Ohl 
It  Is  too  bad  that  you  of  all  others  should  be  made  to  suffer  so.  I 
cannot  express  my  sorrow  and  sympathy  for  you.  But  you  seem  to  me  a 
thousand  times  better  than  the  best  woman  In  the  world.  With  worlds 
of  love  your  affectionate  son  Henry.” 
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One  of  the  big  things  the  two  families,  Burt  and  Hall,  did  to¬ 
gether  was  the  building  of  a  camp  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Placid  in 
1871-2.  Monroe  Hall,  Sr.  owned  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  mountains 
and  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake.  A  site  for  the  camp  was  chosen 

*  opposite  the  little  Island.  It  was  one  of  ohe  first  private  camps 
on  Lake  Placid,  and  visitors  came  from  the  hotels  to  see  It  and  envy 
the  owners  their  cabin  and  their  boats.  A  boat  maker  was  hired  from 
Upper  Jay  to  make  the  boats  in  the  Burt  carpenter  shop  in  Ausable 
Forks,  and  boarded  with  them  meanwhile.  The  two  boats,  according  to 
the  account  of  Ettie  Burt  Bradshaw  In  a  memoir  of  her  father,  were 

of  superior  construction.  "The  ribs  were  cut  from  roots  by  hand,  and 
the  clapooards  fastened  with  screws,  and  painted  many  coats.  They 
were  16  feet  long  and  12  inches  wide  at  the  bottom  in  the  widest 
part,  each  boat  had  two  sets  of  oars,  and  Its  name  painted  on  the 
bow.  In  the  Spring  the  cabin  was  ready  for  occupancy  with  logs  set 
on  end  and  a  good  roof  and  floor,  two  rooms  below  and  two  above,  a 
piazza  across  the  front,  and  a  table  that  would  seat  fourteen,  and 
Improvised  beds  and  benches....  All  our  friends  came  at  one  time  or 
another,  for  the  camp  was  very  popular."  Among  those  friends  for  the 
month  of  August  1872  was  Mrs.  Hamilton  Bradshaw  from  Brooklyn,  the 
former  Caroline  Antoinette  Heck,  who  had  been  at  the  Academy  in 
Keeseville  when  the  Gross  girls  attended.  She  was  a  great  lover  of 
nature  in  all  its  forms  and  an  ardent  botanist.  I  have  her  collec¬ 
tion  of  beautifully  mounted  mosses,  collected  at  Lake  Placid  that 
summer,  all  named, and  labelled  "Lake  Placid,  Adirondacks,  1872."  A 
letter  of  hers  tells  us  that  Ben,  aged  ten,  asked  her  why  the  little 
mosses  had  to  have  such  big  names  I 

Monroe  Hall,  Sr.,  v/hose  diary  was  mentioned  earlier  in  the 

*  Fisher  section,  prepared  for  college  at  Bennington,  Vt > ,  went  to 
Brown  in  1835,  but  did  not  graduate  because  of  illness.  He  was  in¬ 
terested  in  lands,  iron  manufacturing  and  other  industries  in  Essex, 
Clinton  and  Franklin  counties.  He  was  supervisor  of  the  Town  of  Jay 
for  several  years  and  represented  Essex  County  in  the  State  Legisla¬ 
ture  In  1858  and  1859.  He  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  education 

at  Plattsburg  for  many  years.  He  was  paymaster  with  the  rank  of 
major  in  the  Civil  War.  His  daughter  Alice,  writing  to  him  July  10, 
1871,  from  Bloomingdale ,  says  she  thinks  he  is  "one  of  the  best  men 
who  ever  lived." 

The  following  letter  from  Julia  Edwards'  papers  must  be  included. 
It  Is  so  typical  of  the  punctilious  courtesy  of  the  time.  It  was 
addressed  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Wells,  Upper  Jay,  N.  Y.  and  was 
delivered  by  hand. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wells 
Respected  Friends 
Will  you 

allow  me.  In  this  manner,  with  the 
greatest  deference,  to  ask  of  you 
your  approval  of  my  frequent  visits, 
and  the  gift  at  your  hands  of  your 
esteemed  and  beloved  daughter  Ermina 
to  become  my  companion  for  life? 

■  With  the  deepest  sense  of  enduring 

obligations  to  you.  In  the  earnest  hope 
of  your  favorable  reply,  I  am 

Very  truly  and  Respectfully 
March  23,  1854.  Monroe  Hall 


Henry,  the  brother  of  Monroe,  married  Miss  Loretta  Rosaline  Dean. 
Phoebe , . the  sister,  we  know  quite  well  from  her  many  letters  to  the 
Gross  girls,  particularly  to  Charlotte.  That  Charlotte  who,  because 
of  her  meritorious  saving  of  everything  that  came  her  way,  is  a  won¬ 
derful  source  of  information  in  regard  to  so  many  people. 

May  10,  1837  Phoebe  wrote;  "I  want  to  see  Henry’s  lady  very 
much,  I  like  her  extremely  well,  what  I  have  seen  of  her.  She  appears 
so  good  and  pleasant."  And  in  September  she  writes  that  she  spent  a 
week  at  Henry's  very  pleasantly.  Phoebe’s  letters  come  mostly  from 
boarding  school  in  Burlington,  "Miss  Green's  Hall  of  Learning,"  she 
calls  it o  To  Miss  Green  on  Sundays  they  recite  from  "Waylund's  Moral 
Science.  She . says  it  is  very  fatiguing  to  attend  church  in  Burling¬ 
ton,  for  the  minister  makes  very  long  prayers  and  preaches  almost 
forever. 

On  June  29,  1840,  she  gives  us  an  interesting  side-light  on 
history, 

"There  was  a  glorious  Whig  State  Convention  here  last  Thursday. 

We  girls  gave  up  our  beds  and  slept  on  the  floor,  while  all  our  beds 
were  carried  into  the  schoolroom  for  to  acomodate  about  twenty-four. 

The  collection  of  people  is  estimated  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand. 
It  was  a  very  grand  affair.  Two  flags  were  presented  by  the  ladies 
of  B.  The  teachers  &  Bra  mins.,  with  a  few  village  ladies  made  one  which 
was  presented  to  the  State.  It  was  made  of  white  silk,  lined  with 
light  blue.  The  arms  of  the  State  were  painted  on  it,  and  a  very 
large  eagle  embroidered  on  one  side  with  Harrison  and  Tyler.  And  the 
motto  was  gilded  on.  It  was  "Thus  do  our  mountain  sons  respond  to 
the  call  of  their  country"  The  flag  was  very  much  admired,  I  could 
give  you  a  description  of  the  whole,  but  I  should  never  know  when  to 
stop.  I  shall  send  Monroe  a  paper  containing  a  description  of  it 
and  you  can  ask  him  to  send  it  to  you. ...  tell  Grandpa  there  was  one 

carriage  of  old  men  in  the  procession  and  their  motto  was  "The  last 
blood  of  »76." 

Phebe  Hall  married  Norman  Squires  of  Troy,  which  meant  affluence. 
The  highly  respected  firm  of  Squires,  Sherry  and  Galusha  was  in  Troy 
for  many  years.  As  Troy  was  the  shopping  center  for  the  relatives 
from  Clinton  and  Essex  Counties,  having  a  relative  there  was  most 
convenient.  With  the  everpresent  intertwining  of  our  forebear  faml-r 
lies,  the  Squires  lived  directly  behind  the  Knickerbackers ,  and  John 
Knlckerbacker  told  me  Norman  used  to  "beau"  his  sister  around.  In 
the  album  are  pictures  of  a  young  Norman  and  his  sister  Jennie. 
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Jane  Stow  Hall  (912),  daughter  of  Juliet  Maria  Gross  Hall  (802), 

daughter  of  EZRA  CARTER  GROSS  (716) 

b.  Feb.  4,  1849  at  Jay,  N.  Y. 

d.  Jan.  17,  1941  at  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

m*  June  16,  1875,  at  Plattsburg,  Samuel  James  Whitley,  b.  Dec.  4, 
1842  at  Ausable  Forks,  d.  April  24,  1926,  8  Stetson  Avenue, 
Plattsburg 

Children  of  Samuel  J.  Whitley  and  his  wife,  Jane  S.  Hall  Whitley 

1006.  Ermina  Minerva 

b.  April  5,  1876  at  Black  Brook,  N.  Y. 

d.  Nov.  4,  1935  at  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

1007.  Samuel  Hall 

b.  Feb*  15,  1881  at  Black  Brook,  N.  Y. 

d.  June  19,  1931  at  Boston 

m.  Aug.  26,  1918  at  Brookline,  Mass.,  Lizabeth  Courtney 
Hall,  daughter  of  Edward  J.  and  Mary  Hall  of 
Brookline,  Mass. 

August  10,  1953  Courtney  Hall  Whitley  married 
Wallace  Ricketson  of  Plattsburg. 

Ermina  Minerva,  called  "Minnie",  was  a  graduate  of  Wellesley 
College  after  attending  the  Normal  School  in  Plattsburg.  She  taught 
Latin  and  Greek  and  English  at  Northf ield  Seminary  and  at  Forest  Park 
University.  At  Albert  Lee  College  she  taught  English  and  Bible, 
after  a  year’s  attendance  at  the  Biblical  Seminary  in  New  York. 

Later  she  was  connected  with  the  Normal  School  in  Plattsburgh,  and 
was  an  active  and  Inspirational  worker  in  the  Presbyterian  church. 

Sam  was  a  graduate  of  Brown  University  and  Harvard  Law  School  and 
practiced  law  in  Boston. 

Children  of  Samuel  Hall  Whitley  and  Courtney  Hall  Whitleys 

Samuel,  Jr.,  born  May  4,  1921,  is  a  graduate  of  the  New  York  State 
Maritime  College,  and  followed  the  sea  for  the  next  twelve  years, 
then  leaving  with  the  rate  of  Captain  after  the  required  study  and 
examinations.  He  now  owns  and  operates  a  fleet  of  fifteen  66-passen¬ 
ger  school  buses  in  Plattsburg.  In  the  summer  he  is  skipper  on  the 
’’Valcour"  plying  between  Port  Kent  and  Burlington,  which  occupation 
keeps  his  "Master’s  License"  valid.  His  grandmother’s  house  at  8 
Stetson  Avenue  he  and  Dulci©  remodeled  Into  apartments  and  he  lives 
there  alone,  having  not  yet  found  another  girl  as  charming  as  his  own 
sisters. 

Dulci©  Elaine  and  Mary  Jane,  twins  born  April  23,  1925,  are  both 
graduates  of  Rollins  College  in  Florida  where  they  were  members  of  the 
Alpha  Phi  sorority.  After  graduation  Dulcie  Elaine,  while  the  family 
were  living  on  the  Cape,  was  connected  with  Snow’s  Hardware  Store  in 
Orleans  and  after  the  family  went  to  Plattsburg  to  live  she  was  occu¬ 
pied  In  the  office  of  the  Physicians  Hospital.  Meeting  Glenn  Clark  of 
Plattsburg  on  a  skiing  trip  in  March  1954,  they  were  married  in  three 
weeks  and  left  for  Honolulu.  Glenn  is  a  graduate  of  King’s  Point 
Maritime  College  and  has  a  B.S.  degree  and  the  rate  of  Chief  Engineer. 
He  Is  with  Castle  and  Cook  Ltd.,  a  shipping  concern.  They  have  built 
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an  attractive  home  In  Kaneohe,  Oahu  which  looks  out  onto  grounds 
landscaped  by  a  Japanese  landscape  artist,  with  the  mountains  in 
the  distance.  (Over  leaf  please,  as  the  English  say.) 
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Henry  Hall  (910),  son  of  Juliet  Maria  (Gross)  Hall  (802),  daughter 
Of  EZRA  CARTER  GROSS  (716).  . 


b. 

d. 

m. 


Sept.  28,  1844,  at  Jay,  N.  Y. 

June  15,  1904,  Plattsburg. 

Sept.  8,  1867  Emma  Raker,  of  Saranac  Lake.  b. 
N.  Y.  d.  Dec.  9,  1929,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 


1845  Keeseville, 


Children  of  Henry  Hall  and  Emma  Baker  Hall. 


1001.  Henry 

b.  June  26,  1869 
d.  1945  at  Los  Angeles 

m.  Helen  Dorsey  of  Flushing  N.  Y.  b.  July  1874. 

1002.  Charles 

b.  Nov.  8.  1874 
d.  1930 

m.  Yes,  lived  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

1003.  Andrew 

b.  August,  1872 
d.  Dec.  21,  1944 

m.  Eva  Slater  Carpenter,  born  May  15,  1886  at  Ossining, 
N.  Y. ,  daughter  of  Seeley  and  Ida  Slater  Carpenter. 

1004.  Julia  Ermina 

b.  April  10,  1879 
d.  May  28,  1958 

m.  Ernest  Edwards,  b.  Oct.  12,  1875,  d.  Dec. 14,  1960. 

1005.  Phebe  Squires 

b.  Dec.  28,  1880 

d. 

m.  April  12,  1903  -  William-  S.  Valentine,  b.  July  15', 
1880.  d.  June  21,  1912. 

Henry,  Jr.  and  Helen  went  out  to  Los  Angeles  to  live  and  had  one 
son,  Harold.  Helen  and  Harold  are  still  living  in  Los  Angeles. 
Charles  also  went  to  California  to  live. 

Andrew,  called  "Tom"  (all  these  children  had  pet  names  ~~  Julia 
was  Dottle1  because  of  her  dimples  from  the  book  "Dottle  Dimple.") 
lived  with  his  wife,  Eva,  In  Schenectady  with  their  children,  Ida, 
corn  Dec.  20,  1910,  Robert  James,  born  Aug.  13,  1912,  and  Herbert  N., 

’  5'  1914 *  Ida  married  Arthur  Collins  and  is  living  at 
o36  Arthur  St.,  West  Hollywood,  Fla.  Their  children  are  Peggy  Ann, 

orn  May  12,  1937,  Arthur,  born  March  1942  and  Edward  Robert,  born 
June  1948. 
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Mary  Jane,  after  graduation  from  Rollins  College,  went  on  with 
her  sociology  at  Boston  University,  and  after  putting  her  education 
to  work  in  Albany  married.  Sept,  16,  1950,  Richard  E.  Wheeler  of  Albany, 
who  had  been  in  the  same  course  at  Boston  University.  Dick  is  also  a 
graduate  of  St.  Lawrence  University  and  served  as  a  paratrooper  in  World 
War  II.  They  are  now  living  in  Rochester,  inhere  Dick  has  an  excellent 
position,  with  their  three  children:  Stephen  Tlatt,  bom  April  25,  195k, 
Jeffry  Hall,  bom  January  1957,  and  Eeth  Elaine,  born  Day  27,  1958. 
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Bob  is  a  true  son  of  the  Adirondacks .  He  and  Hazel  go  into  the 
wilds  and  camp  in  a  tent.  They  fish  and  hunt  and  climb  mountains 
and  love  it  all*  They  are  living  in  Schenectady  at  1622  Bradley  St. 
Bob  is  a  government  inspector.  Herbert  married  Helen  Bradshaw 
April  24,  1937  and  died  at  Roanoke,  Va.  Nov.  16,  1956. 

Julia  was  graduated  from  tho  Normal  School  in  Plattsburg.  She 
and  Ernest  had  a  pleasant  and  most  hospitable  home  in  Saranac  Lake. 
After  Ernest,' 3  retirement  they  bought  an  old  house  in  Jay  up  the 
hill  from  the  ancestral  Hall  home,  on  the  road  to  Wilmington.  This 
they  made  into  a  charming  home  with  extensive  vegetable  gardens  and 
heaps  of  raspberries,  all  of  which  were  enjoyed  by  quantities  of 
company  —  relatives  and  friends.  Julia  did  extensive  work  on  the 
family  genealogy  in  various  lines.  She  was  appointed  historian  for 
the  Town  of  Jay. 

Phebe  is  a  graduate  of  Syracuse  University  School  of  Library 
Science,  Class  of  1902.  In  1903  she  married  Sidney  Valentine,  who 
was  organist  and  choirmaster  in  Danbury,  Connecticut.  In  1912  she 
began  her  career  in  social  work  as  an  employee  of  the  State  Charities 
Aid  Association,  acting  as  agent  for  dependent  children.  Later  she 
was  Commissioner  of  Charities  and  Correction  of  the  City  of  Schenec¬ 
tady,  the  first  woman  to  have  that  cabinet  position  In  New  York  State 
In  April  1921  she  went  to  Philadelphia  to  organize  and  direct  a 
system  of  playgrounds  and  neighborhood  houses  In  congested  districts 
of  the  city.  Her  work  was  recognized  nationally  because  of  its 
original  and  creative  approach  to  the  problem  of  education  through 
play,  and  her  programs  were  widely  used  elsewhere.  During  the  years 
of  residence  in  Philadelphia  Phebe  was  active  in  many  community 
projects,  and  was  appointed  by  three  different  governors  to  serve 
on  boards  of  public  assistance.  She  was  also  Instrumental  In  start¬ 
ing  the  first  school  of  social  group  work  at  Temple  University,  which 
was  later  taken  over  by  the  Pennsylvania  School  for  Social  Work.  In 
1950  she  retired  from  active  participation  in  her  many  activities, 
and  now  has  time  for  travel  and  summer  In  the  Adirondacks. 

Phebe  and  Sidney  Valentine  had  two  sons,  Robert,  born  May  12, 
1904,  and  William,  born  Dec.  15,  1906.  Billy  was  a  talented  musician 
and  attended  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music.  He  married  September 
1929  Margaret  Birdsong.  He  died  Feb.  5,  1935. 

Robert,  since  1937,  has  owned  and  operated  1000  acres  of  truck' 
farm  —  ”Ravenwood  Farms”  —  near  Accomac,  Virginia.  The  farm  is 
highly  mechanized  and  Irrigated.  The  crops  are  varied  and  very  ex¬ 
tensive  —  140  acres  of  cucumbers,  for  example.  The  fleet  of  trucks 
has  now  been  given  up  and  shipping  Is  done  by  a  commercial  trucking 
agency.  In  June  1944,  Robert  married  Elizabeth  Bond  of  Accomac. 

Their  two  children  are  William  Hall,  born  Oct.  12,  1946,  and  Carole 
Bond,  born  July  1,  1949. 
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Mary  Alice  Hall  (913),  daughter  of  Juliet  Maria  (Gross)  Hall  (802), 

daughter  of  EZRA  CARTER  GROSS  (716). 

b.  Juno  14,  1851,  at  Jay,  N.  Y. 

d.  October  1926,  burled  at  Brighton,  N.  Y. ,  Mountain  View 
Cemotory 

m.  Juno  30,  1874  ~  Elbridgc  Gorry  Rickotson.  b.  August  17, 

1849.  d.  Novomber  1,  1916,  at  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.  Buried 
in  Brighton. 

Childron  of  Elbridgc  G.  Rickotson  and  his  wifo,  Mary  Alice. 

1008.  Henry  Caleb.  "Hal” 

b.  August  IX,  1875,  at  Brighton, 
d.  April  20,  1952,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

m.  Soptombor  21,  1904  -  Norma  YJhoolor  in  Plattsburg, 

N.  Y,  d.  March  10,  1949  at  Vancouvor,  Wash. 

m.  2nd  Lillio  M.  Elinors  January  1,  1950  at  Vancouvor, 

Wash. 

1009.  Charlotte  Hall. 

b.  August  5,  1878. 

d.  August  3,  1960  at  New  Rochollo,  N.  Y. 
m.  Juno  29*  1907  -  George  Ploudcn  Forbes,  at  New  York, 
b.  April  5,  1881,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Morris 
Forbes . 

1010.  William  Elbridgo 
b.  Juno  15,  1881 

m.  Juno  1,  1912  -  Bertha  Leicester  at  Elkhart,  Ind. 

1011.  Ermina  Wells.  "Mina” 
b.  August  12,  1883. 

■  d. 

m.  July  2,  1910  -  Charles  Banks  Forbes,  d.  Nov.  25, 

1959  Miami,  Fla. 

1012.  Jeanio  Alice. 

b.  July  7,  1887 

d.  June  12,  1904  Plattsburg. 

Hal  Rickotson  mado  a  fortuno  and  lost  It.  We nt  v/ith  his  fine 
wifo,  Norma  Wheeler,  and  two  childron  to  Vancouvor  and  established  a 
very  successful  motel  thoro . 

Charlotte  was  a  graduate  of  the  Normal  School  in  Plattsburg  and 
also  of  Pratt  Institute  in  Brooklyn  and  taught  boforo  she  was  married 
to  George  P.  Forbes.  George  was  a  newspaper  man  continually  until  his 
retirement  in  1948.  He  founded  the  weekly  Larchmont  Times  in  1901  and 
the  Daily  Times  of  Mamaroneck  In  1925,  publishing  both  until  he  sold 
them  in  1943  to  the  Westchester  Group  Newspapers.  Along  with  editorial 
work  and  publishing,  he  was  also  active  in  municipal  affairs,  holding 
many  responsible  positions.  In  1944  he  acquired  the  Gazette  of  Spring 
Lake,  New  Jersey  and  later  the  Coast  Advertiser  of  Belmar.  The  family 
moved  to  Spring  Lake  while  these  papers  were  being  supervised,  and 
later  in  1952  returned  to  Westchester  and  are  nov;  at  2270  Palmer  Avenue 
New  Rochelle. 
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Will  is  a  Cornell  graduate,  was  captain  of  the  lacrosse  team 
and  was  labelled  by  one  of  his  professors  ,ra  mathematical  wizard. "  For 
jinny  years  he  wob  with  the  New  Aork  Central  Railroad  in  various  capa¬ 
cities,  at  the  time  of  his  retirement  being  Valuation  Engineer.  He 
and  Bertha  are  living  at  053  Webster  Avenue,  New  Rochelle,  Nov;  York. 

Mina  also  is  graduate  of  Pratt  Institute  and  taught  a  few 
years.  Her  husband,  Charles  Banks  Forbes,  a  brother  of  George  Forbes, 
was  also  a  newspaper  man,  editor,  financial  writer  and  analyst.  He 
attended.  Cornell  and  was  connected  with  several  of  the  leading  news¬ 
papers  of  the  United  States. 


ELEVENTH  GENERATION 

Charlotte ^ Rickets on  (1009),  daughter  of  Mary  Alice  (Hall)  Rickets on 
(915),  daughter  of  Juliet  Maria  (Gross)  Hall  (802),  daughter  of 
EZRA  CARTER  GROSS  (716). 

b.  August  5,  1878 

d •  August  3,  i960  at  New  Rochelle,  New  York 

m.  «3una  29,  1907  -  George  P louden  Fcrbes,  at  Now  ^ork.  b.  Anri' 
5,  1881. 


Children  of  George  Forbes  and  Lis  wife,  Charlotte. 

George  P louden,  Jr. 

b.  April  30.  1911. 

d. 

m.  March  1945,  Mary  Grace  Smith,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Richard  Bibridge 

be  September  21,  1S13 • 
d. 

n*  June  22,  1948  at  Larchmont,  New  York  -  Phinina  Gagliardi 

William  Rickets en 

o»  Aspuem u©r  29,  i 914. 

d  e 

1941  at  Larchmont,  Peggy  Jenks 
Mary  Alice. 

5 *  October  5,  1917,  a';  Larchmont,  New  York. 

Charlotte  2 s  children; 


George,  Jr.  and  Mary  Grace  I'.vg  at  8  me  von  Road,  Larchmont ,  with 
their  two  adopted  children,  Susan  and  Timothy.  Susan  c~me  to  them  in 
1950  and  Timothy  in  1952.  Geer, we .  Jr.  was  graduated  from  Pav'ling 
Preparatory  School,  Williams  College  and  Columbia  La-  School.  In  the 
second  World  'ar  he  enlisted  as  a  private  anu  wound  up  as  a  Captain 
in  the  Judge  Advocate  General's  octroi ,  Ann  arbor,  Michigan.  At 
present  he  has  a  1 aw  office  in  White  Plains  and  is  Village  Attorney 
of  Larchmont . 


Richard  is  also  a  graduate  of  Pawling  Preparatory  School  and 
illiama  College.  Ir_  1942  he  was  appointed  to  the  Coast  Guard  Academy 
&t  New  London.  As  lieutenant  he  served  during  the  war  aboard  the 
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destroyer  U.S.S.  Vance,  convoying  troops  to  Europe.  At  present 
i960  --  he  has  been  for  three  years  Director  of  Advertising  and  Sales 
Promotion  for  the  Chrysler . Corporation  in  Detroit.  He  and  Pninina 
live  in  Bermingham,  Michigan  with  their  daughter  Mary  Charlotte,  born 
in  1949,  and  Richard,  adopted  in  1952. 

Billy,  after  graduation  from  high  school  in  Mamaroneck  and 
Simsbury  Preparatory  School  and  Colgate  University,  marrie  iargare 
Jenks  of  Larchmont.  He  was  advertising  manager  for  the  Coast 
Advertiser”  of  Belmar,  N.  J.  and  now  is  advertising  manager  for  the 

n Leader”  of  Point  Pleasant,  New  Jersey.  He  and  PeS^  Piv jndithMElizabeth 
New  Jersey,  with  their  six  daughters  until  the  oldest,  Judith  Elizabe  h, 

born  November  22,  1939,  married  Richard  Edgar  Grady  on  February  6, 

1958;  then  there  were  five;  Gail  Allen  Forbes,  born  ctober  ,  , 

Nancy  Hall  Forbes,  born  January  10,  1942;  Wiliiam  Rickets  on  Forbes, 

Tr  born  February  2,  1951;  Ruth  Jenks  Forbes,  born  July  29,  1953, 

Jerri-Ann  Forbes,  born  October  7,  1954.  Judith  and  Richard  have  one 

son,  Michael  Richard  Grady,  born  September  7,  1959. 

Mary  Alice  Is  one  of  those  completely  capable  individuals  who 
are  equally  efficient  In  running  a  home  or  acting  in  a  business 
capacity.  She  and  her  father  live  In  New  Rochelle  at  2270  Palmer  A 
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Henry  Caleb  Ricketson  (1008),  son  of  Mary  Alice  (Hall)  RIckotson 
(913),  daughter  of  Juliet  Maria  (Gross)  Hall  (802),  daughter 
of  EZRA  CARTER  GROSS  (716). 

b.  Aug-  11,  1875,  at  Brighton,  N.  Y. 
d.  April  20,  1952  at  Vancouver,  Wash. 

m.  Sept.  21,  1S04  -  Norma  Wheeler,  dau.  of  Samuel  and  Dora 
Wheeler,  d.  Mar.  10,  1949  at  Vancouver,  Wash. 

2nd  Jan.  1,  1950,  Mrs.  Lillie  M*  Elmers  at  Vancouver. 

Children  of  Henry  C.  Ricketson  and  Norma  his  wife 

Henry  Wheeler 

b.  Dec.  6,  1912 
d.  Dec.  10,  1912 

Margaret  Alcesta 

b.  Dec.  21,  1915,  In  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 
m.  June  21,  1940  In  Vancouver,  Wash,  to  William  Ralph 
Luna 

Harold  Wheeler 

b.  May  30,  1920,  in  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

m.  Dec.  26,  1949  in  Tacoma,  Wash.,  Carol  Virginia  Bice 


Margaret  Is  a  graduate  of  Clark  Junior  College  in  Vancouver, 
Wash.,  as  Is  her  husband,  Ralph.  Their  home  address  is  602  W.  33d 
Street,  Vancouver,  Wash.,  and  they  have  a  cabin  on  the  Toutle  river 
used  by  the  family  in  summer,  by  Ralph  and  friends  for  hunting  and 
fishing  In  winter. 

Ralph  was  in  the  Navy  from  April  1944  to  December  1945  and  was  a 
Gunners’  Mate  2/c  when  discharged.  He  now  is  managing  tho  very  fine 
motel  established  by  his  father-in-lav/,  Hal  Ricketson.  They  have 
five  daughters:  Judith  Ann,  born  August  26,  1942,  won  a  scholar¬ 
ship  this  past  June  to  Clark  College,  and  after  finishing  there  she 
plans  to  go  on  to  Washington  State.  The  other  four  are  Lesley 
Norma  and  Nancy  Ethel,  twins  born  March  30,  1949;  Echo  Jane,  born 
March  20,  1952,  and  Teri  Lee,  born  December  13,  1955. 

Harold  and  Carol  live  at  4509  Columbia  St.,  Vancouver,  with 
their  two  children,  David  Bice,  born  Dec.  8,  1952  and  Kay  Louise, 
born  May  28,  1955.  Harold  attended  Clark  College  and  Vancouver 
Business  College  and  is  now  with  Meier  and  Franks  as  a  shoo  sales¬ 
man  at  the  Lloyd  Center  in  Portland,  Ore.  Carol  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Central  College  of  Education  in  Ellensburg  and  taught  previous 
to  her  marriage. 
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William  Elbridg©  Ricketson  (1010),  son  of  Mary  Alice  (Hall)  Rlcketson 

(913),  daughter  of  Juliet  Marla  (Gross)  Hall  (802),  daughter,  of 

EZRA  GARTER  GROSS  (716). 

b.  June  15,  1881,  at  Bloomingdale ,  New  York 

d. 

m.  June  1,  1912  -  Bertha  Leicester* 

Children 

Harriet  Alice 

b.  October  12,  1917,  at  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

d. 

hu  September  18,  1945,  Robert  T.  Paxton  of  Richmond,  Va. 
William  L.  Rlcketson 

b.  May  4,  1921  at  New  Rochelle,  New  York 

d. 

mi  August  4,  1951  Diana  Sherman 

Harriet  and  Robert  are  graduates  of  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary »  He  was  a  Lt.  (j.g.)  In  the  Naval  Air  Corps,  World  War  II,  and 
is . now  a  Captain  with  Eastern  Air  Lines «  They  live  at  46  Robins 
Road,  New  Rochelle,  with  their  two  children,  William  L. ,  born  April  5, 
1945  at  Pensacola,  Florida,  and  Robert  T,,  born  August  3,  1948  at 
Valley  Stream,  New  York. 

Bill  was  graduated  from  the  New  York  State  Merchant  Marine  Academy, 
and  served  as  deck  officer  in  the  Merchant  Marine  during  World  War 
II.  He  Is  now  district  sales  manager  of  Toledo  Scale  Company.  He 
and  Diana,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  New  Hampshire,  were  married 
August  4,  1951,  and  have  one  child.,  Diane,  born  May  23,  1959.  They 
live  at  108  Dunn  Road,  Mt.  Carmel,  Connecticut. 
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Benjamin  Elihu  Hall,  son  of  Monroe  and  Ermina  Prindle  Wells  Hall. 

b.  November  2,  1862  at  Bloomingdale ,  N.  Y. 
d.  July  21,  1914  at  Plattsburg 

m.  Nov,  15,  1894  -  Mary  Hazzard  Brown  ("Mollie" ),  daughter  of 
Richard  and  Emma  West  Brown,  New  York.  B.  Aug,  20,  1867. 
d.  May  2,  1952.  Mary  Brown  Hall  married  2nd  Edward 
Wadsworth  Hotchkiss. 

Children  of  Benjamin  Elihu  Hall  and  Mary,  his  wife. 

Marion  Wells 

b.  April  6,  1895. 

Richard  Brown  West 
b.  '  Mar.  1,  1897 
d.  April  30,  1959 

m.  Oct,  17,  1923,  Dorothy  Schiff,  born  Mar.  11,  1903, 

daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mortimer  Schiff  of  Few  York  City. 
Terminated  by  divorce. 

Alice  V/adhams 

b.  Feb.  6,  1899 

d.  Jan.  27,  1955,  Lakeland,  'Fla. 

m.  June  21,  1924  -  Gilbert  Seldes,  born  Jan  3,  1893. 

Monroe  Bostwick 

b.  Aug.  11,  1901 

d. 

m.  Sept.  2,  1928,  Mary  Renwick  Smedberg.  2nd  Martha  Tyson 
Parker  Dec.  6,  1945.  3rd  Emma  Swan,  May  20,  1958. 


Marian  is  a  remarkable  person.  A  partner  in  the  well-known 
interior  decorating  firm  of  Diane  Tate  and  Marian  Hall,  of  867 
Madison  Ave.,  she  shuttles  back  and  forth  between  Europe  and  the.U.S. 
on  business  trips  and  keeps  in  contact  with  a  large  circle  of  friends 
and  her  many  nieces  and  nephews®  In  the  First  World  War  she  was  one 
of  the  first  to  serve  with  the  YMCA,  equipping  YMCA  huts.  In  the 
Second  World  War,  under  the  Red  Cross,  she  headed  the  department 
for  Service  Club  Installation,  travelling  all  over  England  and  going 
through  many  air  raids.  In  July  1944,  Marian  and  two  of  her  assis¬ 
tants  were  the  first  Red  Cross  women  to  be  sent  to  France.  They 
opened  the  first  club  in  Cherbourg,  and  by  the  time  she  came  home 
in  May  of  1945  she,  with  over  five  hundred  men  and  women  in  her 
department,  were  operating  hundreds  of  clubs.  In  January  1922,  the 
interior  decorating  firm  was  formed  and  during  the  thirty-nine  years 
of  Its  existence  they  have  done  many  important  and  beautiful  houses 
and  apartments.  Including  a  house  in  Paris  and  one  in  Cannes. 

Dick  was  a  graduate  of  Williams  College  and  was  overseas  in  the 
First  World  War,  serving  at  first  as  a  sailor  on  Vincent  Astor's 
yacht  which  had  been  made  into  a  submarine  chaser.  He  came  out  as 
Ensign  and  later  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Winthrop  Mitchell. 

After  retirement  he  went  to  California  to  live.  His  marriage  to 
Dorothy  Schiff  was. terminated  by  divorce  as  were  his  marriages  to 
Cheeseborough  Tulles,  and  Maizie  Peabody.  His  fourth  wife,  Helen 
Hamilton,  died  and  his  fifth  wife  was  Nadine  Wakely. 
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The-  children  of  Dick  and  Dorothy  are:  Mortimer  Wadhams,  born 
July  21.  1924,  and  Adele  Theresa,  born  Aug.  25,  1925.  Mortimer 
married  first  Mary  Anne  Parker,  who  died  in  1945,  2nd  Ruth  Roman, 

divorced,  3rd  Diana  Lynn.  He  and  Diana  are  living  at  1025  North 

Roxbury  Road.  Beverly  Hills.  California.  Mortimer  and  Ruth’s  son 
is  Richard  Roman  Hall,  born  Nov.  12,  19o2 .  The  children  of 
Mortimer  and  Diana  are  Mathew  Wells,  born  July  6,  1958,  and  Dorothy 
Therese,  born  April  27,  1960.  Adele  married  Dec.  x9,  3.944  Arthur 

Gray.  The  marriage  was  terminated  by  divorce.  Their  children  ar 

Michael  Hall,  born  Feb.  17,  1946,  Kathleen  Wells,  born  May  5,  1947, 
John  Mortimer,  born  Dec.  3,  1948  and  Wendy  Lynn,  born  May  17,  1950. 

Adele  married  2nd,  May  14,.  1954  Frederic  Leopoid,  and  they  are 
living  at  61S  North  Linden  Blvd.,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif .with  their 
■two  children,  Frederic  Warner,  born  Nov.  27,  1955  and  Theresa  Schiff, 

born  Oct.  25,  1960. 

The  children  of  Alice  and  Gilbert  Seldes,  the  author,  are : 

Timothy,  born  Dec.  16,  1926,  and  Marian  HTa^-»  5°r?q^S’  n^2nd  8* 
Timothy  married  1st  Karen  Rye,  who  died  July  14,  1957,  ^ 

Aileen  Winchester  Patterson,  born  Mar.  4,  1929.  They  and  Gilbert 
Soldes  are  living  at  125  E.  57th  St.,  New  York  City.  Tim  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Southern  California  and  is  manag  ng 
editor  of  Doubleday  and  Company.  Marian,  his  sister,  married  Nov.  , 
1953.  Julian  Claman,  born  Oot.  31,  1918,  They  and  their  one  daugh  -  , 
Katherine,  born  April  28,  1955,  are  living  at  140  W.  57th  St.,  New 
York  City.  Marian  is  an  actress,  currently  playing  in  The  v-au. 

The  children  of  Monroe  and  Mary  Smedberg  are:  Monroe  Bostwick, 
Jr.,  born  Aug.  22,  1930,  and  Mary  Joan,  born  July  31,  1-932.  Monroe 
Jr.  is  a  graduate  of  Middlebury  College.  He  married  Kathleen 
Donahue,  born  Dec.  25,  1932.  They  are  living  in  LakQVldde' 
with  their  two  children,  Monroe  B.  Hall,  3d,  born  Nov.  20,  195  , 

Mark  Degener  Hall,  born  Feb.  8,  1958.  Mary  Joan,  a  Barnard  graduate. 
Is  living- at  6  Clinton  St.,  New  York  City.  Monroe  s  marriage  to 
Mary  Smedberg  was  terminated  by  divorce,  as  was  his  marriage  to 
Martha  Parker.  He  and  his  wife,  Emma  Swan, are  living  at  337  W.  50th 

St.  in  New  York  City. 

Those  of  you  who  read  Quentin  Reynolds’  Official ly  Dead ,  uni e s s 
you  belonged  to  the  family,  probably  had  no  idea  that  the  Rhody 
Hall”  mentioned  therein  was  your  own  relative,  Monroe  Bostwick  n  . 

Monroe  entered  the  Foreign  Service  in  1928.  During  the  years  that 
followed  he  was  first  vice  consul  and  then  consul,  and. served  in 
Tokyo,  Kobe,  Dairen,  Manchuria,  Mukden,  Tientsin,  Winnipeg,  Shanghai, 
New  Delhi,  and  Manila.  He  was  detained  by  the  Japanese  authoriti  s 
in  Shanghai  from  Dec.  7,  1941  to  June  29,  1942 _ and  was  finally  re¬ 
patriated  on  the  Gripsholm.  It  was  in  Shanghai  uhat  the  incident 
occurred  which  is  related  in  the  book.  The  American  Consulate  had 
had  no  warning  of  the  Japanese  attack  at  Pearl  Harbor.  On  the 
morning  of  the  attack  the  American  flag  was  hanging  out  the  window 
of  the  office  of  Commander  Columbus  Smith.  In  the  office  were  some 
American  personnel  with  eighteen  Japanese  soldiers  with  fixed 
bayonets.  Two  of  the  Japanese  soldiers  went  to  the  window  and 
started  to  haul  in  the  American  flag.  May  I  quote:  They  were  in¬ 

terrupted  by  a  bull-like  roar.  It  came  from  Rhody  Hall,  he  ran 
toward  them  and  threw  them  aside.....  turned  his  back  to  them  an 
.began  to  haul  in  the. flag  himself.  I  expected  that  they  would 
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plunge  their  bayonets  into  his  unprotected  back....  They  just 
stood  and  stared  at  Rhody.  Calmly,  slowly  he  hauled  in  the  flag. 

He  folded  it  neatly  and  then  walked  to  the  safe  in  the  corner  of 
the  room.  Rhody  was  a  big  man,  six  foot  four.  His  size  and  per¬ 
haps  the  supreme  indifference  of  his  face  awed  those  Japs.  My 
heart  warmed  to  this  display  of  courage ... .underneath  that  well- 
dressed  exterior  there  was  bravery  and  toughness  and  real  militant 
Americanism.  To  this  day,  I  don't  know  why  he  was  not  bayoneted 
innnediately .  He  must  have  expected  it.  But  they  never  touched 
him.  When  he  had  put  the  carefully  folded  flag  into  the  safe,  he 
locked  it,  twirled  the  knob  and  walked  out  of  the  room  calmly.  I've 
seen  hundreds  of  examples  of  bravery  but  never  one  greater  than  that 
of  Rhody  Hall,  the  morning  of  December  8th,  Shanghai  time.”  A  rela¬ 
tive  to  be  proud  of  indeed. 
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Emily  Phebe  Gross  (801),  daughter  of  EZRA  C.  GROSS  (716). 
b.  Feb.  8,  1816,  at  Elizabethtown,  N.  Y. 

d.  July  15,  1874,  at  Matlock,  Derbyshire,  England.  Buried  in 
the  church  yard  of  the  old  Parish  Church  there, 
m.  July  1,  1838  -  Ransom  E.  Wood,  b.  at  Upper  Jay,  d.  June  28 
1881,  at  New  York,  buried  in  Greenwood  Cemetery,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y.  Lot  #324,  Sec.  77  Oakwood  and  Wintergreen  Avenues. 

Children  of  Ransom  E .  Wood  and  wife,  Emily 

901.  Mary- Sophia  (1!MittieH) 

b.  Aug.  25,  1839,  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

d.  April  8,  1849,  in  her  10th  yr.  Buried  In  Greenwood 

902.  Emily  Phebe. 

b.  June  28,  1841,  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
d.  Aug.  8,  1842.  Buried  in  Greenwood. 

903.  Ellen 

b.  Oct.  5,  1842,  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
d.  Feb.  4,  1854,  buried  In  Greenwood. 

904.  Charles  Noble 

b.  Dec.  5,  1844,  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
d.  July  24,  1845.  Buried  in  Greenwood. 

905.  Jane  Aiken 

b.  June  26,  1846,  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
d.  May  28,  1909,  in  Switzerland. 

m.  Oct.  15,  1873  -  John  McKibbin  at  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.  b.  Sept.  8,  1835,  d.  July  11,  1927  North¬ 
east  Harbor,  Me.  Had  one  child,  Emily  (1001), 
b.  Jan.  10,  1879 

906.  Isabella  Clark 

b.  July  18,  1849,  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

d.  Feb.  13,  1929  in  London  after  a  week’s  illness. 

907.  Charlotte  Gross 

b.  Nov.  25,  1850,  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
d.  In  Europe  in  Dresden,  Germany,  June  6,  1891, 
buried  in  Detroit, 
m.  1872-Elliot  T.  Slocum. 

908.  Lorraine  Fiske 

b.  Sept.  20,  1855,.  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

d.  Aug.  12,  1930  at  Harrogate,  Yorkshire,  England. 
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After  their  marriage  in  1838  Emily  Gross  and  her  husband. 

Ransom  E.  Wood,  lived  in  lower  New  York,  still  a  residential  district, 
and  then  in  Brooklyn,  where  seven  of  thoir  children  wore  born. 

Letters  tell  of  the  lectures  and  concerts  attended  in  the  first 
months  of  marriage,  of  going  over  to  Brooklyn  to  see  Caroline  Peck 
Bradshaw  and  calls  from  many  friends.  Later,  when  living  in 
Brooklyn  are  mentioned  the  long  visits  from  friends  and  relatives, 
sister  Charlotte  and  the  beloved  Mrs.  Aiken  among  them. 

Ransom  E.  Wood  is  an  interesting  study  in  what  a  man  of  ability 
could  accomplish  in  those  earlier  days  of  America.  As  a  young  man 
he  had  walked  the  six  miles  from  Upper  Jay  to  Ausable  Forks,  with 
fifty  cents  in  his  pocket,  to  ask  for  employment  with  George  Burt. 
Later  he  was  in  the  wholesale  produce  business,  and  later  a  wealthy 
man  becoming  more  wealthy,  and  loaning  money  at  12  per  cent  in  the 
early  lumber  days  in  Michigan. 

In  Mother's  memoir  of  her  father  there  is  a  description  of  the 
Wood  house  in  Grand  Rapids.  She  says  her  father  at  Uncle  Wood's 
request  went  with  him  to  Grand  Rapids  to  help  in  selecting  a  site 
for  the  new  home.  He  persuaded  Uncle  Wood  to  build,  not  on  the  flat 
land  as  he  had  planned,  but  at  the  top  of  a  steep  slope,  thinly 
covered  with  oak  trees.  The  house  was  a  beautiful  one  of  yellow 
Milwaukee  brick,  with  solid  black  walnut  doors  and  staircase.  There 
was  a  circular  drive  in  front,  a  stable  with  rooms  for  the  coachman, 
a  well  house,  and  down  the  slope  an  octagonal  summer  house,  swings, 
etc.  A  stereoscopic  view  of  the  house  shows  the  girls  In  their 
hoopskirts  grouped  with  their  parents  on  the  large  piazza.  It  was 
one  of  the  showp laces  of  the  town.  A  letter  from  Aunt  Emily  in  1856 
tells  how  comfortable  they  are  with  the  new  furnace.  Previously  she 
had  mentioned  the  glorious  coloring  of  their  oaks. 

In  the  summer  of  1867  began  the  first  of  many  trips  to  Europe. 
The  other  girls  were  left  with  relatives  in  Plattsburg  and  the  Forks 
while  Lorraine  went  with  her  parents.  In  later  years,  as  Mr.  Wood 
was  in  better  health  in  Europe  than  in  the  States,  the  family  spent 
much  time  there,  living  in  Berlin,  in  Dresden  and  in  England  and 
travelling  In  all  directions. 

A  letter  from  Ransom  Wood  to  Ben  Wells;  "My  dear  old  friend" 
says.  Dresden  has  everything,  and  they  will  stay  there.  A  letter  from 
Isabel  to  Ettie  says;  "Lorraine  and  I  have  two  lessons  a  week  in 
German,  one  lesson  in  reviewing  our  Latin  with  a  Prof,  who  does  not 
understand  a  word  of  English  so  we  have  to  translate  everything  into 
German.  Then  I  have  two  lessons  a  week  on  the  organ  and  we  have 
musical  lectures  twice  a  week.  ...  We  have  been  invited  out  a  great 
deal  this  winter.  One  or  two  of  the  entertainments,  particularly  at 
the  palace  of  the  Minister  of  War,  were  very  brilliant.  The  whole 
court,  and  many  of  the  old  Saxon  nobility  being  present  there  was  a 
great  display  of  magnificent  jewels  and  nearly  all  the  gentlemen  were 
In  uniform,  which  made  the  scene  very  gay.  The  new  Opera  House  is 
a  great  attraction  of  Dresden  at  present,  and  vie  have  excellent  op¬ 
portunities  to  hear  fine  music.  Indeed  we  have  greatly  enjoyed  our 
two  winters  in  Dresden,  and  have  formed  a  pleasant  circle  of  acquain¬ 
tances  with  whom  we  v/ould  be  sorry  to  part." 

It  was  In  Dresden,  years  later,  that  the  eighteen-year-old 
Emily  McKibbin,  daughter  of  Jennie  Wood  and  John  McKibbin,  was  pre¬ 
sented  at  Court.  The  McKIbbins  were  living  in  Berlin  at  the  time, 
and  returned  there  after  a  stay  among  friends  in  Dresden.  Isabel 
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wrote  about  Emily:  "She  is  studying  music  diligently,"  and  pre¬ 
viously:  "She  is  devoting  herself  to  music.  We  think  Emily  a  very 

fine  girl,  and  not  at  all  spoiled.  She  is  natural  and  simple,  a 
dear  good  daughter,  and  her  devotion  to  Lorraine  and  me  is  quite 
beautiful."  Emily  McKibbin  with  all  her  years  of  living  abroad  has 
many  languages  at  her  command,  and  is  an  accomplished  musician.  She 
is  living  now  at  32  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  with  summers  spent 
at  her  home  in  North  East  Harbor,  Maine. 

Other  letters  of  later  years  mention  six  weeks  in  Egypt ,  "a 
very  happy  winter  and  spring  in  Egypt  and  Greece  and  Venice."  Tour¬ 
ing  by  steamer  and  carriage  through  Norway:  "one  of  the  rivers  so 
like  the  Ausable."  In  England  Isabel  and  Lorraine  had  many  pleasant 
experiences.  To  her  cousin  she  writes:  "We  had  .many  friends  who 
were  polite  to  us,  which  added  greatly  to  our  enjoyment.  London  is 
certainly  a  great  world  in  itself."  And  in  the  same  letter  she  tells 
of  other  visits. 


"We  greatly  enjoyed  our  visits.  The  first  was  to  a  charming 
place  at  the  head  of  Lake  Coniston  not  far  from  Dr.  Arnold’s  home  at 
Windermere.  Our  friend  is  a  granddaughter  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  the 
astronomer  and  has  always  had  a  most  Interesting  circle  of  friends. 
Her  husband’s  family  Is  well  known,  and  one  evening  she  gave  us 
piles  of  letters  to  his  father  from  Carlyle,  Darwin,  Stanley,  Arnold 
&  many  others.  Prof.  Tyndall  married  his  cousin,  and  the  Tennysons 
are  very  Intimate  friends  of  theirs.  It  is  quite  funny  to  hear  them 
speak  so  familiarly  of  those  whose  names  we  pronounce  with  some  show 
of  deference.  I  laughed  to  hear  Mr.  Marshall  say  one  morning,  "I 
suppose  Matt  will  be  coming  up  soon,"  &  found  he  was  speaking  of 
Matthew  Arnold.  Ruskin  lives  near  them  &is  a  great  friend.  We  rowed 
over  to  take  tea  with  him  one  day  at  his  home,  Brantwood  and  spent 
a  charming  afternoon  in  his  library  with  him  looking  over  his  treas¬ 
ures.  His  cousin  who  keeps  house  for  him  married  a  son  of  Severn 
the  artist  who s e  portrait  was  in  the  June  number  of  the  Century. 

They  have  quite  a  large  family  &  Mrs .  Severn  is  the  cheeriest  woman 
possible,  so  the  house  Is  not  at  all  dull.  They  invited  us  to  din¬ 
ner  quite  by  ourselves  and  we  found  Mr*  Ruskin  on  all  occasions  a 
most  agreeable  host,  very  gentle  and  quiet.  One  day  he  showed  us 
all  his  Turner  watercolours  which  are  most  beautiful.  They  line 
the  walls  of  his  bedroom.  He  said  there  was  little  room  in  the 
world  so  Illuminated. 

"After  two  weeks  with  these  dear  friends  we  left  the  Lake 
Country  with  much  reluctance  and  went  over  the  Border  Into  Scotland. 


The  letters  of  Belle  Wood  to  Ettio  Burt,  before  and  after  her 
marriage  to  Samuel  Bradshaw,  are  filled  with  love  and  Interest,  an 
she  gives  such  vivid  pictures  of  her  surroundings.  The  following 
letter  from  Berlin  after  learning  of  Ettie's  engagement  to  Samuel, 
Is  an  example  of  her  delightful  writing. 


"Berlin,  October  24, 
1875" 

"My  dearest  Ettie, 

"Your  long,  delightful,  most  interegtin£  letter,  cam©  a 
days  ago,  and  very  far  from  feeling  hurt  at  your  de  ay 

self  the  more  for  not  having  written  again  as  I  have  1 °^.t.^_thousht 

of  doing.  When  I  found  how  oppressed  with  cares  my  dear  sunny 
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cheerful  busy  cousin  Ettie  has  been  all  through  the  summer  days, 
which  I  have  been  passing  in  a  way  very  different,  but  perhaps  as 
busy*  You  can  realize,  dear,  that  it  is  no  small  task  to  arrange 
and  record  the  numerous  events  and  impressions,  arising  from  our  so 
wide  journeyings,  and  what  with  my  journal.,  letters  home,  &  constant 
changing  about,  much  that  I  should  have  delighted  to  do  has  been 
left  undone,  among  other  things,  holding  converse  with  you.  Now, 
however,  we  hope  that  we  are  settled  for  the  winter,  having  a  very 
pleasant  home  in  Berlin,  a  regular  course  of  reading  and  study,  to¬ 
gether  with  enough  relaxation,  as  the  advantages  for  hearing  fine 
music  are  perhaps  greater  here  at  present  than  in  any  other  city 
in  the  world.  Then  it  is  such  a  stirring  political  centre,  in  one 
sense,  everything  radiates  from  Berlin,  and  ono  feels  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  a  constant:  undercurrent  of  problems  being  solved  which  are 
to  effect  the  whole  world.  AlLhas  been  very  quiet  so  far,  as  the 
Emperor's  absence  in  Italy  has  delayed  the  opening  of  Parliament, 
but  he  is  coming  home  tomorrow,  and  it  will  be  a  joyful  day  for 
the  Berliners  when  they  receive  their  "lieber  Kaiser11  safe,  in 
health  of  body  and  mind,  as  many  have  been  very  anxious  about  his 
entering  on  such  a  long  journey.  Bismarck  is  still  suffering  great¬ 
ly  from  rheumatism  which  affects  him  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  an 
agony  for  him  to  stand  for  any  length  of  time  on  his  feet,  though 
he  is  comparatively  comfortable  in  his  chair  or  in  the  saddle.  This 
is  really  what  prevented  him  from  accompanying  the  Emperor,  though 
people  laugh  a  great  deal  about  diplomatic  illnesses.  The  family  are 
just  now  rendered  very  anxious  by  the  extreme  illness  of  the  count 
to  whom  Prince  Bismarck’s  only  daughter  is  engaged.  I  wish  you  could 
take  a  walk  with  me  Ettie,  I ? 11  tell  you  what  we  would  do  -  first  we 
would  take  the  street-car  at  the  door,  and  ride  through  this  long 
street  to  the  terminus,  where  we  would  find  ourselves  close  to  a 
large  park  called  the  "Thiergarten" --among  its  forest  trees  we  could 
wander  at  will,  while  the  autumn  leaves  fluttered  to  our  feet,  and 
you  would  tell  me,  ohl  so  much  about  what  I  am  longing  to  know . 

Yes,  Ettie  dear,  how  many  questions  I  should  have  to  ask  you,  how 
first  I  would  want  you  to  describe  "your  Sam."  Every  feature  should 
be  made  so  distinct  that  I  should  have  his  portrait  such  as  your 
loving  hand  would  paint  it,  the  soul  and  heart  that  have  won  yours 
should  look  out  of  the  eyes  which  I  know  are  beautiful,  for  I  have 
a  picture  of  him  at  sixteen,  and  they  cannot  have  changed.  You 
have  one,  too,  I  think,  do  you  not  often  look  at  it,  and  think  of 
the  wondrous  ways  in  which  we  are  led.  Yes,  "little  dear  heart"  as 
the  Germans  so  sweetly  say,  we  will  sit  down  here  in  this  sunny 
spot  near  the  fountain  where  the  gold  fish  are  dotting  the  water, 
as  if  some  of  our  own  brilliant  American  autumn  leaves  had  drifted 
down  into  it,  and  we  will  talk  together  of  all  the  wondrous  past, 
and  still  more  wondrous  future  -  First  as  you  w ill  say  comes  "Ettie 
Bux,"  or  even  before  she  received  that  apellation  (from  one  who  then 
was  not)  the  dear  baby  Juliet,  who  I  am  afraid  was  somewhat' 
by  the  four  cousins  from  whom  she  took  the  whooping-cough  &  a  good 
deal  of  teasing  -  Then  that  long  dreamlike  summer,  when  a  little 
maiden  with  curling  locks,  came  a  long,  long  journey  to  Michigan 
expecting  to  be  welcomed  by  an  "aunt  Emily"  with  long  golden  curls 
and  blue  eyes  -  It  was  always  such  a  sweet  thought  to  me  that  Aunt 
Lotties  loss  had  made  my  mother  so  physically  beautiful  in  the 
fancy  of  her  only  sister’s  only  child.  How  well  I  remember  that 
first  evening  when  a  wee  scarlet  shawl  flow  over  tho  lawn ,  and 
w©  watched  a  little  figure,  gay  with  life  and  delight.  The  second 
change  had  come  when  I  was  welcomed  at  the  dear  homo  and  we  passed 
another  summer  together.  The  summer  of  the  chess-board,  hunting 
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eggs,.  Miss  Potter,  French  lessons,  and  the  Fourth  of  July  fire  at 
Saratoga.  Miss  Miller  the  ' night -mare ' ought  not  to  be  left  out  of 
the  catalogue,  nor  the  night  of  the  fearful  musquito  slaughter,  nor 
your  mother’s,  my  Aunt- Lotty* s  birthday  presents  of  an  apron  &  a 
spool-holder,  was  it  not  true,  Ettie,  that  that  was  your  first  in¬ 
dependent  effort  at  sewing  -  &  now  -  to  think  what  v/onders  you  have 
accomplished  -  Jessie  and  Joel  Captain  Stone,  and  River-brink,  Oh 
Ettie,  how  many  sweet  childhood  memories  -  one  of  my  loveliest  is 
the  vision  of  my  Auntie  in  her  white  dress,  the  one  I  did  so  love  to 
see  her  wear  -  And  da  you  remember  about  the  'Knight  of  the  pink 
glove,  and  the  currant  jelly?'  Then  our  never  to  be  forgotten  visit 
to  the  Saranac  &  Bloomingdale .  I  thought  about  it  this  morning  in 
church  when  I  saw  the  American  Minister  (Ambassador)  Mr.  Bancroft 
Davis,  &  was  introduced  to  him  -  sometime  I  must  tell  him  the  funny 
incident  about  Mr*  John  Bancroft  and  Miss  Bartlett.  ’’When  you  get 
married  again,  bring  your  wife  up  here!” 

’’Then  came  from  the  far  east  a  ”chinese”  maiden  with  long  braids 
who  sat  ."in  Mrs.  Wood's  pew  in  church”  -  The  school-days  and  the  new 
friendship  with  Eva  Chubb  -  another  long  separation  and  my  second 
visit  *  Oh!  Ettie,  it  is  so  hard  to  realize  that  I  shall  never  more 
be  welcomed  and  held  in  the  close  embrace  of  my  precious  Aunt  Lotty. 
Do  you  remember  how  we  went  out  for  trailing  arbutus,  and  that  other 
expedition  for  wild  strawberries,  &  of  the  surprise  she  had  ready 
.for  us  of  the  strawberry  shortcake.  Then  that  hot  summer  morning 
when  you  and  Uncle  Burt  took  the  long  drive  to  secure  a  servant, 
and  while  Aunt  Lotty  and  I  were  together  she  confided  to  me  her 
fears  -  Oh l  Ettie,  how  we  wept  together  and  how  much  the  mother- 
heart  had  to  say  of  you  and  of  your  future.  Those  summer  days  which 
followed  at'  Lake  Placid,  when  Mrs.  Bradshaw  was  with  us  and  when  my 
own  precious  mother  and  father  joined  us.  How  long  we  might  dwell 
on  tho  events  of  that  year l  Ettie  how  changed  it  all  is  -  you  and 
Mrs.  Bradshaw  and  I  are  left  out  of  that  circle,  with  dear  Auntie 
Hall  and  our  cousins  and  Uncle,  and  how  this  new  tie  is  drawing  us 
closer  together--Ettie ,  Mrs.  Bradshaw's  last  letter  to  me  is  won¬ 
derful  .  I  think  she  has  the  greatest  power  &  fluency  of  expression 
&  such  a  grand  mind.  How  T  do  rejoice  in  the  thought  of  the  now 
life  now  opening  before  you.  Father  and  I  so  hope  Uncle  Burt  will 
bo  able  to  arrange  everything  comfortably  and  that  he  will  come  to 
find  the  change  and  rest  agreeable.  Dear  Uncle  Burt,  how  much  I 
love  him,  and  feel  for  him  in  tho  joy  and  sorrow  which  this  great 
event  brings  with  it. 

My  Ettie,  my  own,  I  do  want  you  in  your  inmost  heart  to  feel 
that  you  are  not  alone:  my  love  and  sympathy  go  out  abundantly 
toward  you,  and  let  these,  dear,  accompany  you  so  closely  as  to 
take  in  some  degree  the  place  you  must  so  miss  -  you  know,  Ettie, 
perhaps  there  is  no  one  else  who  has  known  you  so  long  and  well  as 
I— out  of  all  the  cousins  I  have  been,  in  one  way,  really  nearer  to 
you.  There  is  no  need  to  say  why  between  us  two  -  How  I  long  to  be 
with  you,  brave  little  heart,  how  I  pray  for  you,  and  hope  for  you, 
and  oh!  how  anxious  I  shall  bo  to  have  all  particulars!  It  seems 
to  mo  I  did  not  feel  more  when  my  own  sisters  wore  married,  for  the 
difference  was  only  in  kind,  and  in  you  I  have  such  a  peculiar 
interest  -  think  of  me  a  little  nmid  it  all,  my  dear  one  -  And  now 
we  have  sat  long  enough  among  the  trees  of  the  Thiergarten,  and 
will  turn  our  steps  toward  the  great  Brandenburg  Gate,  with  the 
ornament  of  the  four  horses  &  chariot  of  which  Berlin  is  so  proud  - 
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Here  one  enters  the  grand  street  ’Unter  der  Linden,’  and  in  walking 
through  it  pass  the  Imperial  Palace,  the  Opera  House,  the  Palaces 
of  the  Crown  Prince,  and  Ambassadors  and  many  other  fine  buildings. 

We  can  take  a  drive  out  to  Charlottesburg  where  is  the  exquisitely 
beautiful  Mausoleum  of  the  Emperor’s  father  and  mother,  or  spend  a 
day  at  Potsdam  visiting  the  San  Souci  palace  &  seeing  all  of  interest 
connected  with  Frederick  the  Great,  even  to  the  room  and  chair  in 
which  he  died.  The  Museum  here  is  also  very  interesting  and  indeed 
one  likes  the  city  better  the  longer  ono  stays.  We  Intended  to  pass 
this  winter  in  Paris,  but  Lorraine  has  such  fine  advantages  here,  we 
are  glad  circumstances  influenced  us  to  remain  -  I  feel  that  I  want 
to  write  a  letter  of  congratulations  to  dear  Alice,  how  haopy  she 
must  be  with  her  baby  and  I  love  to  think  of  Jeanie  Hall,  for  I 
know  how  she  must  grace  her  pretty  home.  I  received  a  nice  letter 
from  Lotty  Hall  a  few  days  since.  There  is  so  much  more  I  long  to 
say,  but  I  think  my  heart  is  almost  overpowered  by  the  thoughts 
which  are  crowding  into  It  -  some  way,  Ettie,  I  seem  to  be  going 
back  constantly  to  my  happy  days  passed  at  the  dear  home  -  It  will 
be  one  of  my  pleasantest  anticipations  that  we  may  recall  together 
sometime,  all  these  sacred  memories  -  Will  you  not  try  to  Introduce 
me  to  Mr.  Bradshaw,  so  that  we  need  no  longer  be  strangers!  I  am 
the  only  sister  you  have  Ettie,  and  I  do  not  believe  he  is  one  who 
will  exclude  those  you  love  from  a  share  in  his  interest  and  friend¬ 
ship  —  Give  a  great  deal  of  love  to  Mrs.  Bradshaw  &  remembrances 
to  Charlie  -  Father  sends  particular  remembrances  to  Uncle  Burt  - 
he  has  been  very  well  &  happy  so  far  &  I  hope  will  continue  to  — 

I  am  so  glad  his  engagement  is  a  happy  one  -  you  are  to  have  another 
sister,  it  seems  -  My  sweet  cousin  your  dear  face  comes  up  so  vivid¬ 
ly  before  me  -  you  and  I  have  both  learned  what  it  Is  to  lose  a 
mother’s  loving  counsel  &  care  -  May  you  have  strength  for  all  your 
duties  and  may  God  bless  and  keep  you  now  and  ever  -  Love  and  con¬ 
gratulations  from  Father, Lorraine  &  ’cousin  Bello ’--Much  love  to 
all  in  Plattsburg.” 

We  Bradshaw  children  benef itted  much  from  the  residence  of  the 
Woods  In  Europe!  Something  of  interest  was  always  arriving  for 
Mother,  among  them  copies  of  the  London  Graphic,  with  its  pictures 
of  the  royal  families  of  Europe,  the  boys  always  in  sailor  suits; 
lovely  water  colors  of  Italy;  a  painted  wall  plaque  of  a  Brussels 
street  scene;  carved  figures;  bronze  men;  a  polished  box  filled  c 
with  views  and  a  magnifying  glass  set  in  the  cover  —  It  was  kept 
in  a  foot  rest  In  the  parlor  to  be  used  only  on  Sundays;  guide  books 
and  books  of  views;  the  Rhine  country,  the  lake  district  in  England. 
Many  of  these  things  I  still  have,  all  having  arrived  before  I  was, 
or  can  remember.  There  were  also  trunks  of  clothes.  Beautiful 
things,  exquisitely  embroidered  lingerie,  dresses  of  velvet  and 
lace  and  heavy  silk  or  satin,  ’’wraps’1  some  elaborately  beaded, 
accessories  of  all  sorts.  Some  of  these  I  still  have,  also  a  bright 
red  ’’basque”  which  Belle  made  on  the  sowing  machine  at  her  Aunt 
Lottie's,  the  braid  embroidery  being  sewed  on  by  the  machine. 

”Cousin  Bello”  was  to  us  children,  though  never  seen,  a  very 
real  person,  partly  because  of  her  frequent  references  to  us  in  her 
letters,  and  also  to  the  continuance  of  gifts  to  us  up  into  our 
adult  years.  She  it  was  who  started  us  on  St.  Nicholas  and  the 
Youth’s  Companion,  sending  the  very  early  subscriptions  to  my  brother 
George.  The  stamps  from  her  letters  were  of  course  a  great  addition 
to  the  stamp  collections  of  the  throe  boys. 
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Charlotte .Caroline  Gross  (803),  daughter  of  EZRA  C.  GROSS  (716). 

b.  June  29,  1819,  at  Elizabethtown,  New  York 
d.  April  22,  1873,  at  Ausable  Forks,  New  York 
m.  September  20,  1847,  at  Brooklyn,  New  York  at  the  home  of 
Ransom  E.  Wood  and  his  wife,  Emily  Gross  -  George  Murray 
Burt.  b.  August  6,  1797,  at  Northumberland,  Saratoga  Co., 
New  York.  d.  January  8,  1877,  at  Brooklyn,  New  York  at 
the  home  of  his  daughter 

Children  of  George  M.  Burt  and  his  wife,  Charlotte. 

914.  Juliet  Gross 

b.  March  4,  1852,  at  Ausable  Forks,  New  York 
d.  January  1,  1945,  Nutley,  New  Jersey,  86  Hawthorne 
Avenue.  Buried  in  Burt  lot  in  Fairview  Cemetery, 
Ausable  Forks . 

m.  December  15,  1875,  at  Ausable  Forks,  New  York  - 
Samuel  Peck  Bradshaw,  b.  November  14,  1847,  at 
Brooklyn,  New  York.  d.  August  1,  1920,  at  Nutley, 
New  Jersey,  86  Hawthorne  Avenue.  Burled  in  Green¬ 
wood  Cemetery,  Brooklyn,  Jasmine  Path,  Lot  #12341. 


Charlotte  --  ’'Lottie”  --  was  the  last  one  of  the  three  Gross 
girls  to  marry.  On  September  20,  1847  she  married  George  Murray 
Burt,  a  widower  of  Ausable  Forks,  with  four  daughters.  The  pre- 
engagement  advice  and  comment  are  most  entertaining  and  seem  not  to 
change  from  one  generation  to  the  next. 

Jane  Stow,  the  irrepressible,  beloved  friend  from  Elizabethtown 
and  Keeaevllla  days,  writes  from  Troy?  ” I  am  suspicious  you  are 
going  to  marry  Mr.  Burt l  Now  Lottie  Is  it  so?  I  am  distressed  at 
the  thought  of  you  being  the  Mother  of  three  or  four  great  girls.  I 
know  nothing  of  Mr.  Burt  himself  -  If  you  love  him  I  shall  see  him 
with  friendly  eyes,  but  the  charge  of  those  children  at  your  age  -  Oh 
Lottie,  Lottie  ’Thou  art  beside  thyself.’  I  am  so  much  older  you  had 
better  make  them  over  to  met l l l" 

Emily  Wood,  the  sister  in  Brooklyn,  writes  after  receiving  a 
letter  from  Charlotte  telling  her  of  Mr.  Burt’s  proposal  -  ”1  was 
quite  taken  by  surprise  at  Its  contents.  I  once  called  at  Mr.  Burt’s 
with  Mr.  Wood  soon  after  he  lost  his  wife.  I  have  heard  Mr.  V/ood 
speak  of  him  quite  frequently  and  always  In  terms  of  respect  -  he 
has  known  him  a  long  time  and  thinks  very  highly  of  him,  not  polished, 
but  has  good  sense  and  is  very  well  off.  This  is  all  I  have  the  means 
of  knowing  about  him.  He  is  rather  too  old  for  you,  but  many  younger 
girls  marry  older  men.  I  can  give  you  no  advice,  you  must  decide.  I 
£Qlt  as  if  I  could  not  have  you  get  married,  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  not,  you  may  be  happier.  It  seems  a  good  deal  to 
assume  the  care  of  such  a  family,  but  still  I  think  that  would  be  far 
easier  than  If  the  children  were  younger.  All  the  advice  I  can  give 
you  Is  not  to  do  anything  hastily  -  If  he  cannot  wait  till  you  can 
come  to  a  decision  satisfactory  to  yourself  you  had  better  say  no  at 
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once,  than  yes,  to  question  whether  it  was  best  af terwards .  I  cannot 
see  that  there  is  any  particular  objection,  and  still  there  maybe 
many  reasons  why  it  might  not  be  agreeable  -  you  need  time  to  get 
acquainted  and  then  decide  -  and  I  would  have  it,  I  shall  take  a 
deep  interest  in  the  matter.  But  you  are  capable  of  telling  best  what 
will  conduce  to  your  own  happiness.  Write  to  Jane  and  tell  her  all 
about  it  -  I  would.  See  what  she  says,  and  then  do  exactly  as  you 
please  yourself." 

Juliet,  the  oldest,  married  to  Monroe  Hall  and  living  in  the  big 
house  in  Jay,  six  miles  from  the  Forks,  is  naturally  the  member  of 
the  family  for  Mr.  Burt  to  approach  on  the  subject  of  marrying  her 
sister,  there  being  no  parents  or  grandparents  from  whom  to  request 
her  hand.  Juliet  writes: 

"I  received  Charlotte's  letter  on  the  second  of  this  month  and 
the  same  day  Mr.  Burt  called.  Said  he  came  to  Inquire  after  Charlotte's 
welfare,  and  he  asked  me  whether  she  was  engaged  to  anyone.  I  told 
him  I  presumed  not.  He  requested  his  compliments  to  her  and  wished 
me  to  say  that  he  was  not  married  yet,  neither  engaged,  but  remained 
the  same  as  when  he  last  saw  her.  He  pressed  Monroe  and  me  to  visit 
them,  and  last  Thursday  we  went  and  were  there  to  dinner  and  tea.  I 
expected  a  pleasant  visit  from  whatever  I  have  heard  dropped  of  the 
family  since  I  have  taken  more  notice,  but  I  must  say  I  was  happily 
disappointed  -  so  much  union  and  comfort  is  seldom  to  be  met  with. . . . 
He  gave  me  his  arm  to  the  gate,  and  told  me  I  must  be  sure  to  remember 
his  request  to  Charlotte.  The  house  is  remarkably  convenient  and 
pleasant .  Ahem . "  ""  ~  ~ 

All  were  deeply  interested,  of  course,  and  Emily  writes  from 
Brooklyn  to  Charlotte,  visiting  Mrs.  Keese:  "I  am  glad  you  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  consider  the  proposal  for  I  think  it  worthy  of  attention. 

Mr.  Burt,  Mr.  Wood  says,  is  a  highly  respectable  man,  very  agreeable, 
though  not  polished.  Very  well  off,  and  indeed  seems  very  much 
prepossessed  in  his  favor.  I  tell  you  this  not  because  I  wish  you 
to  accept  his  offer,  but  that  you  may  know  Mr.  W's  honest  opinion 
about  the  man.  You  must  consult  your  own  feelings  and  judgment,  but 
I  would  not  be  hurried  on  to  a  decision,  if  he  is  generous  he  will 
give  you  time  to  consider  anough  to  know  your  own  mind." 

And  again  she  writes:  "Monroe  and  Mr.  Wood  have  been  talking 
over  how  much  Mr.  Burt  is  probably  worth.  That  of  course  is  more 
important  than  anything  else,  but  they  both  agree  he  is  a  worthy 
man,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  a  word  to  say  against  him." 

Charlotte  does  marry  George  Burt  and  the  ceremony  is  performed, 
with  many  dear  friends  present,  at  the  home  of  her  sister  and 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ransom  E.  Wood,  living  on  Harrison  St. 
in  South  Brooklyn.  We  do  not  know  if  she  was  married  in  the  cus¬ 
tomary  white  dress  and  wreath  in  her  hair  --  in  fact,  we  have  no 
details  on  the  marriages  of  any  of  the  three  girls,  except  a  phrase 
in  a  letter  of  Jane  Stow's.  She,  writing  to  Lottie  from  Troy,  says 
she  is  going  to  a  wedding  and  must  have  a  dress  for  it.  She  had 
written  her  father  in  Paris  to  bring  her  a  white  dress  for  $15,  but 
he  did  not  get  the  letter  and  brought  her  a  quantity  of  other  things. 
So  she  does  not  f-eel  she  should  spend  money  on  another  dress.  Mrs. 
Squires  (Phebe  Hall),  to  whom  she  had  confided  her  woes,  offers  to 
loan  her  wedding  dress  for  the  occasion.  Then,  Jane  says,  she  will 
borrow  a  wreath  of  roses  from  Caroline  (Peck  Bradshaw  in  Brooklyn) 
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that  Emily  gave  her,  "as  I  could  not  find  anything  here  pretty  short 
of  $2,50  or  *>3.00  and  might  not  perhaps  want  such  a  thing  again  in 
two  years.  I  may  at  this  rate  borrow  my  stockings  and  shoes  and  get 
nicely  fitted  up  -  If  you  have  any  extra  nice  undergarmen cs  for  a 
like  occasion,  perhaps  I  may  beg  of  you  yet....  If  anyone  praises  the 
wreath  or  the  dress,  I  shall  certainly  feel  guilty  If  I  do  not  at 
once  tell  to  whom  they  belong."  And  she  adds,  "By  the  way,  I  have 
never  heard  if  Juliet’s  wreath  went  back  in  safety."  So  we  do  know 
that  Juliet,  at  least,  of  the  three  girls,  wore  a  wreath.  Of  what 
Mr.  Burt  wore  we  can  be  more  explicit,  for  we  have  his  coat.  A  black 
broad  cloth,  all  beautifully  made  by  hand,  brocaded  revers,  and  the 
corners  of  the  tails  turned  back  and  fastened  with  buttons,  a  big 
pocket  in  the  right  hand  tail,  and  In  that  pocket  was  found  his  white 
stock,  and  fine  linen  handkerchief. 

The  "three  or  four  great  girls"  of  Mr.  Burt's  were  all  attrac¬ 
tive,  judging  by  their  daguerreotypes.  At  the  time  Charlotte  became 
their  stepmother  they  were  aged  Mary  Ann  20,  Rachel  18,  Lucy  15  and 
Maria  Louisa  11.  Mary  Ann  and  Lucy  both  died  of  consumption  within 
two  years  of  Charlotte's  marriage.  Rachel  went  to  visit  her  aunt  in 
Northumberland,  where  she  met  and  married  John  Cramer.  They  had  a 
daughter,  Mary  Cramer,  who  came  to  visit  her  grandfather  in  1872. 

Two  years  later,  to  the  great  sorrow  of  her  grandfather  and  his 
daughter  Ettie,  she  died  of  "gastric  fever."  Maria  Louisa,  called 
Louisa,  when  grown  went  to  visit  an  aunt  in  Troy,  met  Harris  L. 

Gilson  there  and  married  him.  Louisa's  daguerreotype  shows  us  a 
sparkling,  pretty  girl.  Her  husband  adored  her  and  showered  her  with 
gifts.  She  too  died  of  consumption  In  three  years.  I  have  the  blue 
and  white  bedspread  she  wove  —  the  Independence  Hall  pattern  with 
the  monkeys  --  with  her  name  and  the  date.  All  these  girls  were 
taught  to  spin  and  to  weave,  but  not  to  sew.  One  of  the  rooms  up¬ 
stairs  was  the  "spinning  room." 

The  house  to  which  Charlotte  Gross  went  as  a  bride  was  built  In 
1831,  the  first  substantial  house  in  Ausable  Forks.  Knowing  the 
vagaries  of  the  river,  a  site  was  chosen  which  would  be  safe  at  high 
water.  Mother  remembered  their  house  being  a  haven  for  many  during 
the  flood  of  1856,  when  it  was  the  only  one  in  the  village  not  sur¬ 
rounded  by  water.  The  "home  lot"  consisted  of  two  acres  at  the  base 
of  "Burt  Hill."  On  It  the  trees  were  cut,  sawed  into  lumber,  the 
timbers  for  the  house  being  handhewn  and  the  lath  hand  split,  also 
the  shingles  were  made  by  hand.  The  gutter  pipes  were  of  wood,  hol¬ 
lowed  out.  The  house  was  a  two-story  one  with  five  windows  across 
the  front,  a  handsome  entrance  with  high  backed  seats  at  each  side. 
Across  the  back  was  an  addition,  called  the  "linter"  of  one  story. 

This  provided  a  sitting  room  and  two  bedrooms,  the  kitchen  and  wood¬ 
shed  were  in  an  addition.  The  main  section  of  the  house  contained  a 
large  parlor  on  one  side  of  the  hall  and  the  dining  room  on  the 
other.  Originally  there  was  a  brick  oven,  but  that  was  later  made 
into  a  fireplace.  Upstairs  there  were  six  rooms.  Charlotte  modernized 
the  house  somewhat,  and  a  new  set  of  furniture  was  bought  in  Troy, 
a  dozen  chairs  with  cane  seats,  two  rocking  chairs  and  two  drop  leaf 
tables  which  were  put  together  to  form  one  large  table  —  all  curly 
maple.  There  was  in  the  house  some  handsome  mahogany  --  a  round 
table  being  inherited  by  my  brother  Henry  from  his  mother  —  and  a 
set  of  Hitchcock  chairs  which  George  Burt  had  brought  from  his 
mother's  house  after  her  death.  Four  of  those  Hitchcock  chairs  are 
still  in  use  In  1961,  completely  sturdy.  There  was  too  a  cherry 
stand  which  I  have,  underneath  is  written  s  "James  Vanderwarker, 

Port  Kent." 
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A  tiny  maple  rocker  there  was  also,  bought  for  Ettie  when  she 
was  two  and  one-half  years  old.  Of  it  she  writes  when  ninety  years 
old:  "I  distinctly  remember  the  stage  stopping  at  our  front  gate  and 

seeing  the  driver  climb  to  the  top  and  hand  down  to  Father  this  chair 
It  has  always  been  a  cherished  possession.  My  own  children  sat  in 
It  and  now  In  1941  It  is  given  to  my  first  great-grandchild,  Eric 
Stephan."  The  little  square  table  of  the  same  wood,  upon  which  the 
"harp,"  mentioned  in  the  letter  of  Matilda  Burt,  rested,  v/as  given  to 
the  first  great granddaughter,  Susan  Stephan. 

On  the  home  lot  was  an  orchard,  two  long  rows  of  currant  bushes, 
grapes,  all  sorts  of  vegetables,  asparagus  bed,  strawberry  bed,  an 
ice  house  filled  with  ice  in  winter  from  the  pond  above  the  dam  and, 
as  was  customary  at  the  time,  the  family  burying  ground.  Flower  beds 
there  were  too,  and  I  have  the  white  and  gold  vase  in  which  larkspur 
was  placed.  Across  the  road  --  the  road  to  Rome  some  distance 
from  the  house,  were  the  several  barns  and  the  stables  with  three  or 
more  horses.  There  were  also  cows  and  pigs  and  chickens.  Other 
acres  yielded  wheat  for  flour  and  corn  for  corn  meal,  and  there  was 
always  a  buckwheat  patch  for  pancakes.  With  milk  and.  butter  to  be 
looked  after  there  was  at  least  one  "hired  girl,"  and  usually  two 
when  company  came. 

This  abundance  of  supplies  explains  to  us  the  recipes  of  the 
day.  The  following  directions  are  all  taken  from  Mrs.  Burt’s  "re¬ 
ceipt  book."  A.  steamed  pudding  took  nine  eggs.  For  ice  cream  one 
used  two  quarts  of  milk  and  two  quarts  of  cream,  an  ounce  of  islnglas 
dissolved,  and  two  pounds  of  sugar.  For  a  "good  omlet  beat  one  dozen 
eggs,  add  1  cup  sweet  cream  and  a  little  salt,  have  a  spider  well 
buttered,  pour  in  the  mixture,  set  over  a  slow  fire,  stirring  con¬ 
tinually  till  it  thickens  and  pour  immediately  Into  a  deep  dish." 

To  make  Charlotte  Russe,  "take  one  ounce  of  isinglass,  1  pint  milk, 
yolks  of  6  eggs,  sweeten  as  you  like,  and  make  a  custard,  when  cooked 
add  one  quart  of  cream  whipt,  and  the  whites  of  the  6  eggs  whipt. 

Then  line  a  dish  with  strips  of  sponge  cake,  and  gently  pour  In  the 
thickened  mixture  and  place  on-  Ice." 

To  make  another  dessert,  "you  beat  the  whites  of  six  eggs  to  a 
froth,  then  beat  two  glasses  of  currant  jelly  to  a  froth,  combine 
them,  pile  high  as  possible  In  a  dish  and  just  before  taking  to  the 
table  pour  in  enough  cream  to  float  the  whole."  Raspberry  Swish  4s 
another  delectable  concoction:  "put  3  gills  of  the  juice  of  rasp¬ 
berry  to  10  oz.  of  crushed  sugar,  add  the  juice  of  one  lemon  and  one 
and  one  half  pints  of  cream,  swish  till  quite  thick  and  serve  In 
jelly  glasses  or  in  a  glass  dish."  To  make  a  sponge  cake  you  use 
ten  eggs,  small  eggs  remember,  and  to  make  a  Golden  Cake  you  use  8 
yolks,  and  for  a  Delicate  Cake  you  use  8  whites.  The  footnote  read: 
"these  are  made  at  the  same  time  so  the  8  eggs  do  for  both."  For 
Boston  Cream  Cakes  you  use  one  pound  of  flour-,  one  half  pound  of 
butter,  one  pint  boiling  water,  and  mix  smooth.  When  cool  add  nine 
eggs,  beaten,  drop  on  tins  and  bake  In  a  quick  oven  15  or  20  min. 

Then  open  the  side  and  put  In  as  much  custard  as  possible,  the  cus¬ 
tard  being  made  from  one  pint  rich  cream,  three  eggs,  a  little  flour 
and  sugar.  Beside  it  are  the  words  "Very  nice." 

There  was  much  company  entertained  In  this  commodious  home. 
People  stopped  for  a  meal  or  to  feed  their  horses;  they  dropped  In 
going  or  coming  from  Port  Kent,  and  the  relatives  were  there  fre¬ 
quently.  Jane  Stow,  after  the  disastrous  fire  in  Troy,  stayed  all 
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summer.  There  was  a  Mrs.  Miller  who  was  taken  in  and  lived  there  for 
years.  The  visiting  ministers  always  came  to  the  Burt  house ,  the 
stage  drivers  delivering  them  at  the  gate  as  a  matter  of  course. 

That  George  M.  Burt  \?as  considered  a  ’’worthy”  man  by  his  con¬ 
temporaries  is  gratifying  to  his  descendants ,  but  gives  us  no  idea 
of  what  he  really  was.  His  daughter  in  her  memoir  of  him  writes: 

"My  memories  of  Father  are  full  of  pleasant  happenings,  of  things 
planned  for  my  benefit.  These  pages  give  but  a  feeble  idea  of  the 
self-made  man  he  was,  of  his  varied  interests,  of  the  workable 
knowledge  he  had  in  so  many  lines.  He  was  good  company,  a  remarkably 
good  story  teller,  his  characters  all  had  local  habitation,  and  a 
name.  He  enjoyed  having  friends  at  the  house  and  made  them  welcome, 
sometimes  for  months  or  years  at  a  time.  His  religion  was  a  part  of 
his  life,  never  voluble,  no  one  could  mistake  his  sincerity.  His 
was  a  worthy  life.” 

He  was  indeed  an  interesting  man.  Born  August  6,  1797,  he  lived 
through  much  of  the  history  of  this  country.  The  youngest  of  11 
children,  eight  boys  and  three  girls,  he  was  general  errand  boy  and 
was  taken  out  of  school  on  any  pretext*  His  spelling  and  hand¬ 
writing  suffered  as  a  consequence  and  his  adult  Letters  are  amusing 
in  their  phonetic  spelling.  His  handwriting  is  too  difficult  to 
decipher,  but  I  found  in  documents  in  Elizabethtown  the  same  curi¬ 
ously  shaped  letters,  so  perhaps  that  was  the  way  children  at  the 
time  were  taught.  As  men  to  vote  had  to  own  property,  his  father, 
Richard  Burt  bought  about  600  acres  of  land  near  Fort  Miller  Falls 
and  gave  each  son  a  farm  as  he  came  of  age.  It  Is  interesting  to 
note  how  many  hundreds  of  acres  our  forebears  --  Peck,  Pennoyer, 

Burt,  Knickerbocker  and  Bradshaw  owned  up  and  down  the  Hudson  Valley, 
and  the  frequency  with  which  different  members  of  the  families  knew 
each  other.  George  Burt,  for  example,  banked  with  the  Knickerbockers 
in  Waterford. 

li/hen  only  nine  years  of  age  he  had  the  thrilling  experience  of 
being  taken  by  his  brothers  on  their  own  barges  down  the  Canal  and 
the  Hudson  River  to  the  metropolis.  New  York  City,  where  they  deliv¬ 
ered  lumber  and  produce.  At  fifteen  years  of  age  he,  as  Captain, 
was  drilling  a  company  of  boys  during  the  War  of  1812.  The  long 
red  sash  that  was  part  of  his  uniform  has  been  given  to  the  museum 
In  Elizabethtown. 

His  Interest  in  lumber  dated  from  early  years,  it  seems,  for 
we  know  that  he  and  his  brothers  went  searching  for  lumber  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Champlain,  skating  up  the  Hudson,  and  from  Whitehall 
(then  Skenesboro)  down  the  lake  as  far  as  Port  Henry.  There  they 
searched  the  hills  for  timber  with  the  Idea  of  buying  land  for  lum¬ 
bering.  The  plan  was  given  up,  but  in  those  hills  later  the  exten¬ 
sive  iron  mines  were  developed  and  the  town  of  Mineville  built,  on 
land  the  brothers  could  have  bought  for  a  song. 

It  was  In  1825  that  George  Burt  came  to  Ausable  Forks.  We 
know  this  date  to  be  accurate,  in  spite  of  various  statements  to  the 
contrary  in  histories  of  Essex  County,  for  we  have  a  letter  of  his 
niece  written  Nov.  25,  1836,  in  which  she  says:  "Uncle  George  says 
.there  is  but  one  house  standing  that  stood  when  he  came  eleven  years 
ago.  Most  of  the  first  houses  were  of  logs.  Unfortunately,  all 
statements  printed  are  not  correct.  In  one  book  Emily  Gross  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  being  adopted  by  the  Keeses.  She  was  not. 
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With  George  Burt  came  Isaac  Vanderwarker,  also  from  Northumber¬ 
land,  Their  sawyer,  Leander  Sheffield,  came  later.  The  firm  of 
Burt  and  Vanderwarker  and  Co.  was  formed,  with  Justus  Burt  and  James 
Vanderv/arker  members,  but  they  remained  at  home. 

According  to  the  account  of  my  mother,  the  first  dam  was  built 
a  mile  up  the  river  (West  Branch)  from  the  Forks.  A  sawmill  was 
built  and  a  store  and  several  houses  were  built,  and  the  place  called 
"Rome,"  (Many  years  later  when  the  sons  of  James  Rogers  built  a  dam 
at  "Rome”  for  the  pulp  mill  they  found  the  timbers  of  the  long- 
abandoned  dam  intact.)  Later,  Burt  and  Vanderwarker  and  Co.  bought 
from  Zephaniah  Palmer  most  of  the  land  on  which  the  village  of 
Ausable  Forks  was  built,  between  the  two  forks  of  the  river  and 
across  the  West  Branch  in  Clinton  County.  Here  another  dam  was  built. 
In  1828  in  connection  with  Keese,  Lapham  and  Co.,  a  forge  with  four 
fires  was  erected,  and  they  began  making  iron,  using  ore  from  the 
Arnold  bed,  and  later  from  Palmer  Hill. 

I  have  a  bond  of  Keese,  Lapham  and  Co.  to  Burt,  Vanderwarker  and 
Co.,  promising  to  pay  half  of  any  damages  resulting  from  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  dam  on  the  South  Branch  of  the  Ausable  River  in  the  year  1827 
for  the  purpose  and  use  of  a  Forge.  The  "above  bounded  persons" 
are  1!f irmly  bound*"  There  are,  too, many  deeds  showing  the  purchase  by 
George  M.  Burt  of  the  land  originally  purchased  from  Zephaniah  Palmer 
by  Burt,  Vanderwarker  and  Co.,  so  that  eventually  he  owned  most  of 
the  land  upon  which  Ausable  Forks  was  built. 

The  phraseology  of  the  acknowledgments  of  these  legal  documents 
Is,  we  hope,  not  a  commentary  on  the  husbands  of  the  time.  Each  one 
reads  the  same:  "And  the  said  so-and-so,  on  a  private  examination, 
separate  and  apart  from  her  husband,  acknowledged  that  she  executed 
the  said  conveyance  freely  and  without  fear  or  compulsion  of  the  said 
husband.  In  one  description  of  property  lines  the  vague  phrase 
is  used,  "equal  distance  from  a  white  pine  and  a  Black  Oak  tree." 

The  method  they  used  for  making  iron  was  the  Catalan  furnace, 
burning  charcoal,  and  the  chunks  of  Iron  were  called  "Blooms."  All 
this  Iron  had  to  be  hauled  the  seventeen  miles  to  Port  Kent  for 
shipping  on  Lake  Champlain.  This  Catalan  process,  a  technical  bro¬ 
chure  states,  is  wasteful  of  fuel  and  of  ore,  but  practical  where 
fuel  and  ore  are  in  abundance  and  cheap,  as  they  were  around  Ausable 
Forks. 

The  shipping  of  iron  proved  too  expensive  and  finally  every 
man  up  and  down  the  river  who  attempted  the  extraction  of  iron  failed, 
settling  their  debts  for  a  few  cents  on  the  dollar.  It  was  said  that 
Georg©  M.  Burt  at  this  time,  and  after  the  1848  failure,  was  the 
only  man  who  paid  his  debts  in  full,  dollar  for  dollar,  though  It 
took  some  years.  By  1837  and  the  financial  panic,  the  forge  and  the 
water  rights  had  been  sold  to  J.  and  J.  Rogers.  They  too  had  their 
difficulties,  and  were  saved  only  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil 
War,  when  almost  overnight  the  price  of  ore  rose  from  the  ruinous 
one  of  $25  a  ton  to  $125. 

The  lumber  business  held  up  for  some  years  until  1848,  when 
that  too  failed.  'Meanwhile  Mr.  Burt  had  furnished  531  feet  of  lum¬ 
ber,  felled  and  sawed  on  his  property,  for  the  construction  of  the 
new  Presbyterian  church  which  had  been  organized  in  1836.  H©  was  a 
trustee  of  the  church  for  25  years,  and  furnished  the  fuel  for  the 
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fires,  which  he  tended  himself,  going  early  to  watch  that  they  did 
not  injure  the  panelling  of  the  new  church. 

Actual  cash,  in  those  days,  was  seldom  necessary.  The  hired  men 
were  paid  in  goods  from  Mr.  Burt’s  general  store,  and  any  bills  they 
incurred  sent  to  him  for  payment.  The  store  was  in  the  building  on 
the  property  which  served  as  a  carriage  house  and  carpenter  shop.  On 
that  land  across  the  river  known  as  ’’Jersey,”  potatoes  were  raised 
and  used  as  payment.  When  I  was  in  Ausable  Forks  in  1959,  I  stayed 
across  the  river  on  Burt  Avenue  —  my  grandfather’s  former  potato 
patch.  A  few  years  ago  in  DeKalb,  Illinois,  where  Mr.  Burt’s  daughter 
and  her  family  had  lived,  an  elderly  man  told  me  with  pride  in  his 
voice  that  his  father  had  worked  for  my  grandfather  in  Ausable  Forks. 
Eventually  the  store  was  closed,  the  sawmills  sold. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Burt  was  read  commissioner,  continually 
driving  around,  examining  roads  and  bridges  and  dams,  and  superintend¬ 
ing  their  building.  He  built  two  covered  bridges  at  the  Forks,  one  at 
Jay,  and  an  open  bridge  leading  to  North  Jay,  and  several  dams. 

The  one  memorial  to  him  is  the  covered  bridge  at  Jay,  constructed 
in  1857  after  the  flood  of  1856.  A  booklet  on  the  bridges  of  New 
York  State  says  that  it  is  the  longest  multi-span  covered  bridge  in 
the  state.  At  the  time  the  bridge  was  under  discussion,  whether  to 
destroy  it  or  to  repair  and  preserve  it,  Mr.  E.  W.  Wendell,  Deputy 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  State,  wrote  me,  under  date  of  March  25,  1953, 

”1  have  a  great  respect  for  those  men  who  long  ago  preceded  me  and 
built  bridges  such  as  your  Grandfather,  George  M.""Burt  of  Ausable 
Forks.  Many  times  have  I  stopped  at  Jay  to  look  at  the  bridge.  It 
Is  a  sturdy  structure  and  brings  to  mind  the  capabilities  and  compe¬ 
tence  of  those  men  who,  without  technical  knowledge,  established  safe 
highways  over  streams.” 

A  big  leather-covered  account  book  of  George  Burt’s,  beginning 
April  25,  1853  and  closing  In  1875,  gives  every  detail  of  expenditure 
for  rebuilding  the  Jay  bridge.  The  names  of  the  men  who  worked  on 
It  and  what  they  received  In  pay#  the  sources  of  lumber  and  salvaged 
lumber  and  supplies,  to  Bartlett  and  to  William  Smith  for  covering 
the  bridge,  every  Item  is  meticulously  entered. 

This  historic  flood  of  185.6  on  the  East  Branch  of  the  Ausable 
River  was  caused  by  the  breaking  of  a  dam  on  the  lower  Ausable  Fond 
at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Marcy.  The  flood  carried  away  every  bridge  on 
the  river  except  the  stone  arched  bridge  at  Keeseville .  Though  the 
state  had  hired  the  man  who  built  the  dam,  it  refused  to  pay  any 
damages,  even  to  people  whose  land  was  completely  washed  away. 

I  am  including  some  of  the  testimony  given  at  the  hearings  as 
it  is  most  interesting  from  a  technical  point  of  view,  and  because 
there  are  very  few  copies  extant  of  this  volume  of  the  Canal  Board 
proceedings.  The  dam  having  been  built  by  a  family  friend,  Mr.  Burt 
tempers  his  remarks  very  carefully.  Finally,  however,  he  states 
bluntly,  ”Xt  was  not  good  for  anything  anyway.” 

In  Mr.  Burt’s  testimony  he  gave  the  list  of  the  bridges  carried 
away  as  follows:  The  public  highway  bridge  across  the  East  Branch 
at  Ausable  Forks.  The  Stickney  bridge  two  and  one  half  miles  above 
the  Forks.  A  private  bridge  at  Arnolds  Mills.  A  public  bridge  at 
Jay,  lower  village.  A  private  bridge  at  Monroe  Hall's,  Jay.  A  public 
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bridge  at  Jay,  Upper  village.  A  private  bridge  at  Tobey  forge.  The 
public  bridge  at  Keene  village.  A  public  bridge  one  and  one  half 
miles  above  the  one  last  mentioned,  called  the  Hall  bridge.  The 
bridge  at  Keene  Flats.'  Below  the  Forks  --  the  public  bridge  at  New 
Sweden.  The  one  at  Clintonville .  The  plank  road  bridge  at  Birmingham. 
The  two  bridges  at  Keeseville  did  not  go  out  but  the  piers  of  the 
upper  one  were  injured.  These  that  I  have  mentioned  were  all  the 
bridges  on  the  stream  from  the  Wells’  dam  to  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

From  "Testimony  in  the  claims  of  the  citizens  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Ausable  River  in  the  counties  of  Essex  and  Clinton,  state  of  New 
York  for  alleged  damages  to  their  property  occasioned  by  the  breaking 
away  of  a  dam  across  the  South  Branch  of  the  river,  in  the  town  of 
Keene,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  Sept.  30,  1856."  Testimony  given 
Nov.  19,  1857. 

George  M.  Burt,  sworn  for  Claimants: 

Am  sixty  years  old;  live  at  Ausable  Forks,  Essex  County;  occu¬ 
pation  at  present  a  farmer;  I  have  a  small  claim  of  about  $200  against 
the  state,  growing  out  of  the  same  cause  as  this  one;  have  done  some¬ 
thing  at  the  business  of  building  dams;  have  been  engaged  in  repair¬ 
ing  than  in  building  dams;  have  lived  since  1825  in  Ausable  Forks, 
before  that  worked  on  dams  at  Fort  Miller  and  Saratoga;  since  1825 
have  been  the  owner  of  forges,  saw  mills,  and  other  machinery  pro¬ 
pelled  by  water  at  Ausable  Forks  mostly,  except  one  at  Black  Brook, 
where  I  owned  and  built  a  dam;  at  different  times  superintended  the 
repairs  at  Ausable  Forks;  before  1830  one  dam  went  out  and  that  year 
part  of  two  dams  were  carried  away,  and  one  year  after  (1830)  about 
sixty  feet  of  one  dam  went  out;  these  are  the  same  dams  now  owned 
by  the  Rogers  (J.  and  J.);  since  then  I  have  not  had  much  to  do  with 
repairing  dams,  except  one  on  a  small  stream  called  the  Palmer  Brook 
below  Ausable  Porks;  the  repairing  was  in  fact  a  rebuilding  of  some 
thirty  feet;  in  company  with  Perry,  the  last  witness,  I  visited  the 
Wells’  dam;  as  to  his  description  of  the  localities,  the  dam  as  it 
now  stands,  with  small  pier  and  bulk-head  and  the  54  feet  of  space, 
the  bank  on  the  west  side,  and  the  wall  on  the  bank,  I  agree  with  his 
statement;  I  was  present  here  and  heard  his  entire  testimony,  heard 
the  testimony  of  Fuller  and  Reynolds  and  Washborn,  as  to  construction 
of  pier  and  wall,  given  in  this  claim  and  judging  from  their  testimony 
and  from  what  I  saw  myself,  I  should  not  think  that  the  dam  was  safe. 
One  of  these  reasons  is  that  it  has  gone  off;  the  workmanship  and  plan 
of  dam  were  all  bad  worlonanship;  I  should  not  have  put  any  pier  on 
the  west  side  at  all;  would  have  carried  the  dam  along  where  the  pier 
was,  and  further  west;  should  have  made  the  dam  for  the  water  to  pass 
over  about  100  feet  long,  so  as  to  give  sufficient  and  more  water  way, 
which  would  have  made  less  weight  on  the  dam,  and  made  the  water  more 
shallow  pouring  over;  would  have  excavated  down  to  gravel  and  sound 
foundation  the  seventy-five  feet  west  of  the  100  feet,  I  would  have 
built  with  timber  higher  than  dam,  and  so  that  no  water  could  pass 
over;  in  other  respects  I  should  have  built  it  as  Perry  states  he 
would  have  done;  his  plan  would  be  usually  safe,  but  more  expenseive; 
the  location  for  that  kind  of  bottom  is  a  good  and  safe  one,  and  no 
difficulty  in  constructing  a  dam  there  that  would  resist  any  flood 
which  I  have  ever  seen  in  this  country,  and  at  an  expense  of  $1,000, 
without  having  made  any  estimate  in  detail;  the  principal  bad  work 
of  the  dam  was  the  laying  of  the  timber  promiscuously  together  at  the 
bottom  of  the  dam,  the  timbers  lying  up  and  down  the  stream  were 
better  arranged  than  those  lying  crosswise;  the  first  foundation 
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timbers  should  have  been  laid  up  and  down  Instead  of  crosswise,,  and 
would  have  been  less  likely  to  undermine;  the  dam  proper  has  not  been 
disturbed  and  is  still  there;  according  to  the  description  given  of 
the  pier  carried  away,  it  was  badly  built  in  not  having  ties  or  cross¬ 
pieces  through  the  center,  and  in  not  being  dovetailed  entirely  to¬ 
gether,  and  in  not  having  been  properly  excavated  for  the  foundation, 
and  in  having  any  other  filling  than  stone;  according  to  the  descrip¬ 
tion  all  carried  away,  and  of  the  remaining,  this  v/as  also  badly  done; 
was  not  put  down  into  the  earth  on  a  foundation  and  not  laid  up  snug 
and  compact,  and  I  should  say  that  it  v/as  not  good  for  anything  any¬ 
way,  and  the  wall  and  the  pier  were  not  high  enough.” 

Cross  examination ;  Before  going  to  Ausable  Forks  helped  repair 
two  dams  irfHSaratogaT  County  at  two  different  localities,  one  quarter 
of  a  mile  apart;  never  superintended  the  construction  of  only  one 
entire  dam  since,  and  that  was  on  Black  Brook,  this  never  went  off, 
was  built  in  1840  or  thereabouts,  the  rest  of  my  experience  has  been 
repairing  dams,  several  of  them  where  the  main  dam  had  been  entirely 
carried  away  for  a  part  of  the  distance,  mostly  at  Ausable  Forks,  the 
bottom  is  mostly  stone  and  gravel  and  not  as  good  as  at  the  Wells  Dam, 
none  of  my  work  has  been  carried  off  except  by  the  freshet  of 
October  1856,  when  the  whole  dam  passed  away,  do  not  profess  to  be  a 
practical  engineer  at  dam  building,  when  putting  in  or  repairing 
a  dam  1  do  not  go  into  mathematical  calculation  to  aid  me,  follow  no 
rules  only  common  sense. 

Direct :  The  bottoms  at  Ausable  Forks  and  at  Wells  dam  are  es¬ 
sentially  different;  at  the  latter  the  natural  soil  seems  to  be  a 
reddish  gravelly  loam  the  stone  of  nearly  square  shape  and  not  boul¬ 
ders;  at  the  Forks  the  stones  are  small  and  round  and  a  mixed  soil 
of  sand  and  earth. 

Cross  examined;  If  pier  and  wall  had  been  sufficient  the  dam 
would  have  been  strong  enough  to  resist  the  pressure  of  water,  it 
would  settle  sooner  than  If  timbers  had  been  laid  over  on  top  of  the 
other.  I  will  not  give  any  opinion  as  to  the  power  of  the  pier  to 
resist  the  pressure  of  the  v/ater.  If  It  had  been  twenty  inches  wider 
at  bottom  than  top  and  had  been  planked  on  the  side  up  stream  with 
the  plank  extending  down  into  the  gravel.  .  ." 

"George  M.  Burt  and  wife  to  James  Lawler,  James  Brockin  and 
Rev.  Michael  McDonald,  Dated  April  10,  1848  -  Conveys  for  $500  ljg- 
acres  of  land  in  Black  Brook  (township)  Clinton  Co*,  bounded  east  by 
Hodgsons  land  south  by  low  water  mark  on  Ausable  river  west  by 
Lynch's  land,  north  by  highway  at  Ausable  Forks  village." 

"Claim  of  George  M*  Burt.  Title  Deed  James  Van  De  Walker  and 
wife  and  others  to  George  M.  Burt  acknowledged  July  22  1848,  recorded 
in  book  of  deeds  no.  18  Clinton  Co.  page  400  conveys  for  $400  part 
of  lot  161  Maul's  patent  In  Black  Brook  Clinton  Co  lying  on  Ausable 
River  below  the  forks  of  the  stream  about  90  acres  with  other  lands* 

"George  M*  Burt  the  claimant  sworn  for  claimant.  At  the  time 
of  the  flood  of  1856  I  was  in  possession  of  the  land  mentioned  In 
the  deeds  In  Black  Brook,  Clinton  Co*  at  Ausable  Forks,  some  50 
rods  below  the  junction  of  the  two  branches  of  the  river.  The  upper 
end  of  lot  was  carried  off  one  acre  to  lig-  acres  soil  washed  away  and 
also  i  acre  covered  with  sand,  balance  of  land  exposed  to  high  water 
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hereafter,  firm  banks  before  and  trees,  now  all  gone.  No  buildings 
of  any  value  taken  away.  There  was  an  old  shanty  on  the  upper  corner 
occupied  by  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  her  daughter  carried  off  and  drowned  by 
the  freshet.  I  make  no  charge  for  the  lost  shanty.  Estimate  the 
injury  to  land  at  $250.  The  part  south  of  the  highway  some  3  acres  I 
have  been  offered  $300  for  and  would  not  sell,  what  is  left  is  worth 
not  over  $50.  It  would  cost  more  than  the  land  is  worth  to  protect 
it,  good  tillable  land  was  worth  $100  an  acre  for  any  purpose." 

Some  prices  in  connection  with  the  claims  show  the  costs  of 
that  time:  50  pounds  of  honey  $7.00;  4  gallons  linseed  oil  $4.50. 
Lumber  per  thousand  feet  is  quoted  as  follows:  Pine  $20,  Spruce  $8, 
Bass  $15,  Hard  lumber  $20,  Cherry  $20.,  and  Cherry  $40, 

Before  building  his  own  home  in  1831  for  his  first  wife  Mariah 
Van  der  Warker,  daughter  of  James  and  Rachel  Vanderwarker ,  George 
Burt  built  a  hotel,  one  of  the  first  frame  buildings  at  the  Forks  and 
the  largest  Public  House  between  Whitehall  and  Plattsburgh.  It  was 
of  two  stories  with  a  long  two-story  extension  In  the  rear.  The 
second  floor  of  this  extension  was  used  for  public  gatherings  -- 
political  meetings,  church  festivals  and  for  singing  school.  It  stood 
and  was  occupied  for  about  ICO  years  until  being  destroyed  by  fire. 

A  letter  of  Hannah  Matilda  Burt,  a  niece  of  George  Burt, 
written  Nov.  25,  1836,  tells  something  of  the  very  early  days  at  the 
Forks.  As  with  the  letters  of  the  Gross  girls,  the  phraseology  is 
amazingly  mature  in  a  young  person. 


"Respected  parents 

"I  hasten  to  relieve  the  anxiety  which  I  know  my  absence  and 
silence  have  occasioned.  Having  an  opportunity  of  sending  you  a 
few  lines  by  private  conveyance  I  improve  this  evening  in  writing  to 
you.  I  am  seated  in  Uncle  George* s  dining  room  surrounded  by  his 
family  and  every  degree  of  comfort  1  can  desire.  On  one  side  of  my 
my  ears  are  saluted  with  the  melodious  sounds  of  a  harp  and  on  the 
other  with  the  musical  sounds  of  a  squalling  young  one.  The  wind  is 
whistling  cold  and  dreary  without  while  the  biasing  fire  and  cheerful 
happy  countenances  of  the  children  as  they  are  engaged  in  their  play¬ 
ful  sports  serves  to  enliven  the  scene  within.  My  health  is  good 
and  so  are  my  spirits  though  I  reflect  that  I  am  so  far  from  home  and 
from  you  my  dear  mother  who  I  fear  are  indulging  still  In  those  de¬ 
pressed  state  of  feeling  which  have  so  long  agitated  your  mind.  Per¬ 
mit  me  to  say  that  you  are  the  object  of  my  greatest  anxiety  and  could 
I  be  assured  that  your  mind  was  restored  to  a  degree  of  happy  tran¬ 
quillity  I  think  my  stay  in  this  place  would  be  rendered  in  a  measur¬ 
ably  degree  pleasant.  I  have  not  much  time  to  think  of  home  or  in¬ 
dulge  myself  in  gloomy  feeling  about  home  were  I  disposed  for  I  have 
a  school  of  30  scholars  which  you  may  be  assured  these  short  days 
and  this  cold  weather  takes  up  most  of  my  time  and  thoughts  too.  I 
feel  my  task  to  be  an  arduous  on©  but  I  trust  that  I  shall  succeed. 

I  have  taught  a  fortnight  I  have  no  school  tomorrow.  Aunt  Maria  and 
I  have  contemplated  on  a  visit  to  01ney*3  tomorrow  -  we  thought  of 
going  to  Ranslers  in  the  forenoon  and  Ransler’s  wife  going  with  ut 
in  afternoon  to  01ney*s  and  Uncle  was  to  come  and  spend  the  evening. 
But  he  has  business  to  Keeseville  tomorrow  and  I  think  a  ride  to 
spend  the  evening  at  Qlney*s  -  Aunt’s  babe  is  4  weeks  old  tomorrow 
she  Is  pretty  smart.  Her  first  visit  she  makes  to  Ran’s  and  Olney’s. 
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Ransler’s  wife  is  a  pleasant  little  v/oman  I  am  much  more  pleased  with 
her  than  I  thought  I  should  be  and  Olney’s  wife  I  think  is  one  of  the 
best  women  in  the  world.  We  live  very  near  together.  Mr,  Frazell 
lives  across  the  road  directly  opposite  of  the  school  house  and 
uncle  George  lives  next.  I  am  in  there  once  or  twice  a  day....” 

Sabbath  morning  Dec.  4th 

"Commenced  this  letter  intending  to  send  it  by  Isaac  Van  who 
talked  of  going  south  the  next  day  but  did  not  go.  I  have  delayed 
finishing  this  untill  now.  Procrastlnition  is  the  thief  of  time.... 

"...  There  is  quite  a  settlement  here  more  than  I  expected.  I 
should  think  there  are  as  many  buildings  as  in  Schuyl erville  and 
some  of  them  quite  large.  Uncle  George  says  there  is  but  one  house 
standing  that  stood  when  he  came  11  years  ago.  It  is  a  place  of 
considerable  business  but  uncle  George  says  they  want  a  tanner  and 
currier  veijy  much  tell  Sarah  she  had  better  come  up  here  and  see  how 
she  likes  it  perhaps  she  can  furnish  them  with  one.  I  called  to  Mr. 
Fits  Gerls's  three  miles  below  this  a  few  days  ago.  They  told  me 
they  understood  Sarah  Terhune  was  agoing  to  be  married  to  a  shoemaker 
by  the  name  V  D  W’K.  Tell  her  she  must  not  be  married  till  I  get 
back  so  as  to  attend  the  wedding  and. then  she  shall  have  the  privilege 
of  attending  mine.  But  I  was  attempting  to  describe  the  country. 

It  is  rough  and  mountainous  and  bears  the  marks  of  a  new  one.  The 
situation  of  my  school  house  reminds  me  of  fathers  description  of 
yanky  town  that  the  mountains  were  so  high  you  couldnt  see  the  sun  but 
two  hours  in  a  day.  Some  days  I  cant  see  the  sun  that.  It  is  situa¬ 
ted  between  two  hills  higher  than  a  half  a  dossen  mount  tops.  To 
me  they  appear  to  be  in  the  north  and  south  but  the  Sun  rises  and  sets 
behind  them.  One  of  them  I  have  ascended  you  have  a  fair  view  of  the 
village  and  surrounding  country.  How  I  should  delight  to  ramble  upon 
them  In  the  summer.... 

"...  My  school  list  numbers  45  scholars  40  of  whom  I  have  had 
in  a  day.  I  have  19  writers  12  in  geography  5  In  history  10  in 
arlthmetich  and  I  dont  know  how  many  ABC  and  spelling  book  schollars. 
My  task  is  an  arduous  one  I  assure  you  how  I  shall  succeed  I  know 
not,  I  have  some  few  boys  of  Stephen  age  whether  they  will  put  me 
or  I  them  out  of  school  before  spring  or  not  I  don’t  know.  I  have 
taken  the  school  under  rather  discourageing  circumstances.  The  past 
season  it  has  been  very  badly  managed,  and  one  of  trustees  desired  a 
gentleman  teacher  on  account  of  a  boy  who  thinks  he  is  too  large  to 
go  to  a  woman  school.  Ha  refuses  to  act  as  trustee  though  he  sends 
4  scholars  to  school.  The  most  of  the  district  were  in  favour  of 
having  a  woman  on  account  of  the  children  mostly  being  very  small. 

I  have  taught  4  weeks.  I  have  not  boarded  at  any  place  but  uncle 
George  nor  do  not  know  as  I  shall.  They  accuse  me  of  being  home 
sick  but  I  dont  know  as  I  know  what  it  is  to  be  home  sick.  Write  on 
the  receival  of  this  and  let  me  know  all  the  news  of  the  Day  and  of 
friends  at  a  distance  etc  etc....  Dont  let  any  one  see  this  letter  for 
pitty’s  sake.  You  know  I  used  to  be  quite  particular  about  my  writ¬ 
ing  and  composition,  but  by  the  time  you  have  perused  this  you  will 
think  I  have  forgotten  both.  Paper  full,  I  must  close.  Good  bye  - 
my  love  to  all  enquiring  friends.  Aunt  Maria  sends  her  love  to 
you  — 

your  affectionate  Daughter  H.M. 


% 
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Aside  from  primary  work,  the  first  family  of  girls  had  private 
instruction  at  home,  as  did  the  young  Ettie  later*  Her  mother 
taught  her,  and  music  and  French  were  started  when  she  was  12  with 
a  neighbor.  Miss  Juliet  Potter.  Later  the  French  was  continued  with 
Mrs.  Rogers.  After  a  year  in  high  school  at  Grand  Rapids  with  her 
Aunt  Emily's  family,  her  first  year  in  any  school,  she  attended  the 
Keeseville  Academy,  living  at  Dr.  McLean's  and  later  the  academy  at 
Plattsburg,  living  with  the  Halls  on  Oak  Street.  Later  on  when  her 
mother's  health  required  her  presence  at  home,  she  continued  her 
Latin  with  the  school  principal.  Anyone  living  in  the  same  house 
with  Charlotte  Gross  and  George  Burt  would  automatically  be  well 
informed,  they  were  both  such  mentally  active  people.  As  a  girl  the 
daughter  frequently  accompanied  her  father  on  his  inspection  trips; 
she  helped  him  when  he  was  building,  or  sowing;  she  rode  horseback; 
she  climbed  Whiteface  when  ten  years  old,  presumably  the  first  white 
child  to  accomplish  that  feat.  In  fact,  she  knew  how  to  do  so  many 
things  unusual  for  a  girl  of  those  times  that  her  hoop-skirted 
cousins  in  Grand  Rapids  told  her  it  was  unladylike  to  know  so  much 
about  tools,  and  crops  and  dams  and  bridges. 

The  daughter  tells  of  a  talk  she,  as  a  girl  of  fifteen,  had  with 
her  father  one  day.  He  urged  her  not  to  be  indifferent  and  thought¬ 
less.  To  learn  from  everyone  she  met,  and  to  be  observant  and  notice 
what  went  on  around  her.  He  insisted  that  she,  living  in  a  wooded 
country,  should  know  the  names  of  the  trees,  not  only  that  this  was 
a  pine,  but  what  kind  of  a  pine  and  why,  and  to  distinguish  between 
the  grains  growing  In  the  fields  —  wheat,  oats  or  rye. 

Her  mother,  the  true  daughter  of  Ezra  C.  Gross,  also  urges  her 
to  improve  every  opportunity.  In  1868  she  writes  to  Etti©  at  the 
Keeseville  Academy? 

”1  hope  you  have  your  studies  arranged  satisfactorily  and  feel 
refreshed  after  your  night's  rest,  ready  to  enter  upon  them  zealously, 
and  with  a  settled  purpose  (which  cannot  be  changed  by  the  course  any 
others  may  pursue )  to  accomplish  faithfully  all  you  have  undertaken 
and  If  possible  obtain  perfect  reports.  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of 
your  being  satisfied  with  a  smattering  of  what  you  go  over.  You  will 
write  me  the  order  of  exercises  and  all  about  your  plans  and  purposes. 
Your  two  weeks  with  us  was  a  great  comfort  to  me,  and  I  grieve  that 
you  should  have  had  the  discomfort  of  one  occurrence.  I  desire  that 
your  home  should  ever  be  a  haven  of  peace. 

"I  love  to  dwell  upon  your  affectionate  sympathy,  and  untiring 
efforts  to  relieve  me  of  care,  and  the  quiet  willingness  with  which 
you  discharged  the  rather  uninteresting  household  duties.  It  would 
be  a  pleasure  to  me  to  shield  you  from  everything  disagreeable,  but 
Infinite  wisdom  appoints  our  stations  and  if  we  will  discharge  each 
duty  as  unto  Him,  we  need  never  feel  humiliated  by  them,  but  one 
may,  and  ought  to  Improve  every  available  opportunity  to  fit  ourselves 
for  more  extended  spheres  of  usefulness  and  more  elevated  enjoyments . :l 

The  young  Ettie  was  taken  by  her  parents  on  various  journeys  to 
'relatives  and  friends.  Travelling  in  those  days  was  an  arduous  per¬ 
formance.  The  trip  to  Grand  Rapids  took  three  days  and  two  nights. 

An  account  book  of  Mrs.  Burt's  gives  the  cost  of  travelling  on  one 
of  the  Grand  Rapids  visits  --  to  Ogdensburg  $3,  to  Kalamazoo  $12.50, 
to  Grand  Rapids  $4.  The  little  account  book  too  has  notations  to 
bring  presents  back  to  Mrs.  Whitley  and  Sammie  and  Mary,  who  lived 
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across  th©  road  in  Ausabl©  Forks  ,  and  to  Jan©  Stow*  It  was  with  th© 
Whitleys  that  Etti©  was  left  as  a  baby  when  her  parents  went  down  to 
Brooklyn  to  hear  Jennie  Lind  sine.  When  sh©  was  sixteen  she  was 
sent  alcn©  to  visit  the  Squires  in  Troy,  and  on  to  Rome  to  her  father's 
sister  Lucy,  who  was  Mrs*  James  Olney*  But  it  was  th©  trips  to  the 
Northumberland  neighborhood  to  visit  all  the  hospitable  Burt  rela¬ 
tives  that  were  really  adventures.  Leaving  Ausable  Forks  there  was 
a  seventeen-mile  drive  to  Port  Kent.  At  Port  Kent  the  boat  was 
taken  across  Lake  Champlain  to  Burlington;  there  the  Vermont  Central 
down  through  Rutland  to  Whitehall.  Then  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  to 
Gansevoort  Station,  where  they  were  met  with  a  carriage  and  taken  the 
three  or  four  miles  to  the  many  relatives. 


TENTH  GENERATION 

Juliet  Gross  Burt  (914),  daughter  of  Charlotte  Caroline  (Gross) 

Burt  (803) ,  daughter  of  EZRA  CARTER  GROSS  (716) • 

b.  Mar.  4,  1852,  at  Ausable  Forks,  N.  Y. 

d.  January  1,  1945.  Buried  at  Ausable  Forks,  Fairview  Cemetery, 

m.  Doc.  15,  1875  -  Samuel  Peck  Bradshaw,  at  Ausable  Forks, 

N.  Y.  b.  Nov.  14,  1847,  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  d.  Aug.  1,  1920 

at  Nut ley,  N.  J.  Buried  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Greenwood 

Cemetery,  Lot  No.  12341. 

Children  of  Samuel  P.  Bradshaw  and  his  wife,  Juliet  Gross. 

1013.  George  Burt 

b.  Sept.  30,  1879,  at  DoKalb,  Ill. 

m.  Aug.  31,  1917  -  Charlotte  Elizabeth  Riem,  at 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  daughter  of  George  and  Adelaide 
Landman • 

1014.  Hamilton. 

b.  Dec.  31,  1881,  at  DeKalb,  Ill. 

m.  Mar.  2,  1918  -  Marlon  Evelyn  Molly,  at  Lewistown, 

Pa.  Daughter  of  Edwin  H.  and  Mary  R.  Molly, 
d.  Sept.  6,  1945  at  Wilmington,  Del. 

1015.  William  Henry 

b.  Sept.  10,  1883,  at  DeKalb,  Ill. 

m.  Nov.  30,  1915,  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  -  Marion  Beardsley 
Rathbone  Barlow.  Daughter  of  Everett  Darius  and 
Ellen  Maria  Barlow,  b.  Jan.  6,  1891 

1016.  Isabel 

b.  Nov.  26,  1805,  at  DeKalb,  Ill. 


Coming  down  from  the  Adirondack©  to  the  low  dampness  of  Brooklyn 
proved  too  much  for  the  northerner,  Ettle  Burt,  and  as  Sam  Bradshaw 
never  had  thrived  in  Brooklyn,  they  decided  to  go  westward.  This 
they  did,  stopping  to  visit  friends  and  relatives  along  the  way,  and 
finally  settling  in  DeKalb,  Ill.,  where  two  cousins,  Cromwells  from 
Lake  George,  were  living.  And  there  the  four  children  were  born. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  B.  Bradshaw,  writing  from  Brooklyn  to  her  son  and 
daughter-in-law,  says  that  Isabel  and  Lorraine  Wood  have  been  to  call 
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before  sailing  for  Europe.  "Isabel  said  the  handsomest  and  most 
flattering  things  about  Samuel,  how  very  much  she  liked  him.  And 
just  before  they  left  she  said,  'Mrs.  Bradshaw  I  want  to  tell  you 
I  believe  I  feel  as  much  Interest  in  Sam  and  Ettie  and  love  them 
as  much  as  you  love  them  yourself With  Sam  and  Ettie  having  the 
same  background  of  love  of  hill  and  dale  and  lake  and  stream  and  of 
enjoying  every  detail  of  what  they  saw  or  did,  is  it  any  wonder 
they  conveyed  this  same  enjoyment  of  living  to  their  children. 

George  Is  a  graduate  of  Beloit  Academy,  Beloit  College  and  MIT, 
as  a  chemical  engineer.  He  has  a  multitude  of  patents  to  his  credit, 
beginning  with  the  extracting  of  rubber  from  the  guayule  shrub,  and 
going  on  through  chewing  gum,  synthetic  dyes,  picric  acid,  soap, 
detergents,  making  nitrated  filter  cloth,  etc.,  etc.  After  some 
years  of  manufacturing  in  his  own  plants,  he  joined  in  1919  the 
DuPont  Company  and  was  with  them  in  executive  positions  until  1944. 
Living  In  Wilmington  at  2804  Paynard  Boulevard  since  that  retirement, 
he  Is  again  doing  research,  and  manufacturing  under  his  own  patents 
in  the  Vulcan  Chemical  Company,  of  which  he  is  president  and 
manager,  at  919  N.  13th  St.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Hamilton  --  "Tony"  In  his  youth,  "Ham"  afterward  was  also  a 
graduate  of  Beloit  Academy  and  Beloit  College.  He  then  gained  his 
Ph.D.  In  chemistry  at  Johns  Hopkins  in  1905.  Joining  the  DuPont 
Company,  he  first  had  charge  of  the  Eastern  Laboratory  at  Gibbs town, 
N.  J. ,  later  going  to  Wilmington  to  the  Experimental  Station,  of 
which  he  became  director  in  1916.  He  was  also  assistant  director 
of  the  chemical  department  from  1924  until  his  retirement  because  of 
illness.  Hamilton  received  honors  from  various  organizations,  was 
on  sundry  research  boards,  and  worked  In  and  directed  cancer  research 
He  and  Evelyn,  who  attended  Wilson  College,  lived  at  1101  Nottingham 
Road  with  their  three  children.  Perhaps  because  of  his  association 
with  his  Grandmother  Bradshaw  at  a  very  early  age,  he  was  much  in¬ 
terested  in  flowers,  and  raised  specialties  with  a  most  successful 
green  thumb.  Evelyn  is  living  In  Wilmington  at  the  Dorset  Apartments 
130  N.  Harrison  St. 

Henry  Is  a  graduate  of  Beloit  College  and  MIT  In  chemical  en¬ 
gineering.  After  being  associated  with  his  brother  George  In  the 
development  of  guayule  rubber,  and  later  In  the  manufacture  of  picric 
acid  for  the  French  government  in  World  War  One,  he  was  factory 
manager  for  the  Main  Belting  Company  of  Philadelphia.  He  later 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  DuPont  Company  as  chemist,  becoming  research 
director  In  Buffalo  for  rayon,  cellphane  and  acetate.  While  there 
the  use  of  high  tenacity  rayon  on  automobile  tires  --  "Cardura"  -- 
was  developed  under  his  suggestion  and  direction.  Later,  In  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  Firestone  Rubber  Go.,  he  showed  how  superlative  tires 
could  be  made  with  nylon.  Leaving  the  DuPont  Company,  he  became 
technical  director  of  Tubize  Company,  and  when  that  was  assimilated 
by  C  elanese,  he  became  assistant  to  the  senior  vice-president .  In 
Buffalo  he  received  the  Schellkopf  Medal  of  the  western  New  York 
branch  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  for  the  outstanding  research 
on  the  rayon  tire  cord.  Another  honor  was  first  prize  In  competitive 
dancing  from  the  Buffalo  Figure  Skating  Club.  Having  hunted  since 
a  boy,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Buffalo  Hunt  Club,  and  is  an  expert 
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marksman.  He  and  Marion,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  Granberry  School 
of  Music,  are  living  at  6  Hillandale  Drive,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  and 
are  building  a  rose-colored  house  on  Block  Island,  where  Marion  spent 
her  childhood  summers.  The  36-foot  cabin  cruiser  sailboat  used  on 
Long  Island  Sound  for  eight  years,  which  succeeded  the  sailboat  on 
Lake  Erie,  has  given  place  to  a  small  sailboat  for  use  at  Block  Island. 

Isabel  is  a  graduate  of  Wellesley  College  and  is  too  busy  v/riting 
about  the  rest  of  you  to  say  anything  about  herself. 


ELEVENTH  GENERATION 
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George  Burt  Bradshaw  (1013),  son  of  Juliet  Gross  Burt  (914),  daughter  of 

Charlotte  Caroline  Gross  Burt  (803),  daughter  of  EZRA  CAFTEF  GPOSS  (716). 

b.  Sept.  30,  1879  at  DeKalb,  Ill. 

m.  Aug.  31,  1917  -  Charlotte  Elizabeth  Heim,  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ,  daughter 

of  George  and  Adelaide  Landman.  B.  Dec.  16,  1888.  D.  June  30,  1932. 

Children  of  George  B.  Bradshaw  and  Charlotte  Bradshaw. 

Charlotte  Evelyn 

b.  Aug.  1,  1918  at  Sound  Beach,  Conn.  Baptised  at  First 
Congregational  Church,  Sept.  29,  1918. 

m.  October  31,  1942,  Wilmington,  Del.,  to  Gerard  Anthony  Voelfel,  son 
of  Alexander  and  Wolburgia  Hadaller  Woelfel  of  Stockton,  Calif. 

George  Burt 

b.  Aug.  1,  1918  at  Sound  Eeach,  Conn.  Baptised  First  Congregational 
Church,  Sept.  29,  1918. 

m.  June  7,  1941  Roselle,  N.  J.  Bertha  Frances  Smith,  born  Mar.  2,  1918, 
daughter  of  Ross  Albert  and  Hilda  Bancroft  Gray  Smith  of  Boston,  Mass. 

James  Samuel 

b.  March  3,  1924  at  Penns  Grove,  N.  J. 

m,  June  15,  1947  at  Chestertown,  N.  Y. , Barbara  Broach  Sanders,  daughter 
of  Theodore  Peter  and  Hazel  Staats  Sanders.  B.  June  12,  1928. 

Evelyn  and  Gerry  are  living  at  18222  Allegheny  Drive,  Santa  Ana.  Finally 
after  residing  in  Philadelohia,  Salinas,  Tacoma,  Monterey,  Eastern  Washington  and 
Anaheim,  they  are  enjoying  their  own  home,  designed  by  themselves.  Both  are  in¬ 
terested  in  landscaping  the  property  and  growing  all  sorts  of  decorative  shrubs 
and  flowers .  Evelyn  is  a  graduate  of  Scripps,  and  Gerry  of  Salinas  Junior  College p 
surgery  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  four  very  interesting  children  are: 
Philip  Gerard,  born  in  San  Francisco  June  6,  1945;  Lawrence  Bradshaw,  born  in 
Carmel,  Cal.  May  11,  1947;  David  George,  born  in  Carmel  May  5,  1949;  and  Carol 
Juliet,  born  in  Philadelphia  March  1,  1955.  (#  ■  Stanford  University  and  Kahne- 

Mann  Medical  School,  with  a  year  of  graduate  .  .  .) 

George,  the  twin  brother,  is  a  graduate  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of 

Technology  ard  is  with  the  DuPont  Company  at  the  Belle  Works  in  Charleston,  W.  Va. 
as  assistant  superintendent  in  nylon.  He  and  Frances,  who  attended  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity,  are  living  at  713  Churchill  Drive,  Charleston,  W.  Va.  with  their  two  adopted 
children,  John  Ralph,  born  Sept.  4,  1950,  and  Charlotte  Anne,  born  June  17,  1956. 

Both  Frances  and  George  are  actively  engaged  as  officers  ard  promoters  in  various 
organizations  in  church  ard  community  —  PTA,  Cubs,  YWCA,  Children’s  Theatre, 
Windermer  Club,  etc.  George  is  as  much  a  fisherman  as  a  hunter,  and  he  and 
Frances  raise  pedigreed  dogs,  along  with  a  few  cats  of  no  pedigree. 

Jim  and  Barbara  live  out  in  the  country  at  7893  W.  Main  St.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich, 
in  a  big  house  on  several  acres.  Both  the  acres  and  the  house  they  have  improved 
and  made  over.  The  acres  being  decorated  with  a  swimming  pool  and  vast  vegetable 
gardens,  and  the  house  still  in  the  process  of  being  reasserted  with  a  fireplace, 
baths  and  new  bedrooms.  Everything  of  course  being  done  by  themselves.  Jim,  as 
well  as  George,  is  the  mighty  hunter.  Both  Jim  and  Barbara  are  much  occupied  with 
community  and  church  interests,  Scouts,  Cubs,  PTA,  etc.,  with  the  three  boys  as 
active  as  their  parents,  and  avid  stamp  collectors  along  with  their  father.  James 
Samuel  was  born  at  Chestertown,  N.  Y.  March  13,  1948;  David  Staats,  at  Kalamazoo 
Sept.  30,  1950,  and  Peter  Burt,  born  Feb.  6,  1953  at  Kalamazoo.  Jim  is  a  Cornell 
graduate  and  served  in  the  Navy  two  years,  Barbara  also  attended  Cornell  until  the 
arrival  of  James  Samuel  Jr.  James  is  now  with  the  Products  Manufacturing  Company 
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of  Kalamazoo,  in  charge  of  plart  and  warehouses,  also  supervising  design,  con¬ 
struction  and  installation  of  processing  equipment  for  customers,  which  means 
huge  tanks  for  impregnating  wood  against  weather  and  termites. 
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Hamilton  Bradshaw  (1014),  son  of  Juliet  Gross  Burt  (914),  daughter  of 

Charlotte  Caroline  (Gross)  Burt  (803),  daughter  of  EZRA  CARTER 

GROSS  (716). 

b.  December  31,  1881,  at  DeKalb,  Ill. 

d.  September  6,  1945  at  Wilmington,  Del. 

m.  March  2,  1918  -  Marlon  Evelyn  Molly,  at  Lewistown,  Pa. 

Daughter  of  Edwin  H.  and  Mary  Robeson  Molly. 

Children  of  Hamilton  and  Evelyn  Molly  Bradshaw. 

Jean 

b.  Feb.  7,  1919  at  Wilmington,  Del. 

m.  June  19,  1943  at  Wilmington,  Del.  -  Thomas  Edward  Dillon, 
b.  Girard,  Ohio,  Aug.  26,  1913,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Thomas  James  Dillon. 

Hamilton,  Jr. 

b.  Nov.  10,  1920  at  Wilmington,  Del. 

d.  June  23,  1921  at  Wilmington,  Del. 

John  Robeson 

b •  Nov.  15,  1922  at  Wilmington,  Del. 

m.  March  15,  1955  Barbara  Robinson,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  F.  Robinson,  Denver,  Colorado 

Mary. Juliet 

b.  April  22,  1930  at  Wilmington,  Del. 

m.  June  26,  1954  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  Raymond  David  Chalmers, 
b.  Oct.  18,  1924,  Wilmington,  DeL,son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

David  Williamson  Chalmers  of  Newark,  Del. 

Jean  and  Ed  live  in  New  Castle,  Delaware,  out  on  River  Road  in 
a  big  house  with  several  acres  full  of  shrubs  and  trees  and  Jean’s 
flowers.  They  have  four  most  interesting  and  attractive  children  — 
Thomas  James,  born  Nov •  17,  1944;  Nancy  Bradshaw,  born  Dec.  5,  1945; 
Mary  Juliet,  born  April  25,  1950;  and  Michael  Edward,  born  May  20, 

1954.  Jean  attended  Sweet  Briar  College  and  Salem  College,  and  had 
two  years  at  Goldey  Business  College  In  Wilmington.  Ed  has  his  doctor's 
degree  In  chemistry  from  Notre  Dame,  also  B.S.  and  M.S.,  and  is  In 
the  Organic  Chemicals  Department  at  the  Chambers  Works,  DuPont  of 
course . 


John  and  Barbara  are  living  in  Ardencroft  outside  of  Wilmington 
with  their  two  children,  David  William,  born  Dec.  29,  1955,  and 
Catherine,  born  September  5,  1960.  John  had  two  years  on  active  duty 
in  the  Navy  as  Lt.  (j.g.)  and  was  graduated  from  Cornell  University. 

H©  is  with  the  Welfare  Department  of  the  State  of  Delaware.  Barbara 
has  a  B.A.  from  the  University  of  Denver  and  an  M.A.  in  Sociology  from 
Northwestern  at  Evanston* 

Molly  and  Ray  are  living  on  White  Clay  Drive  In  Newark,  Delaware# 
in  a  house  they  built  themselves  while  both  were  going  to  business 
daily.  Molly  is  a  graduate  of  Westover  School  and  the  University  of 
Delaware,  and  was  with  DuPont  Company  for  nine  years  as  a  laboratory 
technician  at  the  Stine  Laboratory,  Newark,  In  the  Research  Therapeutic 
Chemicals  Section,  Research  Division  Industrial  and  Biochemicals 
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Department.  Ray  Is  an  expert  gunsmith  and  has  a  shop  in  the  basement 
where  he  does  both  metal  and  stock  work,  and  meanwhile  is  also  with 
the  DuPont  Company  as  Maintenance  Mechanic  in  the  Technical  Sales 
Laboratory  of  Polychemicals  Department  at  Chestnut  Run.  From  March 
1943  to  May  1946  he  was  in  the  Marine  Corps  as  a  photographer.  David 
Hamilton  Chalmers  arrived  October  3,  1960. 


ELEVENTH  GENERATION 

William  Henry  Bradshaw  (1015),  son  of  Juliet  Gross  Burt  (914),  daughter  of 

Charlotte  Caroline  (Gross)  Burt  (803),  daughter  of  EZRA  CARTER  GROSS  (716). 

b.  Sept.  10,  1883,  at  DeKalb,  Ill. 

m.  Nov.  30,  1915,  at  Brooklyn,  N.  7.  -  Marion  Peardsley  Pathbone 
Barlow,  daughter  of  Everett  Darius  and  Eller  Maria  (Stowell) 

Barlow.  B.  Jan.  6,  1891. 

Children  of  William  Henry  and  Marion  Barlow  Bradshaw 
June  Hamilton 

b.  Sept.  7,  1916,  at  Lansdowne,  Pa. 

*  • 

Helen  Barlow  ‘ 

b.  Nov.  14,  1917,  at  Lansdowne,  Pa. 

sn  April  4,  1936  -  Christian  W.  Stephan,  born  April  18,  1916, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  son  of  Edward  William  Stephan  and  Helen  Florence 
Townson. 


Winston 

b.  Feb.  25,  1919,  at  Lansdowne,  Pa. 

m.  Sept.  17,  1949,  at  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  Alice  Ruth  Lyon,  born 
Jan.  24,  1922,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leland  Hubbeli  Lyon. 

Richard  Warren 

b.  Oct.  14,  1922,  at  Lansdowne,  Pa. 


June  is  a  successful  real  estate  salesman,  and  paints,  skiis,  skates  and 
sings  as  side  occupations.  She  lives  in  a  garage  apartment  in  Wilmington,  Del'i 
at  1901  Greenhill  Ave.  She  attended  the  University  of  Buffalo  when  the  family 
lived  there,  and  was  graduated  from  Wells  College.  She  also  has  had  three  years 
of  music  instruction  in  New  York,  partly  at  the  Julliard  School  of  Music.  As  each 
one  of  the  four  childrer  sing  they  make  delightful  tape  recordings  whenever  there 
is  a  family  gathering. 

Helen  and  Chris  are  pleasantly  situated  at  the  crossroads  of  Norwich  Corners 
near  Sauquoit,  New  York,  in  a  big  one-hundred-year  old  house  with  beautiful  wood¬ 
work.  On  their  several  acres,  besides  handsome  trees  and  raspberries,  grow  riding 
horses  and  colts,  heifers,  beef  cattle,  pigs  sometimes,  eight  cats  sometimes, 
other  times  merely  two,  and  one  dog.  The  goats  of  Wyckoff  have  been  eliminated 
from  this  menage.  Chris,  like  his  in-laws,  is  a  hunter,  and  brings  home  a  bear 
when  no  deer  is  available.  Ke  is  a  graduate  of  Fensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 
and  is  now  with  Pemington  Arms  at  Ilion  in  the  Research  and  development  Department. 
He  is  chairman  of  the  Mohawk  Valley  Chapter  of  the  American  Society  of  Tool 
Engineers.  Helen  paints  and  sings  and  writes  with. equal  zest,  having  had  courses 
in  art  at  the  Buffalo  Art  Institute  for  a  year,  and  at  the  Murson-Willians-Proctor 
Institute  in  Utica,  and  music  instruction  from  superior  teachers.  The  children 
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are:  Christian  Eric,  born  in  Buffalo  Dec.  28,  1936  and  married  Jan.  14,  1961  to 
Susan  Sherman;  Susan  Merrill,  born  Nov.  12,  1942;  William  Henry,  born  Sent.  23, 
1944;  and  Lynn  Bradshaw,  born  May  ?9,  1952,  all  while  Chris  and  Helen  were  living 
in  another  charming  old  house  in  Vyckoff ,  New  Jersey. 

Winston  and  Alice  are  living  with  their  two  boys,  Leland  Henry,  born 
July  2,  1951  and  Peter  Lyon,  born  June  9,  1955,  at  150  Nelson  Road,  Scarsdale, 

New  York.  They  and  the  boys,  go  iceboating,  skate,  swim,  grow  things,  and  make 
over  the  house  and  the  big  yard.  Both  parents  are  busily  occupied  in  executive 
positions  in  church  and  community.  Winston  is  a  graduate  of  Colgate,  1941.  was  in 
the  Navy  in  the  Philippines  and  Eorneo  for  26  months  as  a  Lieutenant  (j.g./.  He 
is  now  with  Union  Carbide  Corporation  as  Assistant  Patent  Coordinator.  Alice 
attended  Skidmore  and  Parson’s  School  of  Design,  and  was  associated  with  her 
father,  the  architect,  for  eight  years  as  designer,  draftswoman  and  delineator. 

Richard  is  a  graduate  of  Lehigh,  1948.  Is  living  at  3521  Burk  St.  in 
Cincinnati,  and  is  with  the  General  Electric  Company  as  Systems  Engineer  in 
Division  Product  Analysis  Section  of  the  Flight  Propulsion  Division.  During  the 
last  war  he  served  in  the  cavalry  and  *  nfantry  OCS  and  was  discharged  in  1946 
with  the  rank  of  1st  Lieutenant,  and  returned  to  college.  His  sailboat  is  stored 
on  the  mainland  opposite  Block  Island,  and  in  Cincinnati  he  is  occupied  with 
singing  and  acting  in  musicals. 


